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The Walker Art Gallery. 
Photo by Messrs, Robinson & Thompson, Liverpool. 
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RT for the People is one of the 
many remarkable revolutionary 
achievements of that wonderful 

nineteenth century which we are still too 
near to see in all its greatness. ‘The 
accomplishment of the revolution is still 
as incomplete as other readjustments 
required by the changed and changing 
conditions of human society; but, al- 
ready, Demos has come into some part 
of his inheritance, has learned to enjoy 
it—after his own fashion—and has begun 
even to be an influence in the world of 
Art. Churches, monarchs, nobles, pluto- 
crats, have all in turn dictated to the 
producers and determined the character 
of paintings; the august middle-class 
has had created for its delectation the 
“pot-boiler” : those who live long enough 
are destined to see some at least of the 
conditions of art-production modified by 
the masses ; the advertiser on hoardings 
is already sensitive to their preferences. 
If we are to regard his performances as 
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exactly adapted to the taste of the time, 
the inference is that the people’s esthetic 
standard is not as yet up to that of 
ancient Boeotia; but there is no reason 
why it should not in time demand popular 
art as beautiful as that of Tanagra. 

The Municipal Picture Gallery for the 
People is an essentially modern institution. 
Liverpool invented it, and, although the 
example has been followed by other cities, 
still leads the way in bringing the toiling 
masses in touch with the gracious in- 
fluences of Art. The figures that are 
published periodically as to numbers of 
visitors are so large as to be bewildering : 
to realise the good: work that is being done 
quietly and effectively, one must go from 
time to time to the Walker Art Gallery, 
see the crowds, mix with them, observe 
their intense engrossment, and hear their 
ingenuous yet often strikingly just com- 
ments. Liverpool is so situated that not 
only its own workers, but the myriad 
operatives of Lancashire and Yorkshire 


- [he illustrations are reproduced from photographs of the original paintings taken by Mr. 
Richard Brown, by permission of the Liverpool Corporation. 
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are to be counted on as visitors. The 
natural instinct of the Englishman com- 
pels him to turn his face, in his rare 
days of relaxation, to the sea-coast. All 
the summer long the chief thoroughfares 
of Liverpool are pervaded by holidaying 
spinners, weavers and miners, plodding 
with sallow faces, bright with anticipation, 
towards the great Landing Stage. When 
it is a bank holiday they come not in 
groups but in hordes. Sometimes the 
goal is the Isle of Man, sometimes only 
Llandudno or New Brighton ; sometimes 
it is enough for them to stand hour after 
hour on the Stage, breathing air strangely 
sweet, watching the ebb and flow of the 
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the existence of a public gallery is fully 
justified. 

Play the eavesdropper to some of the 
groups as they plod stolidly on from 
picture to picture, and you will get some 
new ideas in art-criticism—a new estimate 
of the value of pictures in the education 
of simple folk. ‘They are not critical as 
to technique : if colour affects them much 
(which is improbable), they don’t know 
it, and the subtleties of design are un- 
perceived. To landscape they are 
commonly unresponsive, unless it be 
some familiar scene, or some human 
mood is emphasised both in design and 
title. Seascapes, especially with shipping, 

















“Pelagia and Philammon.” 


By Arthur Hacker, A.R.A. 


noble tidal river, the continual coming 
and going of ferry steamers, the stately 
progress of the world’s greatest argosies : 
all the kaleidoscopic business of a seaport, 
which is so full of beauty and wonder 
even to those that know it familiarly ; a 
marvellous delight to inland folk. 

When the weather is unkind, it is an 
excellent object-lesson to pay a visit to 
the Walker Art Gallery. You find it 
packed with — sightseers —unfashionable 
and unprepossessing, it may be, but quiet, 
orderly and intensely interested. When 
you consider what the probable alter- 
natives would be in the event of no such 
resort being available, you must admit 
that, even if Art were powerless for good, 


are liked, and all sorts of pictured animals 
are very attractive. ‘The untutored human 
instinct is constant to-day to that which 
moved the prehistoric cave-dweller, in 
his earliest after-dinner art-utterances, 
to scratch on a newly gnawed bone a 
portrait of the animal to which it had 
recently belonged. I never knew a child 
fail, after being taken round an_art 
gallery, to select something about a rabbit 
or a kitten as the ‘‘ best” picture. 

The prime favourites are to be found 
among the figure-subjects, the reason of 
course being that they include most of the 
pictures with a story or a tangible scrap 
of human sentiment or thought. Expert 
opinion has for a considerable period 
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been adverse to the pictured “ anecdote ” 
in all its variations ; but the public dis- 
regards expertism, and rightly so. Mr. 
Byam Shaw recently said to me: “ It’s 
rather a pity so many people expect the 
public to enjoy paint—as paint. ‘They 
don’t really know anything about it— 
they can’t. Show them a _ beautiful or 
impressive picture—give them a lovely 
design or a poignant idea, and they'll 
understand it fast enough : they may even 
tumble to a fine piece of colour. Farther 
than that they can’t get; and I don’ 
believe that what is only beautiful and 
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community. That this has been kept in 
view, and that the civic collection has, 
on the whole, been wisely chosen, cannot 
be denied, especially when we take into 
account the manner in which money for 
purchases is obtained, the existence of a 
rule which prevents the accumulation of 
money for any special purpose, and the 
rather complicated routine necessary in 
connexion with purchases. As. illustra- 
tion of this last it is sufficient to refer to 
the fact that Leighton’s “ Captive An- 
dromache” was selected for purchase in 
1888, but rejected at the last moment, in 

















“ Dante’s Dream.” 


By D. G. Rossetts 


desirable to the craftsman can be the 
highest aim of Art. It is not so in the 
other arts—why should it be in painting ?” 

The humble lovers of pictures, for 
whose benefit the Walker Art Gallery 
was first provided, may include a small 
minority with finer esthetic perceptions ; 
but the general body has requirements 
quite other than those of the classes for 
which such collections as those of the 
National Gallery and the National Portrait 
Gallery exist. These are primarily the 
students of art, either practical or critical 
and historical, The Walker Art Gallery 
must not and does not disregard the 
student, but its first duty is to the general 


consequence of opposition in the City 
Council. ‘The Manchester Art Gallery 
authorities of course made haste to ad- 
minister a playful snub to Liverpool by 
acquiring it. At another time a charming 
little picture by Mr. Arthur Wardle was 
similarly opposed, and the late Alderman 
Philip H. Rathbone, then chairman of 
the Arts sub-committee, got out of an 
unpleasant difficulty by buying it for 
his own collection. When _ Rossetti’s 
**Dante’s Dream ” was selected in 1881, 
it only escaped a. similar fate through 
Alderman E. Samuelson’s dogged perti- 
nacity. This picture is now the most 
famous in the Gallery, and attracts visitors 
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to it from all parts of the world. Its 
money value is probably several times 
the sum paid for it. 

*ante’s Dream,” however, is for the 
elect,—the court-dweller, the operative 
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temporaries in appeal to popular senti- 
ment; his touch is as_ certain and 
irresistible as that of Dickens. Unfortu- 
nately, although Mr. Fildes is a native 
of Liverpool, his art is unrepresented in 



































‘* Eventide.’ 


By Professor Hubert von Herkomer, R.A. 


from Bolton or Chowbent, passes it with 
a puzzled stare, to seek for sentiment 
not expressed in hieroglyphics. ‘They find 
it in such a picture as Professor: von 
Herkomer’s ‘‘ Eventide,” a touching 
realisation of a phase of life very near 
to their hearts, for ‘‘the House,” with its 
gaunt, cheerless interior, is an ending 
not at all unlikely to be their lot. The 
painter has grasped the sentiment of his 
scene firmly, and created a very true and 
convincing piece of humble genre which 
touches the imagination, and may have 
been potent many a time to. warn a 
careless husband and father that, without 
providence on his part, a similarly dreary 
lot might in the future befall the loved 
ones by his side. Your humble con- 
noisseur dearly loves a melancholy theme 
in a picture, and on busy days there will 
always be admiring knots round this 
canvas and others like it, that speak 
clearly and strongly to them of subjects 
and emotions that life has taught them 
to understand. 

The ideal painter for the English 
people is Mr. Luke Fildes. In such 
creations as ** The Widower” and “ The 
Doctor” he has excelled all his con- 


the public collection. But it is not un 
provided with works in a similar vein. 
Tom Faed’s homely and unforced studies 
in domestic genre, ‘In Time of War” 
and “When the Children are Asleep,” 
are enduring favourites ; and it is a whole- 
some corrective of a tendency to belittle 
“subject ” in art to observe the genuine 
emotional pleasure excited by such simple 
and almost crude notes of pathos as are 
expressed by Mr. F. Barraud in “ An 
Encore too Many,” or by Mr. Arthur 
Stocks in ‘‘ Motherless.”. In all these 
pictures childhood has a place, and it 
may be accepted as a general rule that 
scarcely any picture misses popularity, 
which worthily depicts those creatures 
around whom are woven the tenderer 
emotions and the truest pleasures of life. 
The lighter vein is by no means despised 
—those that have tears are never poor 
in laughter—and one may gain helpful 
flashes of insight into the obscure mental 
processes of the unlettered while loitering 
before one or other of the pleasant 
“anecdotes” of child life with which 
the Gallery is well supplied. ‘The painter 


becomes a valuable preacher of “ sweet- 
I 
ness and light” in the home, by means 











of such kindly incidents as Mr. John 
R. Reid’s * Rival Grandfathers” (a sea- 
side scene with a title that suffices as 
explanation of its motive), Mr Fred 
Morgan's “Don't ’ee  tipty-toe!” (an 
equally obvious theme), Mr. Goodall’s 
“A New Light in the Hareem,” and 
that perennial favourite, by Mr Yeames, 
“And when did you last see your 
Father?” an incident which not only 
satisfies the love for children, but has 
the peculiar charm of arrested drama. 
Few subjects have more fascination for 
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is painted smoothly on panel with that con- 
scientiously “tight” and thorough imitation 
of surfaces in which the unsophisticated 
find huge delight. 

One feels that before pictures like those 
just mentioned no intermediary, no 
interpreter is needed; they make their 
best appeal to the unlearned with a 
certainty of aim that could not be en- 
forced ; exposition would only confuse. 
But with many others it is only too 
evident that there is a veil between the 
painter and his public. The latter refer 





the public than those that present to their catalogue, read what it vouchsafes 
unsolved problems. The instinct that by way of commentary, look helplessly at 
makes mankind 

the easy prey of 

puzzle editors is Pe 


gently tickled, a 
subject for discus- 
sion is provided, 
and they are 
happy. In the 
present Autumn 
Exhibition -the 
Hon. John Col- 
lier’s Prodigal 
Daughter” has for 
this reason, if no 
other, been the 
best- discussed 
picture ; similarly, 
few pictures in 
the Permanent 
Collection havea 
greater vogue than 
the one just men- 
tioned, or ‘‘Await- 
ing an Audience,” 
by Professor 
Willem Geets of 
Malines, wherein 
a melancholy lady, 
a widow per- 
chance, attended 
by a sturdy boy, 
presumably — her 
son, sits in a 
lordly vestibule 
near a drawn cur 
tain, guarded by 
a truculent-look- 
ing soldier. ‘The 
incident _ bristles 
With moot points 
which provide 
even more delight 
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than the picture 
itself; although it 





“ Faithful until Death,” 


Ry Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A, 
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One wishes that 
he had gone 
farther. A com- 
pletely annotated 
catalogue would 
be a great boon, 
especially if by 
rearrangement of 
the matter the 
pictures were so 
classified that 
their relations of 
thought, style and 
period could be 
indicated. ‘The 
limitation of popu- 
lar comprehension 
is due, not to 
defective _ intelli- 
gence but to lack 
of knowledge: 
give the means of 
amending that 
lack, and you will 
soon evoke a far 
truer and fuller 
comprehension, 
One has only to 
experiment — with 
home-spun 
picture-gazers to 
learn how readily 
responsive they 
can be to well- 
considered ex- 
planations. If a 
person could be 
found to attempt 
the task of de 
scribing the _ pic- 
tures orally, who 
possessed the 
right equipment 
of knowledge, 
humour, and elo- 
quence, the result 
would be invalu- 
able. ‘The practi- 
cal difficulties in 
the way are great, 








“An ladyll.” 
By Maurice Greiffenhagen. 


one another, and then pass on. Son 

times the catalogue affords a clue, for Mr. 
Charles Dyall has written brief notes upon 
a number of the pictures: simple, un- 
pretentious utterances which show that he 
long ago perceived the needs of his visitors. 


but a helpful and 
simple substitute 
would be the pre- 
paration for popular use of a handbook 
containing “Talks about the Pictures,” 
simple in style, free from the slang of 
expertism, yet written by an expert in 
art as well as in life. Nothing helps one 
so much as discussion of works of art— 
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it is not so much what one learns from 
another that is valuable, as the effect 
his ideas and arguments have in com- 
pelling one to strive after a firm grasp 
of the reasons underlying the sensuous 
impressions produced by art. 

Apart altogether from esthetics, the 
uses of a picture must be greatly enhanced 
by explanation of its subject—the historical 
or social period illustrated, the signifi- 
cance of an allegory, the lesson (if any) 
intended by the painter. How much, 
for example, may be conveyed about 
Roman life, the red ruin of Herculaneum, 
the discipline and stern devotion to duty 
that made old Rome the ruler of the 
world, in a few well-considered sentences 
descriptive of Sir Edward  Poynter’s 
“ Faithful until Death” ! 

Symbolism and allegory in art are especi- 
ally “caviare to the general,” merely 
because the eye is too much engaged by the 
thing represented to perceive the thing 
suggested. Thus Mr. Byam Shaw’s “‘ Love’s 
Baubles” usually misses the mark he aimed 
at with characteristic strenuousness : the 
bustle of colour, beauty and movement dis- 
tracts the attention. Frequenters of the 
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reason was that two of the maidens were 
like her daughters—‘ they might ’a stood 
for them, that’s the fact,” she said. Un- 
fortunately the young ladies were not 
available for comparison. Perhaps the 
resemblance would not have been as 
obvious to me—not more obvious than 
that which I fancy often suggests itself 
to the happy, hand-in-hand couples that 
linger before Mr. Greiffenhagen’s delight- 
ful ‘‘ Idyll,” which tells them a tale that 
needs no explanation. My old lady’s 
reason for esteeming ‘“ Love’s Baubles” 
so highly was at any rate as sound as that 
of an eminent painter for condemning 
Mr. Shaw’s “ Truth” as a thoroughly bad 
picture. When one arrived at the bottom 
of his pile of reasons, it was to find as 
their foundation the objection ef a pious 
Catholic to the representation of a person 
in episcopal robes among the subjects of 
the painter’s satire ! 

Such symbolism as that of Mr. Holman 
Hunt’s ‘Triumph of the Innocents ” is 
a sad puzzle to the good people, who 
seem to feel bound to pay it the tribute 
of attention due to a Biblical subject, 
but find themselves confounded by the 

















“The Triumph of the Innocents.” 


By W. Holman Hunt. 


Gallery do not usually care for it ; but one 
elderly dame, who examined it long and 
attentively, told me she enjoyed it best 
of all. After much angling I found her 





veracious though mannered landscape 


(so unlike the scenery of the big Bible in 


the parlour window), the amazing damdini, 


unrecorded in Holy Writ, the soap-bubbles, 
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and the mahogany legs of Joseph. On 
the whole it pleases them, chiefly in 
virtue of its wealth of detail ; it may even 
be that they are affected by that austere 
beauty of conception and the painter’s 
intense sincerity, which to a more sophis- 
ticated eye make it a continuing source 
of pleasure. The only other religious 
pictures in the Gallery that have similar 
qualities, are two small panels by Michael 
Wohlgemuth in the “ Roscoe” Collection: 
an extremely interesting group of over 


make us thankful that it is so. Such as 
we have are well chosen: Mr. Solomon’s 
powerful “Samson,” wherein he success- 
fully tries conclusions with Meissonier’s 
strenuous “ La Rixe”; Mr. A.'T. Nowell’s 
charming “ Expulsion of Adam and Eve,” 
which would be more than charming if 
the angels were not so patently of the tribe 
of Burne Jones; Calderon’s admirable 
“Ruth and Naomi”; Leighton’s “ Elijah 
in the Wilderness,” fine in design, but not 
so successful in colour; the effective 

















‘Sleeping Nymphs discovered by a Shepherd.” 


By R. Fowler, R.1. 


one hundred antique paintings brought 
together by the eminent William Roscoe. 
Few visitors to the Gallery deign to look 
at them, yet it is not inconceivable that 
they might be made intensely interesting 
by deft exposition. They are all the 
Gallery can show to justify the colossal 
marble effigies of Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, (by Warrington Wood,) which sit 
eternally on guard before the entrance. 
The modern pictures do not include 
many Biblical subjects: the present age 
produces few, and those usually of a sort to 


‘Shepherd of Jerusalem,” by Mr. P. R. 
Morris ; and Mr. Robert Fowler’s peculiar 
fancy, ““Eve and the Voices.” The 
Gallery has several of Mr. Fowler’s 
pictures, the latest addition being the 
‘Sleeping Nymphs,” which is an excellent 
example of his instinct for the just combi- 
nation of figure and landscape. — 

The subject of “local” art is one which 
is much debated in Liverpool. ‘There 
are those who talk of a Liverpool ‘‘School” 
in the same sense as the Norwich or the 
Barbizon “School,” but they are scarcely 
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justified by the facts of the case. Once, 
about the middle of last century, there 
was a knot of brilliant young men who, 
adopting ideas from the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood, seemed likely to make a 
definite chapter in the history of English 
art. It included Mr. Windus, J. W. 
Oakes, the brilliant Irishman W. Davis, 
Huggins, one of the best animal draughts- 
men England ever produced, Robert 
‘Tonge and A. W. Hunt, perhaps the 
most accomplished landscapist in the 
pre-Raphaelite manner. But they died, 
dispersed, or failed to fulfil their youthful 
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of this, during the months devoted to 
the annual Autumn Exhibition, has to be 
stowed away out of sight. 

The influence of the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood on Art in Liverpool was 
particularly strong, so it is not to be 
wondered at that notable examples of its 
leaders are to be found at the Gallery. 
The pictures of Rossetti and Mr. Holman 
Hunt already referred to were produced 
long after the first activity of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood; but the most 
important example of Millais is that 
wonderful performance, ‘‘ Lorenzo and 
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“ Lorenzo and Isabella.” 


By Sir ]. E. Millais, Bart., P.R A. 


promise. Liverpool has at various times 
produced or attracted many notable 
painters, and the formation of a repre- 
sentative collection of their pictures would 
manifestly be a most desirable feature of 
the city’s permanent collection. As yet 
the progress made in this direction is 
small; but the Gallery authorities evi- 
dently have such an end in view, and 
further it as well as their funds and 
Opportunities permit. They are hindered 
by the fact that the Gallery, although it 
has already been enlarged once, is quite 
inadequate to the rapidly growing demands 
of the collection. A considerable part 





Isabella,” which was his first manifesto in 
the new manner, painted before he was 
twenty years old. With such a_ good 
beginning, it is to be hoped that the Gallery 
will in time be able to boast a complete 
representation of the School, in all its 
ramifications, which slew the academic art 
of its day, without succeeding in the 
establishment of its own conception of 
art ; for the post-Rossettian cult, which is 
still very much in evidence, is not pre- 
Raphaelite in the meaning of 1848. 

The popular exponent who undertook 
a discourse on the pre-Raphaelite move- 
ment and its influence, illustrated by 
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‘*A Nautical Argument.” 


By C. Napier Hemy, A.R.A. 


pictures in the Gallery, would find ready to 
his hand, in Maclise’s ‘‘ Death of Nelson,” 
an excellent example of what the reformers 
made an end of ; for this ingenious mosaic 


of meaty mariners carries the academic 
method to the verge of absurdity. Yet 
the picture must not be undervalued : it 
is much admired, partly, no doubt, in 

















By R. C. Woodville, 


‘Saving the Guns at Maiwand.” 
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virtue of the 
heroic emotions it 
inspires in the 
popular bosom, 
but still more be- 
cause of — that 
sweet, fair-haired 
lad in the fore- 
ground, carrying 
ammunition: so 
intensely pathetic 
and impossible ! 

Thecollection is 
well supplied with 
examples of our 
painters of marines 
and peaceful 
marine genre. Of 
this latter, a par- 
ticularly pleasing 
and popular ex- 
ample is Mr. 
Napier Hemy’s 
“A Nautical 
Argument.” 

The theme of 
land warfare has 
illustration from 
various points of 
view. ‘Thataccom- 
plished painter of 
battles, Mr. A. C. 
Gow, is repre- 
sented by what 
I think is one 
of his happiest 
efforts—“ A War 
Despatch at the 
Hotel de Ville,” 
a vivid sidelight 
on the terrible 














business, the 
horrors of which 
are luridly shown 
in Mr. Caton Woodville’s “Saving the 
Guns at Maiwand.” If only a recruiting 
sergeant could take his stand beside that 
canvas, his harvest would be a rich one! 
The Art Collection, of which this is a 
necessarily inadequate description, is one 
of which Liverpool may well be proud. 
It has been formed in about thirty years, 
chiefly by purchases made with the 
profits of the Autumn Exhibitions, from 
the pictures shown at them. Already it 
has reached dimensions that would have 


By A. C. Gow, R.A. 


seemed incredible to the founders of 


the exhibition, or to Sir Andrew Barclay 





‘*A War Despatch at the Hotel de Ville.” 


Walker, whose princely gift of a gallery 
made the great enterprise possible. The 
future, however, has doubtless still greater 
things in store, provided that the con- 
trolling committees of the future prove as 
competent as those in the past ; and that 
as Director of the Gallery to succeed 
Mr. Charles Dyall, who will shortly retire, 
they secure an official who will carry on 
the work with zeal and success equal to 
that with which he has helped to bring it 
from very small beginnings to its present 
important place in the intellectual life 
of Liverpool, 












CONCERNING THE DEATH OF JAMES DEERING 


BY UNA L. 


OEL STEEN was a lonely man, 
lonely from choice as well as from 
circumstance. For the better part 
of his life he lived solitary in the 

old manor-house bequeathed to him by 
his father, who had himself gained it 
by some sharp business practice. — It 
was a somewhat dreary place, bleak and 
exposed, and but ill-kept, for Steen cared 
little for comfort—-little for anything but 
science. He was an enthusiastic chemist, 
—‘ wonderful queer,” the villagers said — 
but a good landlord, so they spoke well 
of him. In appearance he was nothing 
to look at: small and ugly, and so shy 
that few knew anything of him except 
those scientists who were interested in 
his work with alkaloid poisons. Long 
ago he had a friend who used to some- 
times come to the house—James Deering, 
son of the original owner of the place ; 
but he had long ceased his visits. One 
other creature had come into the lonely 
chemist’s life—a little weakly child, Fifteen 
years ago it had come, and for a time 
ruled the grim old house with a tyrant’s 
sway; then, in spite of lavish care, it 
died, and the hush and the stillness 
fell on the house again, never varying 
through all the succeeding years. 

It was one day in November, after a 
long, long time, that James Deering came 
back. Steen was certainly more than 
forty then ; it was full sixteen years since 
his friend had been to see him; his 
coming after all this time pleased the 
chemist greatly. On the very afternoon 
when his visitor was expected, an old 
man in the village remarked on _ the 
pleasure Steen seemed to find in the 
prospect. “That seems to ha’ sort 0’ 
pleased the master, that do,” he said, as 
he watched Steen cross the water-meadows, 
and noticed the quiet smile of content- 
ment his face wore ; a smile it still wore 
when he threaded his way between the 
stooping apple-trees, over the thick green 
grass ; still wore when he reached the big 
upper room, his laboratory. 

Steen was a self-contained man, 
given to expression; but to-night 
laughed softly to himself. 
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one of the windows, and, leaning his 
elbows on the sill, looked out over the 
darkening landscape. ‘Towards the west 
the purplish grey of the sky was gashed 


open, showing where the sunset light 
flared red like the gates of hell. From 


the marshy land came the smell of rising 
mist ; in the garden below every detail of 
withered leaf and frost-blackened flower- 
stalk showed in the heavy half-light. 
Right away at the skyline one great bare 


poplar was swaying as if it laughed 
defiantly at the angry sky—and the 
chemist watcher laughed too. ‘Then 


came the sound of wheels, and he closed 
the window and went downstairs to receive 
his friend. 

For a week there was life in the old 
house—fires in unused rooms, meals at 
regular hours, talk where there had been 
silence, companionship where there had 
been solitude. Deering was the same as 
ever, only a little more markedly so: 
pleasant, careless, lazy, with an ever- 
ready flow of wit, of anecdote, of gracious 
speech for all. Not quite so handsome 
as of old, perhaps—life has an ugly way of 
writing records on the face—but in other 
things not changed. Of course, men so 
unlike as these friends enjoyed each 
other’s society more by keeping apart 
sometimes ; so, while Steen followed his 
favourite pursuits, Deering was out shoot- 
ing duck on his host’s land, or riding to 
meets in the neighbourhood. 

Towards the end of the week an 
accident happened: Deering was thrown 
while hunting, and badly hurt—not 
dangerously, yet badly ; a nasty fracture of 
the right leg and a dislocation of the arm 
which promised to last even longer than 
the greater evil. He was taken at once 
to the manor-house, where he was treated 
with the greatest care and consideration 
by his host. ‘The best doctor obtainable 
attended, a trained nurse was telegraphed 
for—everything that could be done was 
done, Steen being almost more than kind. 
Yet in spite of it all Deering vowed within 
himself he would get away from the damp 
old house as soon as he could. For some 


reason the place oppressed him now that 
L. Silberrad. 
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he was ill; he could not tell quite why, 
but it did. The nurse noticed that he 
would start nervously when the leafless 
branches of the pear-tree tapped on the 
window or the wind rattled some door 
down the long passage. Steen, too, with 
all his gentleness and attention, grew to 
trouble the sick man. It was not until 
that last awful evening that Deering 
discovered the true nature of the feeling 
with which his friend inspired him to be 
fear. Even then he laughed at himself— 
the thing was absurd! The hour was 
late when he came to this conclusion. 
The nurse had left him for the night, and 
for a little he lay watching the fire and 
arguing with himself, proving clearly that 
to fear Steen was ridiculous. While he 
was so occupied the door was quietly 
opened and the chemist came in. 

Deering was a good deal surprised at 
the lateness of the visit. “It is after 
eleven, isn’t it?” he asked. 

Steen said it was, and closed the door. 
“You said you found the nights rather 
long, so I thought I would come and sit 
with you awhile,” he remarked, as he 
crossed to the fireplace. 

Deering thanked him, protesting that 
he needed no such company and con- 
sideration, secretly aware that, for some 
unknown reason, he shrank from it. 

But Steen was not to be turned from 
his purpose ; he sat down by the fire, and 
for a time they talked in a desultory 
manner. Then Deering feigned sleepi- 
ness ; if he seemed to sleep, he thought, 
the chemist would go, so he drew the 
coverings to his face and lowered his 
eyelids, but beneath them he watched 
Steen unobserved. The chemist sat to 
the left of the old-fashioned fireplace, 
between it and the bed-foot; he had 
brought a book with him—it was shut, but 
some folded papers protruded beyond the 
cover. Deering wondered why he had 
brought it, what he was thinking of, how 
it was that he himself had never discovered 
what a sinister face it was that now 
showed uncertainly in the fire’s fitful 
gleam. So he lay watching, watching till 
the curious feeling of fear took such hold 
of his shaken nerves that at last he felt 
compelled to break the silence, even 
though by so doing he betrayed his 
wakefulness. 

“T thought you were asleep,” Steen 
said. 

“No such luck,” Deering answered. 
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“T don’t feel as if I should sleep this 
side of cockcrow.” 

“Shall I read to you for a little?” 
Steen suggested: ‘probably that would 
send you to sleep.” 

Deering accepted the offer. 
be better than sitting 
another, he thought. 

Steen opened the book he had brought. 
“Shall I read you a little thing of my 
own?” he asked. “A short story, or 
more correctly, a sketch ?” 

“A thing of your own?” Deering ex- 
claimed. ‘“I did not know you wrote 
anything but sketches of hydro-benzo- 
things. When did you take to romance ?” 

“T wrote this some time ago,” Steen 
answered, and unfolded the manuscript 
which had been shut within his book. 
Then he began to read, and Deering gave 
a gasp of surprise. Surprise possessed 
him all through the reading—surprise 
that grew to terror. Once he called to 
the reader to stop, more than once he 
interrupted ; but Steen paid no heed— 
he read on calmly, with steady voice and 
unmoved face. ‘This was the story that 
Steen read his guest that November 
night :— 

“Jim Deering and I were friends in 
boyhood ; in quite early times he came 
to stay with me in the house of his fore- 
fathers. A strange proceeding, I always 
thought, but his proceedings were always 
strange to me. I have heard him called 
a good fellow, and perhaps rightly ; but 
to me, who found the pains of yesterday 
as sharp as those of to-day, with whom 
unpremeditated action was impossible, 
and once aroused emotion immortal— 
to me he was altogether strange. Sut 
for all that we were good enough friends, 
and he came here often, endearing him- 
self more and more to the hearts of those 
around, who still regard him as the true 
lord of the soil. 

“It was early in the spring of a year 
now long ago that I first became con- 
scious that I somewhat disliked my light- 
hearted friend. I was master here then: 
my father had died in the late autumn. 
In a way I was more contented than I 
had ever been; not exactly because the 
old man was dead—we had always agreed 
together, more or less, though he did not 
think highly of science,—but because the 
obstacle to my marriage was now re- 
moved. I do not say that my father 
raised an objection to my marriage. I 
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never mentioned it to him; I knew well 
that he would object to the only woman 
I wanted, so I waited in silence, feeling 
safe in my beloved. We had_ been 
children together, this woman and I; 
scarcely had she seen another man, and 
she looked up to me as a genius and 
a wonder. She was below me in social 
grade—the daughter of my housekeeper. 
I knew no thought of love entered her 
mind, but I believed that it was because 
she was not aware of my feelings ; I felt 
sure it wanted but the touch of my passion 
to kindle the lifetime’s friendship into 
the something more. After all, it was 
hardly strange that I should think thus : 
we were so much to each other. I could 
not think of a love apart from this friend- 
ship, nor this friendship apart from 
eventual love; I only judged her by 
myself. 

“Tn that spring, when Deering came, 
there came alsomyawakening. Heseemed 
less inclined for sport than usual, I noticed, 
and for my pursuits, if possible, he cared 
less than ever. Sarah, too—Sarah, to 
whom I had given all the heart I had— 
seemed to care little for the things which 
once pleased her so much. One evening, 
it was in the beginning of March, I called 
her to the building that was my workshop 
then—an old _ red-bricked, one-roomed 
place that stood outside the ruined wall 
among the osiers and nut-bushes. «It 
was a damp place, spotted with moss, for 
it stood low, almost on the border of the 
bog-land ; but many happy hours Sarah 
and I had spent there. ‘That evening, 
as I saw her passing down the garden, I 
called her in. She came and stood in 
the doorway. ‘What is it?’ she asked. 

** Come in,’ I said. 

“She obeyed. 

“Tt is a long while since you have 
been here,’ I remarked. 

“*VYou are always so busy,’ she 
protested. 

““*T am never so busy that I do not 
want you,’ I answered, and began to tell 
her about my _ latest experiments. I 
remember they had been in connection 
with aconitine, 

“As arule such things interested her, 
but to-night she did not seem to care. 
At last she exclaimed: ‘ What is the use 
of it all? What have you gained in the 
end ?’ 

“*Tt is not a matter of gain,’ I told her; 
‘the idea of gain spoils the perfection 


of a scientific work that is undertaken 
with such an aim,’ 

**]T do not mean money gain,’ she 
said, ‘but human gain. In the end there 
is no real good.’ 

“No real good ?’ I repeated. 

“*No; no real good. It is all cold 
and calm and apart from life. It—it 
is like ycu, very clever and—and_philo- 
sophical, but not human, You dissect a 
frog—it dies: you do not mind, it does 
not matter. I know it is quite right, but 
I do not like it. You don’t feel, nothing 
moves you ; you are very wise and cold 
and indifferent. But I—I am not; I am 
ignorant, womanish—what you will; but 
the dead things do not interest me, and 
the sad things pain me, and the learned 
philosophers who divide the universe into 
pigeonholes make me angry. I like sun- 
shine and—and happiness better than any 
discovery in the world.’ 

“JT don’t altogether understand you,’ 
I remember saying to her. I was so 
shaken by her words, and the whole of 
my nature was rising in such revolt at 
the tyranny of the ‘dead things,’ that 
I grew cold as stone, and almost unable 
to speak for passionate love and longing. 

‘***T am afraid it is not clear,’ she said 
nervously ; ‘but I cannot say it better. 
I wish I had never said it at all.’ 

*¢ ])on’t wish that,’ I answered ; ‘ I like 
to know your thoughts, though, if you will 
let me say so, I think you are mistaken 
in your estimate of me. I am not in- 
different to things—far from it.’ 

‘But she was not convinced. ‘ You 
don’t feel a bit as other people do,’ she 
said. 

“T made a step forward; she was 
looking very beautiful as she stood there 
in the doorway with the cold March light 
behind her. She was, as you may re- 
member, one of those dark, seductive 
women that look their best in emotion ; 
and that night her face and figure seemed 
instinct with a strange new life that I 
afterwards found was love. In spite of 
my coldness I am as other men are, and 
a longing came over me to crush her in 
my arms, to feel her lips on mine. 

“* Sarah,’ I said, and my voice, I am 
sure, was ugly in its hunger, ‘Sarah, I 
am not what you think: I care nothing 
for these things—I only want you. I 
love you, I want you—you, my beauti- 
ful >and I threw my arms about her, 
and almost drew her to me. 
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The “Chemist's finger was off the phial, and the long-imprisoned gas had done its deadly work.” 
(See page 164.) 
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“But she, struggling, freed herself. 
‘Let go!’ she panted, ‘let go!’ and she 
tore herself from my hold. ‘Before, | 
liked you,’ she said, her eyes blazing with 
fear and hate ; ‘but now—now, when you 
look like that, when you touch me, I 
hate you—I hate you!’” 

(Deering at this point laughed softly ; 
but the reader continued unmoved.) 

“ Just then the sound of Jim’s whistle 
reached us, and before Sarah had time 
to go, he himself appeared. ‘ Hulloa!’ 
he said: ‘showing Miss Sarah how a frog’s 
blood goes, or what poison to give her 
mother’s cat? Which is it ?’ 

*** Neither,’ I answered curtly. 

“* Neither? then no doubt it is some- 
thing equally interesting. Nice little 
place, isn’t it ?’ he said, turning to Sarah ; 
‘but too grim and learned for your sweet 
face. It is just dark enough for a walk: 
will you come ?’ 

“She did not answer him, but unresist- 
ingly allowed him to lead her away. 

“T remember that I carefully gathered 
my apparatus together—it was part of my 
nature to do so; I did it then when those 
two had left me alone. Afterwards I went 
and sat on the mouldering wall. The 
wind blew almost straight from the sea, it 
whistled in the bending osiers at my right ; 
the dark garden and orchard were full of 
whisperings and moanings and _ strange 
uneasy things. It was after sunset, but 
away in the west a yellow light still flared, 
though filmy masses of cloud were 
hurrying across the sky, seeking to shut it 
out and promising rain to come. 

“Never do I see that mouldering wall 
and the wide flat land stretching away to 
the poplar at the skyline without recalling 
that night. ‘There was no hiding from 
myself the meaning of Sarah’s words and 
actions. It was no passing fancy on her 
part; however she found me as friend, 
as lover I filled her with loathing. She 
would have none of me as husband or 
lover, or even as friend now—she who was 
all the world to me! I was alone, the 
twilight being on all the earth. 

“It was Deering who had stolen her 
from me! He who might have chosen 
any one—could have chosen any one, 
for love with him was not a _ matter 
of a lifetime’s growth—he had taken her, 
my all. It never occurred to me that 
he did not really care. I was in earnest, 
so all the world must be. I rose from 


the old wall, and paced the damp grass- 


grown path at its foot, thinking, thinking ; 
and the wind whirled last year’s leaves 
past me, and bowed now this bush, now 
that ; and the night grew black, so that I 
could scarcely see amidst the dim shadows 
of the tall osiers that grew almost to the 
wall. 

‘Shortly after that night Deering’s visit 
came to an end. Nothing in any way 
transpired to show him what had taken 
place between Sarah and myself on that 
evening—in fact, nothing was said by either 
him or me that in any way suggested a 
strained relationship between us ; and we 
parted as good friends as ever. 

“It soon became evident to me that 
either he had said nothing of a definite 
nature to Sarah, or else that it was a secret 
between them. ‘This was quite likely, as 
he was not a rich man, and had no 
immediate prospect of being able to 
marry her. Nothing was said of him, and 
nothing of importance occurred here until 
the month of August. ‘Then one morning 
Sarah was missing. From the first I 
imagined Deering was answerable for it ; 
but I took no steps to trace him or her, 
thinking that if they wished to keep their 
marriage a secret from me I would not 
hinder their doing so. I believe Sarah’s 
mother made efforts, which were probably 
fruitless, to find the girl. If she did 
discover anything she did not tell me, and 
I continued to live as before. 

“Tt was almost a year later that I had 
occasion to go to Germany for the purpose 
of a personal interview with a man whose 
research was of particular interest to me 
and was likely to be affected by some 
minor discoveries of my own. Whilst 
abroad I spent one night at Cologne, and 
there it happened Deering was also 
staying. By chance we met in the street ; 
as we strolled together towards the out- 
skirts of the town I asked after Sarah. 
‘Is she here with you ?’ I inquired. 

“ No,’ he answered ; then added, ‘To 
tell the truth, I haven’t seen her very 
lately.’ 

“* Not seen her lately?’ I said. ‘Since 
when ?’ 

“* Qh, in the early spring we agreed to 
differ, and she went off in a tantrum. By 
Jove! she had a temper !’ 

“For a second my heart stopped 
beating. ‘Do you mean to say that you 
have not seen your wife since the early 
spring ?’ I asked; ‘that you are legally 
separated from her after so short a time ?’ 
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“*My wife? Legally separated?’ he 
repeated. ‘ Did she come to you with 
that tale? And you believed her? A 
long-headed, cautious old fish like you!’ 

“To you mean that you did not marry 
her?’ I asked, growing deadly cold. 

“He stared as if I talked nonsense. 
‘Could I afford to marry any one?’ he 
demanded ; ‘and should I, if I could, 
marry a girl in that class? ‘The thing’s 
absurd on the face of it. Really, Steen, I 
gave you credit for more sense and less 
prudery. What’s the matter? Are you 
offended ? I suppose it was a bit caddish 
of me to make love to your servant. I’m 
sorry, but she is an almost sufficient 
excuse ; she was a beautiful woman, you 
know, and by no means unwilling. If 
you are offended—-and I honestly never 
gave you a thought in the matter—I 
apologise. Will that satisfy you?’ 

“ T remember even now how he looked 
as he explained ; I remember a little tree 
growing on his right, and an old peasant 
coming labouring down the sunny road 
in front. I stood still; my hands were 
cold as ice and my throat seemed to have 
contracted, so that when I spoke.my voice 
was soft and low. ‘I loved her,’ I said: 
that was all. 

“*Vou loved her!’ Deering exclaimed, 
and it was clear he was almost amused at 
the idea. Poor fool, he did not under- 
stand; he never, never understood that 
which did not announce itself in large 
letters. ‘You in love!’ he said. ‘You 
wanted her yourself! That accounts for 
your righteous indignation !’ 

“T explained myself a little. ‘You 
mistake my meaning,’ I said. ‘I am not 
sufficiently well born to think nothing of 
a woman’s honour and a man’s trust. I 
loved that woman, who grew from child- 
hood with me—loved her, and would have 
made her my wife.’ 

“Deering whistled in consternation ; 
then he turned to me in his frank, in- 
gratiating way, contrition in every line of 
his face. ‘I’m awfully sorry, old man,’ 
he said: ‘if only I had known !—if I had 
had the faintest idea! Why didn’t you 
give me a hint? ’Pon my soul, though,’ 
he went on, as I did not answer him, ‘I 
don’t know that I really took her from 
you. I doubt whether she’d have married 
you; she was one to go her own way, you 
know, and her way took her to Well, 





we were about equally to blame. Of 
course, if | had had any idea you thought 
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of her like that, it should never have 
happened. It never entered my head 
that you meant to marry her; I thought 
she was only a superior servant you occa- 
sionally played with in your own way.’ 

“So he explained, and I nodded. 
‘You acted in a way that was perfectly 
honourable and right, you think ?’ I asked. 

**T have done it before ; so have other 
fellows,’ he answered. 

“*And the women? What becomes 
of the women ?’ 

“*QOh, they go back to their work, or 
to some one else--it is only a passing 
episode in their lives; they don’t think 
about these things as we do.’ 

“*Tn what way do you think about 
these things if you regard them as more 
than a passing episode ?’ I inquired. 

“*T don’t,’ he answered: ‘I mean by 
“we” women of our class, not men, you 
know.’ 

“Do you think Sarah was like these 
other women you have known?’ I asked 
him. ‘Do you think she is likely to 
regard it as a passing episode ?’ 

‘***T suppose not,’ he admitted. ‘She 
was fond of me, I daresay; I was not 
worth the sacrifice. But really ’—he spoke 
rather irritably now—‘I don’t know that 
I am to blame because I inspired a 
sentimental passion in the breast of your 
housekeeper’s daughter.’ 

“Vou will know it one day,’ I said 
gently, and in spite of the gentleness he 
at last became uneasy. 

*¢When? What do you mean?’ he 
demanded. 

“¢In the day when I kill you you will 
know you were to blame,’ I said, more 
gently still. 

*¢T)on’t be a fool,’ he said cofitemptu- 
ously, though none the less I could see 
he was not quite sure of me. ‘I am 
awfully sorry for what I have done,’ he 
went on ; ‘I would undo it if I could, but 
I can’t, and you can’t, and there’s an end 
of the matter. As for killing me—you 
can’t do that either, and you wouldn’t if 
you could.’ 

“TI smiled a little, his outlook was so 
different to mine. ‘We will wait,’ I said, 
‘we will wait and see.’ 

“TI do not know whether he believed 
my threat ; he may have at the time, but 
afterwards doubtless he laughed at it. It 
was his way : he was always light-hearted, 
swayed by the impulse of the moment. 
He lightly loved and lightly forgot Sarah, 
II 
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loving some one else ; he lightly feared 
and lightly forgot me, thinking af some- 
thing else. But there was nothing eise 
for me to think of in the gloomy old 
house among the water-paths, so I lived 
and waited. 

“One evening Sarah came back of her 
own accord. It was in October, just after 
sunset. I was coming home through the 
little wood, the only one for miles, when 
I heard a rustling in the bushes, and, 
looking down, I saw a woman crouching 
to the ground. When she found I had 
discovered her, Sarah, for it was she, 
rose and confronted me in the red light 
of sunset. And I stood gazing at her 
dumbly, fascinated, but with never a word 
to say. 

“¢What do you want with me?’ she 
asked. 

“T could think of nothing to say except 
to ask if she had come to stay. 

“*Home? Here?’ she said, and 
laughed a little. ‘I have come to bring 
my child to my mother,’ she told me. 
‘ Mothers forgive ; they forget everything 
but to love. Afterwards I am going 
home.’ 

*“*¢Sarah !’ I exclaimed, ‘I too forget 
everything but to love! Forget like a 
mother—only more utterly, more com- 
pletely, for I love more! Come with 
me, back to the old house and the old 
life—come !’ , 

‘She drew her eyelids down, and looked 
curiously at me from underneath them. 
‘Why do you ask me?’ she said. ‘Men 
never ask such things; it is the last 
custom they lose, the custom of despising 
the fallen. It is generous of you—oh 
yes, I am grateful, of course I am 
grateful.. Am I coming?’ she exclaimed 
almost fiercely. (I think I must have 
repeated my entreaty.) ‘Coming here— 
back? Never! I have loved once, 
lived once: let that do.’ 

“¢Sarah! Sarah!’ I began; but even 
as I spoke she turned, and in a moment 
was lost in the thick undergrowth. I 
tried to follow, but it was useless; and 
in a little I went home and_ prepared 
her mother for her coming. Then I 
went to the upper room, the room where 
I work, and sat there in the gathering 
darkness, watching the open land that 
I knew she must cross to reach the 
house. Bit by bit the day died out of 
the sky, spark after spark the dashes of 
light faded from the test-tubes and bottles, 


and the room grew very still and damp 
as the white mist rose from the boggy 
ground and streaked the land with pale 
bars, entering the window and making 
all things within clammy. At last I saw 
her come, at first a cautiously moving 
figure, then fearless, defiant as ever, with 
proud bearing and swift, graceful gait. 
I watched her till the shadow of the 
house hid her—watched till she came 
forth again and the mysterious darkness 
swallowed her up. So I saw her for the 
last time. A few days later I read in 
the paper that a beautiful nameless woman 
had been found drowned ; and I knew 
that it was Sarah, for that same night, 
at the hour when she had done the deed, 
her face, in all its royal beauty, had looked 
in at me from the heavy mists that came 
creeping to my window. It had looked 
in at me, one glance of farewell, as I was 
closing the shutters. 

“But the child was with me, her child ; 
and for his sake I forgot many things, 
loving him almost as his mother, feeling 
for him as if he had been my own. But 
when he was four years old he died, and 
since then I have lived on here alone, 
as I am living still, waiting. Year by 
year the long array of deadly poisons 
that I have studied grows, year by year 
fresh ones are added to the row, and 
fresh knowledge to the study that I love 
best is added to my store: I am waiting, 
only waiting till Deering comes into my 
power, and then—ah, then he will find 
me ready.” 

There came a hoarse cry from the 
bed. ‘Steen! Steen!” it said, “ you 
don’t mean you will poison me in cold 
blood! You can’t mean it!” 

Steen looked up, his small red-brown 
eyes gleaming as he answered, “ Most 
certainly I do.” 

“Good God!” Deering gasped— 
“After all these years! Not after all 
these years! In your own house, too, 
when I am powerless to move or defend 
myself! You have more honour, more 
generosity ! ” 

“ T have neither honour nor generosity,” 
the bent figure by the fireplace said. 
“The years have not altered it, the place 
does not alter it, your helplessness does 
not alter it.” 

The man on the bed raised himself a 
little, so as to see the other. ‘‘ You are 


only joking,” he said, while the muscles 
of his face worked convulsively. 
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don’t mean. it: Joel, my old friend, my 
boyhood’s friend, would not purpose a 
murder in cold blood! Of course it’s 


fun, but devilish ghastly fun. A capitally 
told story too, only a little uncomfort- 
able,” and he laughed nervously. “I 
wonder you took the trouble to write it 
all down; but you always were odd— 
better than most people in your heart, 
though queer outside. I behaved badly — 
infernally badly ; but you know I would 
have cut off my right hand rather than 
harm the girl had I guessed your feelings. 
After all, it was long ago: I was young and 
wild, and you were young and foolish ; I 
have grown old and repented, you have 
grown old and forgiven—isn’t it so, old 
man?” And he stretched out a twitching 
hand. 

But the chemist did not move. “I 
never forget,” he said. ‘I have altered 
little; I have only been waiting ; to-night 
it is finished—I shall wait no more.” 

Deering’s eyes contracted with fear. 
“You are mad!” he cried; ‘“‘you must 
be mad! I shall call for help,” and he 
sent his voice sounding through the silent 
night. 

But there was no answer, and as the 
echoes died away Steen remarked, ‘The 
room where my housekeeper sleeps is far 
away, that of the nurse is still farther : 
judge for yourself—you know the house— 
whether your voice will be heard through 
all the windy passages and stairways of 
the place.” 

Deering sank back. 
shall I do?” he moaned. 

“Not crawl to the door,” Steen 
answered, “because that is locked; nor 
yet with a superhuman effort try a 
struggle with me, for, apart from your 
injured condition, I am the stronger now: 
twenty years of temperance have given 
me the advantage.” 

“Pll not die like a rat ina hole—I’ll 
make a fight for it!” Deering exclaimed 
desperately. 

“You will die when and how I please, 
I have waited twenty years for it, and it 
shall be according to my will now.” 

A fearful effort on the part of Deering, 
followed by the firm touch of Steen’s 
hand on his shoulder ; with a single easy 
movement the chemist forced the other 
to be still. As he lay white and panting 
with pain he recognised the hopelessness 
of his situation ; twisting, he looked Steen 
in the eyes and read there calculated, 


“My God! what 
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relentless hate. Even as he offered one 
last plea for mercy he saw the utter 
mercilessness of his foe. 

“Spare you?” Steen said; ‘‘ why? 
What have you done? Do you think this 
is a sudden idea of mine, an impulse from 
which I am to be persuaded? My pulse 
does not move one beat faster nor my 
heart throb one thrill quicker than when 
I am at work. I have hoped for this, 
waited for it—hoped so long that no 
power on earth shall take it from me now, 
waited so long that I shall not hurry it 
now. ‘There is no need for haste. 
Doubtless I could have briefly told you 
my intentions and reasons, and carried 
them out; but I preferred reading you 
the history of the past, so that you could 
review it clearly before you died. It has 
taken time, but it does not matter, we can 
afford it.” 

“ Devil!” Deering cried. “If you had 
the least of manhood you would strike 
in the open, not poison an injured man 
at the dead of night. Coward you were, 
and coward you are!—cruel, devilish, 
cowardly !” 

“You are of course. at liberty to hold 
what opinions you please,” the chemist 
answered indifferently. “I have long ago 
weighed my proceedings and found them 
just; I never do what I believe to be 
wrong. Still it is natural for you to think 
otherwise, so say all you wish to : the night 
is young yet, and there is no hurry”; and 
he leaned forward to take the poker. 

“Am I to lie here awaiting your good 
pleasure to destroy me?” Deering de- 
manded. But Steen did not hear him 
above the noise he made arranging the 
coals, so he was forced to repeat his 
question. 

The chemist looked up; the firelight 
was playing over him, finding strange 
glowing colours in his eyes, showing his 
face grimly. “Why not?” he said. 
“The mistake in all death sentences is 
their short duration. Contemplation is 
more than half punishment; you shall 
contemplate till four o’clock, then you 
shall die. It is a painless death and a 
quick one. Afterwards I shall sleep till 
the nurse comes in at half-past seven. 
Until four you can say what you please 
about me and my actions, or you can 
consider yourself and your actions, or you 
can say your prayers—I shall not disturb 
you. I am going to read; my eyes are 
good, and I can see by the firelight well 
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enough”; and Steen opened his book as 
he spoke. 

“Man! Devil! Kill me now and 
have done with it!” Deering cried. 

But Steen merely shook his head. 

Silence—only the faint rustle of the 
leaves of the book, the soft falling of the 
ashes from the fire, the measured tick of 
the clock—awful, ghastly silence! ‘Then 
the wind came. The horror of it! A 
sweat of fear that was as the sweat of 
death broke out on the sick man’s face. 
His eyes wandered round the familiar 
room, with its dark wainscot and _ its 
shadowed corners-——wandered as if seeking 
a way of escape, but ever came back 
hopeless to the figure by the fire—the 
little, shrivelled, fearsome figure, sitting 
so still, so still through all this time, 
terror in human form, incarnation of 
retribution! Deering, as he lay watch- 
ing in the silence that followed on the 
dving of the fitful wind, at last broke 
down, and in the extremity of fear cried 
out, begging that the end might be 
hastened. 

But still the answer was “‘ Not yet.” 

Then in desperation he rose as upright 
as he could and, with something of dignity 
still left, cursed his tormentor fully, foully, 
here and hereafter. But the chemist 
never so much as raised his head. After 
that there was silence. 

And so the minutes drew themselves 
out to hours, now lagging leaden-footed, 
now flying fast as the sands of life. But 
at last, quick or slow, they had worn 
themselves away, and Steen rose, closing 
his book. 

“T will tell you what I am going to 
do,” he said, taking a little phial from his 
waistcoat pocket. ‘“‘ Here I have arsine: 
as soon as | nip off the top, the mere 
heat of the room will convert the liquid 
into gas, and a gas so deadly that to 
breathe three bubbles of it is instant 
death. I have chosen this because it is 
quick, complete, and workmanlike. It is 
almost impossible to discover it after 
death. 1 shall pass a draught of air 
through your body, and detection will be 
practically impossible. It is,’ he went 
on, holding the bottle to the light, and 
looking at it with thoughtful admiration, 
“it is singularly well fitted to meet the 
needs of the present case.” He spoke 


impersonally, with only the interest of a 
connoisseur. 
Deering shivered at the scarcely human 


impassivity of the tone. ‘God deal with 
you as you deal with me!” he whispered 
hoarsely, watching the figure that still 
stood by the fire admiring the phial of 
colourless liquid. 

Steen turned ; the words may not have 
been meant for him, but he heard them. 
“Doubtless He will; if He is what 
some take Him to be He will,” Steen 
answered. ‘“ But if He is what I think 
Him, and what you by your actions would 
also seem to think Him, He will not 
trouble about us or our affairs.” 

He drew nearer as he spoke, and 
Deering shrank back, suddenly panic- 
stricken. “Not yet!” he gasped: “ not 
yet! It is not four—it cannot be! Give 
me a little longer, just a little! Think, 
think!” he cried eagerly, waving the other 
back, ‘‘ when your own time comes, when 
you pray for a little respite, you will 
remember how I prayed you, how——” 

A look of contempt passed over the 
chemist’s face. ‘‘ When my time comes,” 
he said, “I shall be the more ready to go 
out into the dark having the thought of 
this done in my mind.” And even as 
he spoke he nipped off the top of the 
phial, and placing his finger over it to 
prevent the escape of the gas, prepared 
to administer it. 

But Deering was determined to sell his 
life dearly ; in spite of his condition he 
made a brave resistance. There was a 
minute’s struggle; each used but one 
hand, the one because of his injury, the 
other because he held the poison; but for 
all that they struggled fiercely, the fitful 
firelight showing them grim and strange. 
Then suddenly Steen freed himself, and 
seizing Deering by the nose, forced him 
by so doing to part his lips in order to 
breathe. In a second, while he was yet 
desperately breathing, the chemist’s finger 
was off the phial, and the long-imprisoned 
gas had done its deadly work. 

Gradually the struggle ceased, but for 
a little Steen kept the phial pressed to 
the lips. But at last the body sank under 
his hands and lay limp and still. He 
stood looking at his work. Before, he had 
kept his head averted, for he knew the 
extreme danger of taking the least particle 
of the gas into his lungs; now he looked 
and was satisfied: all that remained of 
James Deering was a huddled heap on 
the bed. 

He had died, the doctor afterwards 
said, of failure of the heart’s action. 
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.. . his kind and equall Temper, his easie Flow of Mirthe, his Manners, unaffectedlie cheerfulle ; 
his Voice, musicall ; his Person, beautifull; his Habitt, gracefull; his Hospitalitie, natural to 
him ; his Purse, Countenance, Time, Trouble, at his Friend’s Service. 


HERE is no figure in the modern 
world which stands out with 
bolder line or with richer colour- 

ing than the figure of Watts. Yet there 
is no one to whom it is more inappropriate 
to apply sonorous words and glittering 
phrases. 

Standing in the sunset of his attainment, 
full of years and rich in the love of his 
fellow-men, the venerable painter quickens 
the imagination of the world, and presents 
to the gaze of mortality a grateful picture 
of the rapture and sublimity of human 
work. We like to raise our eyes from the 
clamorous valley and mark that stately 
figure on the hill-top in silent communion 
with the gods. We are glad to describe 
him in terms which exalt him to the stars, 
for on the wings of those praises we our- 
selves mount up above the mud of our 
gutters. Men of science, statesmen, poets 
and warriors make pilgrimages to his _hill- 
top in the same spirit as men in olden 
times crossed that very hill on their way 
to the shrine of St. ‘Thomas at Canter- 
bury. I have heard him described by 
enthusiasts with a taste for rhetoric as 
the sublimest figure in Christendom, the 
loftiest soul inhabiting human clay, the 
last hero left to an age of valeting. And 
even those critical ones, who see in 
his work overmuch sentiment for their 
taste, find in the figure of ‘‘ the Signor ” 
himself only that which is illustrious. No 
man in our time has so certainly thrown 
open the gates of his own immortality. 

And yet all these fine phrases which 
clothe the public estimation of Watts 
seem to those familiar with his mind not 
only inappropriate but even distasteful. 
To him they are, indeed, absolutely dis- 
tasteful ; and to me—one who likes him 
well —they are something more than inap- 
propriate—they are dangerous. They 
tend to obscure his gospel, to throw a mist 
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POWELL’sS Description of John Ailton, 
across his philosophy, to undo his life’s 
work, to distort his personality. 

The whole gospel of Watts is simplicity. 
He would have men regard him, not as 
the high-priest of religion, but as the 
disciple of nature. The empyrean he 
leaves to the stars, dignities and titles to 
emperors and kings, the high places of 
the earth to such as care for purple and 
fine linen. Across the world he takes his 
way in the track of humanity, asking 
neither honours nor riches, and seeking all 
his inspiration and obtaining all his com- 
fort in the ranks of the commonplace. 

I remember discussing this subject with 
him one day last year. He stood with 
his back to the fire, emphasising his words 
with quick movements of the head and 
with little impatient sweeps of his right 
arm. A small, spare man, with crimson 
skullcap, the face tapering from the broad 
brow to the point of his white beard, the 
black, mobile eyebrows restless above the 
smiling eyes, the head bent slightly for- 
ward from the slender neck. He was 
dressed in a long coat, the colour of silver- 
sand and reaching to the knee, with a 
dove-coloured waistcoat buttoned up to 
a strip of red tie, white flannel trousers, 
felt slippers, and the familiar crimson cap 
set far back on the head. A workmanlike 
figure, hale and vigorous, and fond of a 
little light banter at the door of his eighty- 
seventh birthday. 

“‘T realise the longer I live,” he said, 
“the need for simplicity. The whole 
world is confounded by the Babel of 
complexity ; no one knows what to think. 
I find myself, to take one instance, unable 
to form any definite opinion on this fiscal 
question. I do not mean that I have 
studied it seriously, for I am not a 
politician, and I am even now a very busy 
man. But I know enough of the matter 
to see that perfectly honest men are in 
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favour of Protection, and perfectly honest 
men as hotly in favour of Free Trade. 
Well, look at that! What is one to 
think? Are we to conclude that in a 
matter of the commercial policy of a 
nation there is no obvious right and no 
obvious wrong? ‘Take another case. Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Bright were both 
good men, moral men; they were what 
people call religious. And yet Mr. Glad- 
stone opposed the emancipation of slaves ; 
and referring to his efforts to improve the 
lot of children employed in factories, Lord 
Shaftesbury speaks in one of his letters 
of Bright’s malignant opposition! It is 
inconceivable. One feels one is living in 
a dream.” 

He shook his head with a tolerant smile, 
and looked up to me for confirmation. 

“T find this fault with theology as 
distinct from religion,” he continued: ‘‘it 
has confused the issues. It has_intro- 
duced complexity. There is a right, and 
there is a wrong, and humanity needs no 
priest to tell it which is which. That is 
why in all my pictures I have never 
introduced any symbol especially con- 
nected with a pirticular creed, either the 
cross or the crescent, to typify righteous- 
ness. I want my work to be free from 
confusions. The noblest symbol is the 
human form, and the human form can 
express all the virtues of life—love, 
courage, faith,—and all the tragedy of 
life —sin, suffering, and death.” 

I asked him how he regarded faith, and 
how far faith in the persistence of the 
soul had influenced his work. 

He sbrugged his shoulders. “ Faith in 
immortality has hardly influenced me at 
all,” he said. ‘‘Conduct which only 
springs from belief in another life does 
not interest me in the least. That kind 
of faith?—no. As for myself, I am 
content to think that if there is a God 
who is cognisant of me, knows about me 
and cares about me, He will be kind to 
me; I can trust His kindness As for 
our shortcomings,” he added, with a little 
smile, “why, I do not think He will be 
very severe—otherwise He would have 
made us better, would He not?” 

Other men, with more dogmatic faith 
in God, speak of the Omnipotent’s 
clemency or the Almighty’s mercy. This 
man, with no formula for his creed, and 
with no assurance of eternity, speaks of 
God’s kindness. It is a homely phrase 


typical of his mind, 


“My work,” he said, “was only made 
possible by the agnosticism of the nine- 
teenth century. It is an expression of 
humanity’s breaking away from theological 
formulas, and yet holding to the law of 
its being—morality, the basis of that 
spirituality to which the human mind has 
at all times striven to give form. If my 
pictures have any merit, it is this repre 
sentation of the spirit of their age. ‘They 
witness to a struggle and to a victory. 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, ex- 
press with incomparable power the senti- 
ments of their period, religious sentiments 
uttered by an organised Church. Had 
they lived in these days they would have 
painted its spirit as it interpreted itself 
to their minds ; perhaps that interpretation 
would be different from the interpretation 
which presents itself to me, but it would 
have been the spirit of the period—a 
struggle to shake off fetters and to walk 
upright.” 

I asked him whether he held that art 
should be a handmaid to morality. 

“A great picture,” he replied, “‘ must 
be ethical,—didactic, if you like, but 
certainly ethical. Humanity has created 
art as it has created tools and weapons, 
for its own advancement, for its own help, 
for its own comfort. You say a picture 
may please and delight without instructing 
or helping. ‘True, and thereby it serves 
a useful end. Herrick’s poems do that ; 
rondeau and triolet do that. But Lear 
is finer work, and Ham/et is greater 
poetry. 

“No,” he went on, ‘while there is so 
much wrong in the world, so much pain 
and so much cruelty, art—poetry, painting, 
and perhaps music—must perform their 
part in the scheme of evolution, and help 
humanity. A picture without an idea is 
like a face without eyes. ‘The idea need 
not be didactic, but it must be ethical 
in the highest sense of the word. 
Humanity is the business of art. All the 
work of the nineteenth century—in art 
and in philosophy—is the vindication of 
humanity, a trenchant opposition to the 
theological theory that humanity in its 
essence is something vile and contemptible, 
and above all things a reverent devotion 
to truth. 

** When people use all these fine phrases 
about me,” he continued, with an honest 
weariness of tone, ‘it pains me, it dis- 
tresses me. I have given my pictures 
away because I do not want a fortune— 
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easy to make a fortune !—and money has 
always seemed to me a poor reward for 
labour. All these things are a matter of 
temperament. No, there is a great deal 
too much extravagant talk about these 
things. I have been a working man all 
my life, earning my daily bread in the 
way that pleased me most, and trying to 
help men and women in their struggle 
with the world. And I am not even 
satisfied with the result. I should be glad 
of a little more money just now !” 

On another occasion, walking to and 
fro in his studio, he told me that he was 
very unhappy about things in general. 
The peace and the calm which in the 
popular estimation crown the evening of 
his days are not the possessions of the 
great painter. From his hill-top he watches 
the struggling world, sees the dust of all 
its conflicts, hears the noise of all its 
rancours, and his heart is disquieted 
within him. 

“There is so much dissipation of 
national energy,” he said, with troubled 
eyes; “no clear vision of right and 
wrong. Political parties are more con- 
cerned in the childish game of Ins and 
Outs than in the stern, the imperative 
business of making men and women 
better citizens. Politics are not yet 
touched by science. ‘The confusion there 
is barbarous and babyish. I look across 
our English world and see clearly and 
distinctly the two vices which more than 
anything else are obstructing the wheels 
of progress: drinking and gambling. 
They are apparent to the least observant 
of men. You cannot take up a paper, 
or walk through the streets of a city, 
without realising the awful ruin which 
these two evils are working in the world. 
But if this is so patent, if this is the 
general agreement of mankind, why is 
there no concentration of national energy 
on the subject? Think how great a 
revolution would be wrought in English 
character and in English health if legis- 
lation set itself sternly to the task of 
preventing drunkenness and gambling ! 
Just those two things. Is it not possible 
for political parties to sink their petty 
differences and to combine to fight against 
these root causes of national degeneration 
and national unrest ? Surely, surely !” 

A publisher complained to me _ the 
other day that the mania for Bridge has 
had _a serious effect upon the book world. 
People who used to read, who used to 


find rest after a day’s work in the pages 
of a book or a magazine, now find their 
relaxation at the card-table, and read 
nothing but the daily paper. 

‘“The most serious aspect of drunken- 
ness and gambling,” said Mr. Watts, “ is 
the increasing hold they are obtaining 
over women. In the lower classes, all 
over the country—particularly in Scotland, 
I fear—women are falling victims to the 
madness of alcoholism. ‘This is very 
serious ; could anything, indeed, be more 
serious? In the higher classes of the 
community women have gone mad over 
the gambling spirit of Bridge. Young 
women discuss at dinner the stakes they 
have won and lost at the card-table. The 
rattle of money is the accompaniment of 
modern conversation. After dinner there 
is an eager movement to the card-room, 
and until the small hours of the morning 
cards are played, cards are talked, and 
money is won and lost. 

“Well—is this good? What has 
happened to the world that the issues of 
right and wrong have become so con- 
fused? It is, I think, the wholesale and 
the undignified scamper away from 
simplicity. I don’t mean that we should 
return to nature in the sense of Rousseau. 
No, no; that is impossible. But the 
simplicity of the mind is independent of 
time and circumstances ; it is eternal. It 
is to this simplicity that the world must 
turn. Life should be dignified and noble. 
Life should be splendid and _ serene. 
How despicable to take money, giving 
no equivalent! How shabby to desire 
personal advantage, only possible by 
another’s loss! ‘Toa great soul the desire 
to win money from another, the spirit of 
gain which sees no wrong in enriching 
itself at the cost of another’s loss, is 
abhorrent and despicable. In a word, it 
is wrong. Right and wrong,—those are 
the two high-roads, and all the other are 
straggling bypaths leading nowhere. 

“ How to obtain this simplicity of mind ? 
Well, education. Are we satisfied with 
our system of education? Is the Board 
School our highest conception of educa- 
tion?” He shrugged his shoulders, and 
shook his head slowly and sadly. “I am 
more interested in education than in any- 
thing else,” he said ; “it is, in my mind, the 
most momentous of all modern problems, 
and I do not see that the newspapers or 
the political parties are doing anything to 
amend the present conditions. I told 
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Mr. Morley my views on this matter. The 
whole object of education, I said to him, 
is to quicken and develop the powers of 
observation, to awaken genius and to in- 
tensify natural gifts. All that does not 
stimulate and develop the natural faculties 
is no education at all. What does our 
present system do?—what is it? It is 
a great soulless mould into which the 
minds of children are poured, that they 
may all come out of a like pattern; and 
they call this progress! The condemna- 
tion of our system is its effect upon the 
mind of children. Directly they pass 
from the kindergarten stage they get to 
hate and detest education—the thing that 
they should love more than their toys and 
their games! Is this natural ?—is it right ? 
No, no; the whole system is wrong, root 
and branch. Weare not rearing intelligent 
citizens, clever craftsmen, devoted scholars, 
and earnest and enthusiastic workpeople. 
We are rearing Civil Service clerks, com- 
petitors for a pension !” 

I asked him once whether he thought 
science would have any effect upon the 
future. We had been talking about the 
present period, and he had said that it 
was one inimical to art. He deplores 
modern costume, —‘‘ We ask ourselves not 
whether a thing * beautiful but whether 
it is in good taste, good taste being a 
passing fashion,”-—and he deplores the 
ugly aspect of our streets. 

“Science,” he answered, ‘‘is the religion 
of the future. It is devoted heart and 
soul to truth, and there is nothing greater 
than truth. The mind of man, Goethe 
said, is greater than nature ; and in some 
respects this is true. Man, standing 
on the earth, can send his soul among 
the stars, weigh them, measure them, 
map out their paths, and foretell their 
courses. ‘This is wonderful. I think the 
world will turn more and more to science, 
and wait upon its words with patience 
and cuntent. But science is not likely 
to have any direct influence upon art. 
Art is independent of science, it is a 
thing of itself and by itself. Only so far 
as science impresses itself upon men’s 
minds will it have any effect upon. art. 
Art, you see, deals with eternal verities, 
the great simplicities of life, which have 
been always in the world and will always 
remain. Love and_ death, pain and 
conflict —these are eternal. The emotions 
of men’s hearts, the dreams of men’s 
minds, the struggles and bitter travail 
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of men’s souls, these are the fields 
over which Art spreads her eternal 
wings. Science, I think, can only have 
an indirect effect upon literature and 
painting. 

“But,” I asked, “if from materialism 
we get a psychical science, giving men 
a new heaven and a new earth, a wholly 
different view of matter and a wholly 
different view of mind,—what will be the 
effect on art?” 

He shook his head. “Poor dear 
Frederic Myers dreamed of these things,” 
he answered, ‘‘ but the end is not yet.” 

Here, I venture to think, the Signor 
is tempted to take a short view. The 
work of Frederic Myers is only just 
begun ; and as in physical science truth 
crept so long on a broken wing, from 
the gropings of Bacon to the hesitating 
hypotheses of Darwin, so is it likely that 
from the daring’ excursions of Myers and 
the careful investigation of Lodge, Crookes, 
and William James, many years must 
elapse before we awake to the full con- 
ception of our psychical powers. 

But it is difficult to induce the Signor 
to talk about art, and more difficult still to 
tempt him into chit-chat concerning his 
own pictures. He prefers to talk about 
the world, with its coat off and its sleeves 
tucked up—the big-limbed, deep-breathing 
world of daily toil. He would like to see 
the heroism of this world recorded on 
canvas and in stone—as he himself has 
shown the way in Postmen’s Park. It is 
in this world that he moves and has his 
being. Humanity—hard-toiling, clumsy, 
stupid, stumbling humanity—this is his 
business. Just as Mr. Morley told me 
we make too much of literature, so the 
painter tells me we make too much of 
art. Humanity to both these workmen is 
greater than any of its labours. 

The conversations which I have striven 
to recall reveal the artist in a new light, 
but in a light which truest shows the 
man. He is far more a man of the 
world than a painter, infinitely more 
interested in the processes of evolution 
than in any of the quarrels of the schools. 
From the time when Torrigiano knocked 
Michael Angelo down in the Carmine, to 
the days when Mr. Whistler was knocking 
down the Royal Academy, painters have 
been almost as quarrelsome a set of men 
as poets or priests. But Watts has never 
cared for brushwork of this kind. He 
has been ever a man who kept the 
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even tenor of his way, content that his 
pictures — 
richly dight, 

Casting a dim religious light— 
should express his thoughts and perhaps 
help others along the difficult road, he 
himself untroubled by the battle of the 
schools. 

Perhaps this spirit is due, in some 
measure at least, to the vigorous manner 
of his life. He has followed George 
Meredith’s advice of living in the open 
and studying nature. Rising every 
morning with the sun, eating sparingly, 
wasting himself in no trivial amusements, 
and riding much in the windy fields, he 
has preserved the vigour of his body and 
the healthy sanity of his mind all through 
his six-and-eighty years. 

“*T often used to reflect,” he said to me 
once, “‘ when I found Millais smoking his 
cigar at eleven, that I had done a day’s 
work before he had even begun ! ” 

Riding, till quite recently, has been the 
Signor’s favourite exercise. It used to be 
a fine sight a few years ago for those who 
were climbing the Hog’s Back to see the 
painter and his groom turn their horses 
from the road into the open field, and 
then, ‘ hell for leather,” go racing through 
the whistling air as though the hounds 
were in front. ‘“‘ Brave days those were !” 
his coachman told me, “and there was 
never a better rider than the master. _ He 
taught me all I know, and he gave me 
an idea about riding I never had before 
—the grace of it. He had the lightest 
hand I know, and wonderful leg-power. 
He could make his horse change feet as 
quick as lightning, pick her up, and send 
her along like thunder. And never a horse, 
kicking, buck-jumping, rearing or shying, 
ever shifted him an inch in his saddle.” 

This pleasant gossip reminds me of the 
Signor’s famous sculpture, “ Physical 
inergy,” which admirably expresses his 
regard for strength and dominion. I do 
not think it is generally known how this 
work became destined for South Africa. 
Mr. Rhodes happened to pay Watts a 
visit when the artist was at work on this 
group. He admired it greatly, somewhat 
to the surprise of Watts, and went away 
without having expressed a desire for 
the possession of the work. The incident 
was almost forgotten when, soon after Mr. 
Rhodes’s death, Lord Grey came to Watts 
with the request that the model might 
be cast and set up in the Matoppos as a 


memorial to Cecil Rhodes, who had often 
expressed to him his admiration of the 
monument. 

“ But it is an unfinished work!” said 
Watts. 

“So is poor Rhodes’,” answered Lord 
Grey ; and the painter, seeing the fitness 
of the memorial, consented. 

So the unfinished work of the greatest 
of modern ethicists in art goes to guard 
the unfinished work of “the great adven- 
turer ”—the most reviled of men—in the 
silence of the Matoppos. It seems to me 
a happy reflection that Rhodes should 
have carried back with him to the turbulent 
fields of South Africa the memory of this 
monument which he saw the veteran artist 
working upon in the peace of his studio. 

Watts has been somewhat of a traveller. 
He shares with his devoted wife a fervent 
admiration for Egypt, and my friend Mr. 
Aidé, who once travelled up the Nile in 
their dahbeah, has told me how the spirit 
of Egypt’s immemorial past came upon 
the great painter in that whispering land. 
He loves the wonders of the world, but 
his heart, I think, is most with Greece. 
He has told Lord Ronald Gower that he 
is a pupil of Pheidias—‘ the greatest 
sculptor of all,’—and his eyes always 
brighten with a keen rapture when he 
talks about the glories of his Athenians. 

“What men they were!” he exclaimed 
to me once. “I shall never forget my 
first view of the Parthenon—that won- 
derful building which is without a single 
straight line. I remember how this fact 
was brought home to me by my friend 
Professor Penrose, who accompanied us 
on one of our visits. He put his hat on 
the end of one of the steps which form 
the base, and we at the other end 
stooped down till our eyes were on a 
level with the marble, and looked towards 
him. ‘There was no sign of the hat; it 
was completely invisible. Just think of 
the skill in carrying out this work, and 
the entrancing beauty of the idea!” 

As a host the great painter is charming. 
He has the old courtly air, the manner 
of the grand Signor, and the gift of 
conversation. It is pleasant to sit with 
him at his ¢ircular dining-table, the whole 
centre occupied by a great brass dish of 
many-coloured fruits, and to listen to his 
talk. ‘The last time I had the pleasure 
of sitting at his side at this table was in 
December, and he was then fresh from 
a visit to Mr, Tree’s performance of 
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Richard II. He was full of the play 
and its staging, told me it was the first 
time he had seen real armour on the 
stage, and discoursed pleasantly on the 
assistance the actor brings to the student 
of Shakespeare. Shakespeare is _ his 
familiar. 

“Once when Carlyle was setting Goethe 
on the topmost peak of Parnassus,” he 
told me with a smile, “I ventured to 
ask him whether the German poet was 
greater than Shakespeare ! You remember 
Carlyle’s enthusiasm for Goethe. Well, 
he checked in his eulogy, threw up his 
hands, and asked who in or under the 
earth could be compared with Shake- 
speare. That was fine, from Carlyle. 
And it’s fine for England ; it ought to be 
a constant inspiration for her, a constant 
call from the mean and the trivial, this 
knowledge that she has produced the 
greatest of all poets. In painting, too, 
she is great in two or three examples. 
Reynolds, although he was only a portrait- 
painter, in that field at least is con- 
summate. ‘Then there is ‘Turner, a 
wonderful genius who gave men new eyes 
wherewith to look at nature. The history 
of this country is a noble one in all the 
fields of human endeavour,—a very noble 
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one. And its history ought to be taught 
in this spirit, in this bracing and stimu- 
lating manner, in all our schools.” 

If Watts has a favourite among all his 
pictures, it is, I think, “ Love and Life,” 
where vigorous and well-knit Love, with 
glittering wings, is sheltering Life, a naked, 
hesitating woman, up a rough and 
mountainous path. But he takes greater 
pride—he told me so with a fine smile 
in his face—in the motto he composed 
as the text for his life,—‘The Utmost 
for the Highest.” That expresses his 
whole soul. Whatever men versed in 
the grammar of art criticism may allege 
against the ethicist in art, this is accepted 
of all men, that Watts’s ideal has been 
the highest of our time, and that he has 
striven to the utmost to give it eternal 
expression. He represents, as no other 
painter of the nineteenth century, the 
spirit of that stormful period, and far 
away from the warring ranks of the 
“ Anecdotal” and the “ Arrangement ” 
he follows the call of sane art in quiet- 
ness and peace, a compelling figure of 
industry and humility. 

One word more. Watts, I think, has 
a greater affection for his idea of com- 
memorating the heroism of the street. 
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THE DIRGE OF THE FOUR CITIES. 


BY FIONA MACLEOD. 


“The four cities of the world that was: the sunken city of Murias, and the city of Gorias, and 
the city of Finias, and the city of Falias.” 


Ancient Gaelic Chronicle. 


INIAS and Falias, 
Where are they gone? 


Does the wave hide Murias— 
Does Gorias know the dawn ? 
Does not the wind wail 
In the city of gems ? 
Do not the prows sail 
Over fallen diadems 
And the spires of dim gold 
And the pale palaces 
Of Murias, whose tale was told 
Ere the world was old? 


Do women cry, Alas / . 
Beyond Finias ? 
Does the eagle pass 
Seeing but her shadow on the grass 
Where once was Falias ? 
And do her towers rise 
Silent and lifeless to the frozen skies ; 
And do whispers and sighs 
Fill the twilights of Finias 
With love that has not grown cold 
Since the days of old? 


Hark to the tolling of bells 
And the crying of wind? 
The old spells 
Time out of mind, 
They are crying before me and behind ! 
I know now no more of my pain, 
But am as the wandering rain 
Or as the wind’s shadow on the grass 
Beyond Finias of the Dark Rose: 
Or, ’mid the pinnacles and still snows 
Of the Silence of Falias, 
I go: or am as the wave that idly flows 


Where the pale weed in songless thickets grows 
Over the towers and fallen palaces 
Where the Sea-City was, 
The City of Murias. 
172 
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THE DEVIL’S POOL. 





BY WALTER HERRIES POLLOCK. 


ITH the exception of the view 
to be obtained from the 
summits of the Col du Géant 

and of many equal and greater passes and 
peaks, there is no better Alpine panorama 
than that which a man can get from the 
top of the Mount Pilatus. Pilatus has, 
on a small scale, the true characteristics 
of a mountain, and in few places can you 
much better encounter that feeling of awe 
in the presence of a great natural wonder 
which all right-minded people have often 
experienced, than on the top of Mount 
Pilatus, dwarf among giants as he is. 
The worst of it is that if you would see 
the sun rise from there you cannot escape 
disturbing influences. On one occasion 
I remember my meditations were rudely 
broken by a little fat German, who, at 
rapid intervals, squeaked out, addressing 
nobody in particular: “ Aber wo ist die 
Jungfrau?” in a note of farcical pathos. 
This threw me into the frivolous mood 
which treads on the heels of a solemn 
one, and straightway I fell to remembering, 
as I watched the splendid effects on the 
mountains, a verse which I found in ¢« 
hymn-book in the kirk at a then little- 
known Scotch watering-place. It ran 
thus : 

Israel in ancient days 

Had a commanding view 

Of Sinai in a blaze, 

And heard the Gospel too ! 


which seems an odd statement, but no 
matter for that. 

Most people know the legend which is 
“antico, antico,” of Mount Pilatus, but 
for the present purpose it may be briefly 
recapitulated. 

The legend tells that the Procurator of 
Judea committed suicide in prison after 
being disgraced by his Imperial master. 
His body was thrown into the Tiber, 
which at once waxed furious and raged 
and stormed until the body was fished 
out, taken away, and cast into the Rhone, 
when the behaviour of the Tiber was 
repeated with a like result. ‘“ Same busi- 
ness ” with the Lake of Geneva. Then it 
was thrown into the little lake on Mount 
Fractus, as Pilatus was then called. 
Then followed storms, floods, landslips, 








until one day a travelling student of great 
learning and magic lore passed that way, 
and, doubtless in choice Latin, made 
terms with the unquiet spirit. It was not, 
of course, to be supposed that it could 
be laid altogether, but matters after that 
became at least tolerable. 

Yet the storms, when they come, are 
riotous enough. ‘The peasants profess to 
foretell the weather from the shape of the 
clouds at and round the summit of Pilatus, 
and the signs are recorded in some lines 
of which Lady Bancroft, in the well-known 
and fascinating book by her husband and 
herself, has given a pleasing version heard 
from a little German boy (and apparently 
transcribed just as he said it), who was 
learning English and mixed up the two 
languages. 

Wenn Pilatus hat sein Hut, 

Den de Wedder’s very gut ; 

Weon Pilatus hat sein Degen, 

Den you know it’s going to regen ; 
Wenn Pilatus hat sein Schwert, 
Den de Wedder’s werse and werse. 


Well, to go straight to the matter in 
hand, it fell upon a day, neither yesterday 
nor a thousand years ago, that a “‘ reading- 
party” was staying for a while at the 
hostelry on the top of Mount Pilatus. 
According to a custom common in their 
time, they were chiefly known to each 
other by nicknames, more or less appro- 
priate. Thus there was the Abbé—he 
was the Coach—the Doctor, Milor, and 
the Tailor. Of these sobriquets one, 
the Doctor, was actually founded on fact. 
The owner of this appellation had really 
taken the first step towards becoming an 
M.D. The Abbé owed his title to a 
learned and saintly aspect, Milor his to a 
certain lordly way he had with him. As 
for the Tailor, he was naturally so called 
not from any resemblance to Moroni’s 
picture, but if for any reason because he 
was a first-rate conjuror. 

On a certain fine morning the party, 
without any collusion, all clamoured at 
once to knock off work and take the air. 
The Abbé, as a matter of duty, raised a 
mild objection ; but, finally, being one 
against three, and being also a wise man, 
observed with a little cough peculiar to 
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him: “Ahem! Ha! Well! Pilatus 
has his hat on, and one might do worse 
than take advantage of it.” 

In time their unpremeditated steps 
took them to the edge of the Devil’s 
Pool. ‘There they had lunch, or nuncheon 
as the Abbé preferred to call it, and then 
came, naturally enough, a tendency to “a 
marvellous exposition of sleep,” save in 
the case of the Tailor, who, like some 
other people, could not sleep in the day- 
time without feeling ‘“‘a hot dry nose” 
on awaking. ‘Therefore he exhorted the 
others not to yield to sleep and leave him 
awake with no company but his own. By 
way of practical argument he produced 
from his waistcoat pocket a diminutive 
pack of cards, which laymen would pro- 
bably have called a Patience Pack, but 
which was known to him as a Vanishing 
Pack (in conjuring language, “ to vanish” 
is unusually an active verb, meaning, as a 
dictionary would put it, “to cause to 
disappear”). The pack was complete, 
the cards were not marked—as, indeed, 
there was no reason why they should be— 
and therefore they were fit for his sinister 
purpose, which was to induce the party to 
play loo. With some objurgations on the 
Tailor they lazily consented. The Abbe, 
indeed, raised a hollow and_ coach- 
becoming protest, but ended with, “ Ah! 
Hem! perhaps a round or two.” So it 
was agreed to play a few rounds at three- 
card loo. The amount to be given to the 
pool was fixed at threepence. 

‘“Why,” asked the Doctor, “ has it 
always according to the books to be three 
or a multiple of three? Three, to go 
back to pagan times, has various sinister 
associations.” 

‘Oh, nonsense!” said Milor; “ think 
of the three Graces and the nine Muses, 
and—well, don’t argue against me—I’m too 
sleepy. What is it to be? Unlimited ?” 

“Young man,” said the Doctor severely, 
“do you know what unlimited loo means? 
Have you ever calculated how much you 
can lose in two hours at unlimited penny 
loo if you hold bad cards and play 
badly ?” 

“ Sapristi, no,” replied Milor, ‘I don’t 
understand mathematics—but I’ve no 
doubt it’s all right, so fire away.” 

They tried for a deal, and the first 
knave fell to the Doctor, who dealt and 
turned up the ace of clubs. 

“Club force?” he said interrogatively, 
and they all answered in the affirmative. 





At the third hand a club was again 
turned up. 

“Club force again,” cried Milor, and 
as he uttered the words he was aware of 
a shadow falling over him from behind. 
The others, before he turned round, 
observed a somewhat remarkable-looking 
stranger who seemed to have appeared 
just as that wonderful conjuror Buatier de 
Kolta used to make, and his followers 
still make, people appear from nowhere 
and nothing. He was slight and tall, with 
a handsome sunburnt face, in which the 
most remarkable point, perhaps, was a pair 
of singularly piercing dark eyes. Above 
these was a pair of very dark eyebrows, 
which now and again shifted and moved, 
while the other features remained motion- 
less, as if they had a separate vitality of 
their own. 

“Forgive, gentlemen,” he said in a 
pleasant voice, which had, however, an 
odd far-away ring, ‘this unintentional 
and unwarrantable intrusion; I did not 
see you till I was close upon you.” 

“Nor we you,” muttered to himself the 
Tailor, who, reminiscent of Buatier, sus- 
pected that the new arrival might be a 
master of Houdin’s art, travelling for 
profit or amusement, or both. 

“A reading-party, 1 see,” said the 
stranger, as he looked round the group 
with his keen glance. 

“Now how the deuce did he know 
that?” said Milor to the Abbé, on whose 
right hand he was sitting. ‘To this the 
Abbé only replied as sotto voce as he 
could : 

‘Ahem! Ha!” 

“And,” continued the _ stranger, 
“studying the Devil’s picture-books by 
the side of the Devil’s Pool. Very 
appropriate.” And on the words he 
laughed, a queer purring kind of laugh 
that somehow was not very pleasant. 

“Will you not take a hand, sir?” 
asked the Tailor courteously. In truth he 
was curious to find out if his idea as to 
the stranger’s reason for existence was 
correct. 

“With pleasure. Why not?” said the 
stranger with equal courtesy and _pro- 
ceeded to take his place on the lett hand 
of the Abbé. As he moved they noticed 
that he limped slightly. 

“T think,” he said, “I heard you say 
that you are playing club force. That 
too is very appropriate.” And he glanced 
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down at his own foot with a rather un- 
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canny smile. ‘I am not,” he continued, 
“like Lord Byron: I do not mind my 
deficiency being observed. Poor Byron ! 
A great man! I knew him well.” 

Now the stranger did not look a day 
older than twenty-five, wherefore the 
Doctor, while the stranger was looking in 
another direction, tapped the ‘Tailor on 
the arm and then tapped his own fore- 
head. ‘he Tailor made a cautious gesture 
which seemed to indicate, ‘‘ It may be so, 
let us wait and see.” Then a hand was 
dealt to the stranger and play was re- 
sumed. 

In the first round after the stranger had 
joined them he took two tricks, playing 
his own hand. In the second he took 
“miss,” which consisted of three high 
trumps, and of course swept the pool. 

“Tf” said the Doctor somewhat 
fatuously, ‘all misses were as likely to be 
sought after as one like that, how delighted 
some society mammas would be !” 

“Ah!” replied the stranger with a 
crooked smile, “there is nothing new in 
that. It has even been much worse. In 
the days of Charles II., for instance. And 
I well remember a remark made by 
Flaccus he suddenly broke off 
saying, ‘I mean you will find something 
like it in what we called at Eton Long 
Horace. I was at the same time a master 
at Harrow—oh! I mean a relation of 
mine was there.” 

The Doctor again nudged the Tailor, 
who, as all his faculties were employed in 
watching the stranger’s fingers, and indeed 
all his movements (he said afterwards he 
was dead certain there was no hanky- 
panky), replied only by a grunt. From 
this moment the stranger went on steadily 
winning, winning, winning, until at last 
Milor, thoroughly roused from his 
indolence, turned to him and said : ‘Corpo 
di Bacco Signor! ‘The devil must have 
taken a hand in this game!” 

“Ah!” said the stranger with his 
purring, jarring laugh, while his eyebrows 
worked ‘“‘every which way,” “ things more 
remarkable than that have happened.” 

Atthe same moment the sky, hitherto 
blue and clear as the Mediterranean on 
a fine day, clouded over, and the Abbé 
looking up remarked: “Ahem! Ha! I 
rather think Pilatus has girt on his 
sword!” The eyes of the others followed 
his. Sure enough, there was the falchion- 
like cloud stretching across the top of the 
mountain. ‘There was a general murmur 
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and movement, but the stranger without 
taking his eyes from the cards said 
quietly: “ Let be, let be! There is time 
yet. I have known my Pilatus since he 
was Procurator—ah yes! and before that 
too.” 

On which the Doctor again nudged the 
Tailor with the same result as before. 

“Come,” cried the stranger briskly, 
“let us go on. I assure you there is yet 
time.” 

At this three of the other four felt in 
their pockets and looked blank. The 
fourth, Milor, followed their example, and 
again waking up, said to the stranger : 

“Palsambleu, Monsieur, mais nous 
sommes tous a sec. You have had the 
devil’s own luck.” 

The stranger bowed and smiled. 

“And we have nothing left. You 
would not have us play for our clothes ?” 

“Or,” put in the Abbé—‘ Ahem! 
Aha !—our bodies ?” 

“No indeed,” replied the stranger, 
smiling, “but there is something more 
precious, far more precious, than either. 
The—how do those charming lines run? 
‘animula vagula blandula—suppose you 
each of you stake yours against me.” 

After he had said this, the stranger sat 
perfectly rigid and gazed straight before 
him into vacancy. He seemed as one for 
the moment in a trance. ‘Therefore the 
Doctor said aloud to the Tailor, ‘‘I told 
you so. Mad as a hatter. Stark staring 
mad. And, if I know anything of my 
business, dangerous. Look at the glitter 
of madness in his eyes. ‘There is nothing 
for it but to humour him.” ‘Then raising 
his voice he said somewhat theatrically to 
the stranger, “Fair sir, so be it. We 
stake our—ahem !—animulas against all 
the pools you have swept. Come,” he 
continued as the stranger’s eyes looked 
full into his while the eyebrows were 
more violently contorted than ever, 
“come, leave your damnable faces and 
begin !” 

The stranger bowed and smiled and 
took up the pack. Even as he dealt the 
first card the air grew dark, a vast bank of 
clouds swept up, and Pilatus’s sword leapt 
from its scabbard and rent the blackness 
with a furious blaze of lightning followed 
by the roar of thunder. Then the rain 
fell in sheets while lightning blazed 
around them. The storm cleared off as 
suddenly as it had come, and when the 
four drenched young men looked round 
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they saw that the stranger had disap- 
eared. The Doctor and the Abbé had 
yeen blinded by the rain, but Milor and 
the Tailor, both of whom pretended to 
have what the Doctor called “ the accursed 
artistic temperament,” made a statement. 
They averred that they had seen—“ or 
seemed to see,” interposed the Doctor— 
a shadowy figure rise from the middle of 
the lake and in the middle of the storm 
—that this fantastic shape had made 
fantastic reverences and beckonings in the 
direction of the stranger, who had taken 
one gigantic stride to join the cloudy 
figure, and that thereafter both disap- 
peared beneath the water’s surface. I 
may pass over the discussion, to put it 
mildly, which followed, but when the 
party fell to talk on it more calmly an 
hour later, the Abbé said, interrogating 
space, “A lunatic?” The Doctor said, 
** Method in his madness if so.” The 
Tailor said, “‘If he did play hanky-panky 
with the cards he beats Charlier himself. 
What do you think, Milor ?” | 

Milor paused a moment, and then 
answered, “There is a story of a parrot 
which, as you may not know it, I will now 
proceed to relate to you. The parrot, a 
bird marvellously quick at picking up 
words and phrases, belonged—this was 
long ago—to a sailor, and the sailor be- 


longed to a war-ship lying in harbour. 
To this ship there came from ashore by 
permission a professional brother of yours, 
Doctor—a conjuror, to divert the honest 
sailor men. He gave a long programme 
to an enthusiastic audience, among whom 
was our special sailor with the parrot 
sitting on his shoulder. At the end of 
every trick the sailor cried in delight, 
‘’'That’s first-rate. Wonder what he'll do 
next!’ ‘Towards the end of the pro- 
gramme the performer announced that he 
desired to finish the show with a pistol 
trick, but that he had forgotten to bring 
any powder with him. ‘To supply this 
want a ship’s boy was immediately de- 
spatched, but both in going and in returning 
he kept his eyes fixed as much as possible 
on the conjuror, insomuch that as he came 
back he spilled the powder, making a 
complete train from the magazine to the 
hanky-panky man. Vous le voyez d'ici. 
When the pistol trick came it was truly 
the finish. ‘The last thing heard of that 
war-ship was the parrot’s voice, screaming 
as the bird went up aloft, ‘That’s first- 
rate. Wonder what he’ll do next !’” 

“Well?” inquired the Doctor, who 
was, perhaps, too interested in the conjuror 
to catch the application. 

“Well,” said Milor, “ I am inclined to 
ask the parrot’s question.” 


‘*PRO VIRTUTE.’’ 
BY MAUD NEPEAN. 


E were so busy yesterday ! 
All round the fire at night, when gray 


Fell twilight’s cloak across the sun; 
Each telling tales of glory won, 
And some were grave, and some were gay. 


My lady smiled when we had done 


Our tales. 


But very short,” she said. 


“T know a braver one, 


“ One day 


There was a man who ran away. 
And thus my story was begun.” 


“But finish it!” we cried. 


“For, pray, 


What was the ending—grave or gay? 
And what the glory that he won?” 
She smiled again; ‘‘ My tale is done. 

It ended when he went away.” 
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O you remember the story in 
“Uncle Remus” of how the 
guinea-fowl got their spots ; how 

“dey wuz one time all blue, ’stid er havin’ 
all dem teenchy little spots on um”? 
When the guinea-fowl had saved Sis Cow 
from the lion, they put their heads together 
to consider what reward should be asked 
for the service ; and presently the spokes- 
man of the party stepped out from the 
“huddlement” and declared “dat dey 
all ‘ud be mighty proud ef Sis Cow kin 
fix it some way so dey can’t be seed so 
fur thoo de woods, kaze dey look blue in 
de sun en dey look blue in de shade, 
en’ dey can’t hide deyse’f nohow.” ‘Then 
placing them all in a row, she sprinkled 
them one by one with milk, turning them 
from blue to grey, so that from that time 
forth the guinea-hen might lead the life of 
security that concealment alone can give. 

Folk-lore is made up of fact and 
fiction ; and the substratum of fact under- 
lying this tale of the guinea-fowl is the 
truth, that amongst foliage a uniform 
coloration is conspicuous and a _parti- 
coloured pattern protective. Backgrounds 
in nature are seldom one-coloured ; and 
since the majority of animals, like the 


guinea-fowl, need concealment, variation of 


pattern is the rule and not the exception. 
No one whose acquaintance with wild 
beasts is limited to specimens kept in 
menageries or exhibited in museums, 
where care is taken to show them to the 
best advantage, can easily realise that the 
colours which stand out in such vivid 
contrast to their artificial surroundings 
have precisely the opposite effect in the 
natural haunts of the species. Yet the 
stock instance of protective coloration, 
namely that of Arctic animals, forcibly 
Suggests that concealment must be looked 
to for the explanation of patterns, however 
fantastic and gaudy, since it discredits 
the view that coloration conspicuous in the 
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cage 1s conspicuous under all conditions, 
and proves the need for concealment in 
animals the antitheses of each other in 
habit. ‘To match the snow of the Arctic 
winter the foxes, stoats, hares and 
ptarmigan turn white; but they recover 
their normal dark colouring to harmonise 
with that of the soil and vegetation when 
the snows disappear with the warmth of the 
following spring ‘Thus a seasonal adjust- 
ment is constantly going on between 
the colours of the animals and that of 
their environment. Stoats and foxes 
are carnivorous and feed upon hares and 
ptarmigan ; and although the necessity 
for concealment is the cause of the change 
in all four, the reason for it in the case of 
the carnivora is aggressive, enabling them 
to catch their prey ; in that of the prey it 
is protective, helping them to avoid their 
enemies. Polar bears, on the contrary, 
are perennially white. In the more 
southern districts of their range, where food 
is procurable in winter and hibernation 
unnecessary, they feed upon seals, fish or 
porpoises, for the capture of which protective 
coloration is helpful ; but in the summer, 
when seedweeds, grasses or lichens are 
available the bears adopt to a large 
extent a vegetable diet, and therefore 
suffer no loss from retaining their white 
coloration. In the case of many of the 
Arctic seals the pups are clothed with 
fluffy snow-white hair, so that while still 
unable to swim and compelled to lie on 
the snow they may escape the notice of 
the polar bears ; but on the Antarctic ice, 
where the seals have neither bears nor 
any land carnivora to fear, the young are 
born with the colours of their parents. 
These cases are strong evidence that 
the coloration of the animals concerned, 
whether permanent or annually changed, 
is a useful adaptation, favouring the 
capture of prey or escape from enemies ; 
and if it be asked whether the similarity 
12 
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between their colouring and that of the 
environment cannot be explained away, 
apart from use, by an inherent tendency 
on the part of hairs and feathers to take 
the tints of their surroundings, the answer 
must be in the negative. Of the scores 
of facts opposed to this view perhaps none 
is more convincing than that furnished by 
another Arctic quadruped, the musk-ox. 
This animal is more exclusively polar in 
its range, and therefore for a longer period 


each year exposed to the assumed 
whitening influence of snow than the 
species previously mentioned. Yet it 


never becomes white, and undergoes no 
greater seasonal change than that which 
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purposes —-escape and capture ; and every- 
where the species which need no conceal- 
ment are ina large minority. Amongst the 
latter are the huge herbivorous animals, 
which are preserved from the attacks of 
carnivora either by size, strength and 
ferocity, or by the safety which ‘lies in 


numbers. Elephants and_ rhinoceroses 
are too formidable to be interfered with 
when full grown, and the calves are 


guarded by their dams ; hippopotamuses 
are protected by their bulk on the land, 
and are safe from all enemies in the 
water; and the calves when in danger 
from crocodiles are savagely defended by 
the mother or carried on her back out 





Tiger lying in wait for prey: to show the protective coloration of the coat, and the imitation of patches 
of sunlight by the white on the head. 


accompanies the annual replacement of 
partially faded old hair by a darker and 
richer coloured coating of new growth. 
The only enemy of the musk-ox is the 
Arctic wolf; and against this it is pro- 
tected by its gregarious habits, its thick 
hair, strong hoofs, and the presence of 
heavy horns in both sexes. It therefore 
has no need of concealment, and does not 
adapt its colour to that of its habitat. 
What is true of Arctic animals is 
equally true of temperate and_ tropical 
species. Everywhere the same factors 
have worked impartially, making for con- 
cealment for two diametrically opposite 


of harm's way. The bisons overran the 
prairies of North America because their 
gregarious habits, coupled with great 
individual size and strength, made them 
more than a match for the wolves.* 
or three lions will sometimes combine 
to pull down a solitary African buffalo, 
but they dare not attack the herd; 
and the buffalo-herdsman in India knows 
he is safe from tigers so long as he 
keeps near his charges. Buffaloes, bisons, 
hippopotamuses, elephants and _ rhinoce- 
roses are alike some shade of black or 
dark brown, the uniform hue of the skin 
and hair being unrelieved by a single pale 


Two 


* The introduction of firearms and horses, both of which were unknown to the aborigines, into 
America in the seventeenth century, initiated the wholesale destruction of bison, which has led to 


the almost total extermination of these animals. 








Giraffe feeding in a thicket of acacias. 
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stripe or spot. Taken in conjunction 
with the admitted security of these 
creatures from carnivora, this fact suggests 
that, where concealment is unneeded, 
animals tend to assume a uniformly dark 
coloration. Other facts point the same 
way. No animal exceeds the common 
mole in the jetty blackness of its fur. 
Its subterranean life and the nature of 
its food make protective coloration super- 
fluous. Ravens, rooks and carrion crows 
are conspicuous everywhere by their 
blackness. ‘They have no need for con- 
cealment, since they feed upon food that 
requires no catching, are unmolested by 
raptorial birds, and nest out of reach of 
rapacious mammals. So too with bears. 
Black is the colour characteristic of these 
animals, as is testified by its prevalence in 
nearly all the known species. Contrary to 
what is commonly believed and to what is 
implied by their classification amongst the 
carnivora, they chiefly subsist upon roots, 
berries, nuts, fruits, honey, or even insects. 
Too inactive for the most part to catch 
wild game, and too fierce and strong to 
be themselves attacked by larger carnivora, 
they would in no way be benefited by 
protectively resembling their surround- 
ings.* Even in the largest species of all, 
the one that ranges over Europe, Central 
Asia and the Rocky Mountains, and is 
known in different districts from its local 





Monkey that matches the tufts of white lichen growing on branches of trees. wild 


variations in colour as the ‘ brown,” 
“isabelline,” “cinnamon,” or “grizzly” 
bear, the fur is for the most part dark 
and uniformly coloured. Yet, since the 


Syrian, Himalayan and Tibetan races 
exhibit environmental colour modifica- 
tions, it will probably be found that this 
species is more addicted to flesh-eating 
in many districts than the smaller and 
blacker bears above alluded to. Certainly 
by its size it is more capable of pulling 
down game ; the grizzly variety, indeed, is 
reported to kill bison and wapiti at times, 
Sharply contrasted with the bears in 
the matter of colouring and diet are the 
cats, whose whole organisation is a_per- 
fected mechanism for catching and killing 
living prey by a sudden pounce from a 
point of vantage. ‘To this end colours 
conducive to concealment are essential ; 
and it may be laid down as a general law 
that all cats are protectively coloured. 
With very few exceptions, the ground tint 
of the coat is some shade of yellow or 
grey, relieved by black markings forming 
spots, patches or stripes. The yellowish 
skin of the tiger, with its vertical black 
stripes, blends with the fading stalks of 
the jungle-grass, and with the dark inter- 
spaces between them. The colours of 
leopards, jaguars, and many of the smaller 
spotted species harmonise with a mottled 
background formed of foliage through 
which the golden but tempered sunlight 
is filtered; whereas the more blotchy 
pattern of the so-called clouded tiger, 
and the longitudinally barred skin of the 
ocelot, seem adapted 
rather to resemble 
rugged bark so as to 
conceal the animal 
when stretched along 
a branch. The ounce 
or snow-leopard, which 
lives in mountainous, 
almost treeless districts 
in Central Asia, is a 
stone-grey colour, 
varied with large ir- 
regularly annular spots, 
the two co-operating 
to match the crannied, 
rocky ground the 
animal frequents, so as 
to hide it from the 
sheep it preys 
upon. In certain 

species, of which the lion and the puma 
are types, the suppression of the spots has 
left the coat a “khaki” or tawny tint. 
In a sense, indeed, the puma might with 


* The general truth of this statement is not materially affected by the fact that the sloth-bears 


of India are sometimes killed by tigers. 
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Indian Spotted Deer, showing sunlight spots on the body, and white on the chin, throat, breast, and belly 
to counteract shadow. 


truth be quoted to refute the saying that 
the leopard cannot change his spots ; for, 
as testified by the presence of spots on 
the cubs, it is certain that the immediate 
ancestors of the puma, as well as of the 
lion, were spotted, and that the fairly 
uniform tawny colour of both species is 
a comparatively recent modification, in- 
duced probably by the forsaking of the 
forest and the adoption of a life in more 
open and sandy country, Neither animal, 
however, has kept to its original habitat ; 
for when the lion entered Africa from 
south-western Asia, where within historic 
times it was common, it found a field free 
from rivals and teeming at the time or 
soon after with game to be had, so to 
speak, for the asking. So also with the 





puma. Not so very long ago, geologically 
speaking, this animal migrated from North 
into South America, and without any 
concomitant change in colour spread 
practically all over the country, adapting 
itself with equal facility to the tropical 
forests, the open pampas and the mountain 
heights up to the level of perpetual snow. 
It is safe to prophesy that in the future, 
if occasion rise, the forest forms will 
revert to their ancestral colouring, and 
this leopard will have acquired his spots 
again. 

It is not to be supposed that the 
concealment colours of carnivora have 
been acquired and preserved solely for 
the purpose of aggression. ‘This may be 
the case with lions and tigers, which few 
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animals, apart from man,* will venture to 
attack ; but the notorious partiality for 
dogs. which leopards. everywhere,, display 
proves that the larger carnivora-feed. upon 
the smaller, probably to a. considerable 





_ patches, is the prevailing colour of the 
body, while white spots or patches are 
in some cases developed upon the face. 
Of .a.Ceylonese ‘species it is said that a 
whole. pack, on the slightest alarm, will 





Cork pinned against a piece of paper of the.same colour,-proving its visibility to be due to reflected 
light_and shadow. 


extent, and forcibly suggests that the 
protective coloration of the latter fulfils 
the twofold object of concealment above 
explained. Pythons and boas, too, which 
also attack carnivora, have to be reckoned 
with in this connection ; and crocodiles 
and alligators habitually lie in wait near 
the water’s edge to seize any animals that 
come to drink. Even jaguars and tigers, 
it is said, are sometimes dragged under ; 
and many a domestic dog has been lost 
through ignorantly entering water fre- 
quented by these reptiles. Clearly an 
animal coloured so as to resemble the 
reeds or rocks on the river’s brink will 
approach the water with greater security 
than one not so disguised. ‘The need 
carnivora themselves have of concealment 
from enemies explains the persistence of 
protective coloration in certain species 
like the half-civet, half-hyena of South 
Africa called by the Dutch the aard- or 
earth-wolf, which feeds exclusively upon 
white ants and carrion and things pro- 
curable without the aid of concealment. 


It is probable that the majority of 


monkeys, if not all of them, are protec- 
tively coloured. Some shade of grey, often 
with a yellowish or brownish tinge and 
frequently relieved by darker or lighter 


become invisible in an instant by crouch- 
ing in the leaves of a palm-tree; and 
the showiest of all, an African species, 
jet black in colour, with a white bushy 
tail, a white ring round the face and a 
white mantle of long silky hair, is coloured 
in this manner to match the patches and 
hanging tassels of white lichen growing 
on the branches of the trees it lives in. 
Since monkeys are exceptionally keen- 
sighted and ever on the watch when 
awake, it is probable that the usefulness 
of concealment comes in chiefly at night, 
when pythons, constrictors and climbing 
nocturnal carnivora search for them sleep- 
ing in the trees. Although most monkeys 
are by no means strict vegetarians, but 
greedily eat insects and spiders, their 
protective coloration has not been ac- 
quired for the purpose of procuring food, 
and, except in rare cases, is not used 
for that object. One such case is that 
of certain East African, baboons which 
have acquired a taste for butcher's meat. 
Hidden in the bushes bordering a forest 
track, they lie in wait for passing bush- 
buck, which they ruthlessly tear in pieces 
and devour. 

The aggressive disguises of carnivora 
for the purpose of preying upon herbivora 


* It is difficult to decide to what extent man as a destroying agent, likely to affect the colouring 


of animals, has to be reckoned with in attempting to account for this phenomenon. 


It should be 


borne in mind that for untold thousands of years he has waged war against large carnivora in 


defence of property and life, and has hunted herbivora for food and clothing. 


Fear of man seems 


to be in many cases inborn, and the astuteness with which certain animals avoid his traps appears to 
be instinctive, and not the outcome of individual experience, or due to the observation of the fate of 
If these beneficial instincts and others, like the death-feigning of foxes and wolves, have 
been fostered, as seems not unlikely, by human persecution, it may well be that protective coloration 
has been influenced by the same agency. 


companions. 
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are equalled in completeness by the pro- 
tective disguises of the herbivora to escape 
that fate. In deer, antelopes, horses—in 
fact, every family of hoofed animals — 
concealment coloration in adaptation to 
habit and environment is the almost in- 
variable rule. As in the carnivora, the 
desert forms assume a sandy hue, the 
forest forms a variegated pattern—with 
this curious difference between the two 
groups: the stripes and spots in the 
carnivora are nearly always black on a 
yellowish ground, whereas in the herbivora 
they are as a rule white on a yellowish 
ground, the white representing streaks 
and patches of sunlight passing through 
the foliage. 

Most deer are essentially forest animals ; 
they never stray far from water, and always 
avoid the deserts. Living in the scrub or 
jungle, they are either spotted with white 
in the way described, or uniformly dark in 
tint to accord with their sombre haunts. 
The chital or spotted deer of India retains 
its white spots throughout the year, be- 
cause it frequents the jungle, which is 
perennially green; but the fallow deer 
and certain other species of temperate 
Europe and Asia take on the spots in 
the summer when the foliage is full, and 
lose them in the winter when it falls. 
On the other hand, the sambar, a relative 
and compatriot of the chital, is unspotted 
at all ages and all seasons of the year, 
because during the day it retires to the 
densest parts of the jungle, where the 
light is dif- 
fused and 
dim, and only 
ventures into 
the open 
glades to feed 
and drink 
under cover 
of the dark- 
ness of night. 

Except 
when silhou- 
etted against 
the skyline as 
they cross a 
tidge or stand 
sentinel upon 
ajutting peak, 
wild sheep and goats can only be seen 
by the practised eye, so closely do their 
colours harmonise with those of the rocks 
on the mountain side. 

Amongst antelopes the ungainly harte- 
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beests, standing high at the withers, low 
at the quarters, and of a fairly uniform 
earthy brown, look like ant-hills at a 
distance, when feeding on the plain with 
head bent down to the grass. On ac- 
count of the yellowish hue of their coats 
gazelles in the desert are difficult to 
detect, and appear to be nothing but 
heaps of sand, sometimes with stones 
near by when white predominates on 
the back or head. Lord Derby’s eland, 
which is found in the thick forests of 
Senegambia and is rarely seen, is a 
magnificent animal, with a chestnut coat 
striped vertically with white, a black neck 
with a white collar and white spots on 
the face. In sharp contrast is the sober- 
coloured South African eland, which in 
the Kalahari desert assumes a uniform 
tawny hue, without a trace of the spots 
and stripes characteristic of herbivora 
which live under cover. ‘The kudu, also 
a member of this family, is admittedly 
the handsomest of all antelopes, with its 
grand carriage, magnificent spiral horns, 
white face spots and striped coat with 
bluish grey reflections. Yet when shelter- 
ing in a thicket from a threatened danger 
it can scarcely be seen, so closely do its 
horns harmonise with twisted branches, 
its white marks with reflected sunlight, 
and its blue coat with the hue of the 
morning and evening mists or the midday 
haze. 

Even in the largest of living ruminants, 
the giraffe, the same necessity for conceal- 
ment is seen. 
When stand- 
ing ina 
clump of 
acacias, these 
animals are 
practically 
invisible at 
a little dis- 
tance, on 
account of 
the perfect 
blend be- 
tween the 


Porpoise as an illustration of a simple type of coloration adapted brown 
for the toning down of light reflected from above and the 
counteraction of the inferior shadow. 


blotches and 
network of 
paler stripes 
upon the body and neck, and the dark 
background broken up by the light pass- 
ing through the intercrossing branches of 
the trees. 

It is just the same with the species of 
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the horse tribe. The wild asses and 
ponies of Central Asia are dun-coloured 
in adaptation to a sandy habitat; the 
more slate-tinted asses of North-Eastern 
Africa harmonise equally well with their 
desert surroundings—they are instances, 
in fact, of 
types of 
coloration 
S20 ani ie 
enough to 
speak for 
themselves. 


But what is 
to be said of 
the remain- 


ing species 
of wild 
horses? 
Those — that 
occur to the 
south of the 
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pools where lions lie in wait for prey, 
the stripes mutually counteract each other 
and blend to a uniform grey, so that the 
animal is nearly invisible, even when the 
moon is full. Add to all this the fact 
that the ,most strongly marked zebras 
frequent 
country 
studded with 
thickets and 
brushwood, 
in which 


their dark 
and pale 
stripes blend 
with the 
lights and 
shades dur- 


ing the day, 
and the pro- 
tective signi- 
ficance of 


deserts of these mark- 
the Soudan ings becomes 
and Somali- Asiatic wild ass, showing the same style of coloration as the porpoise. apparent. 

land exhibit Zebras 


an abrupt and prodigious change of 
colour. Instead of the sandy or slate- 
grey hue of their northern relatives, their 
colour is nothing but a mass of black 
and white stripes from head to tail, from 
back to hoof. Yet they have the same 
need of protection as their allies; and, 
incredible as it may seem, it is none the 
less true, this 
pattern, so 
suggestive of 
the circus, 
also subserves 
concealment. 
As is shown 
by the differ- 
ence in gloss 
between the 








may be taken as a test case in protec- 
tive coloration. Once realise that their 
patterns make for concealment, and there 
will be no difficulty in believing that 
the patterns of all mammals may have 
the same significance. ‘They also show 
that the result achieved is due to a com- 
bination of causes. In all cases, indeed, 
where the 
coloration is 
adapted to 
that end, the 
general effect 
is produced 
by the  co- 
operation of 
seve ral 
factors. Of 


coat of a black these the 
and of a white most impor- 
horse, dark tant are the 
hair reflects | pe taking out of 
the light far § ie @ shadows and 
more vividly a tii, RT the toning 
than white. Ross's Seal on the Antarctic ice, with ripple-marks along the side. down of. re- 
Hence _alter- flected lights. 


nate bands of these hues impart a blurred, 
irregular aspect to a body, and destroy 
the apparent evenness of its surface ; 
while the extension of the stripes to the 
very edge of the body and legs breaks 
up the continuity of their outlines. At 
night, when zebras go to drink at the 


The first is achieved by lightening the 
hair or skin, the second by darkening it 
in particular parts of the body. 

With the close-fitting costumes of the 
present day, women who wish to look 
slim should dress in dull-black, or other 
dark shaded materials, which do not 
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teflect the light,—never in white, which 
shows every shadow and emphasises the 
contours of the figure, making the most 
of its depth and width. ‘To many a foot- 
ball spectator it has been a revelation 
to see the slim-looking Scotch or Irish 
Rugby team, in their dark blue or green 
jerseys, overrun the more stalwart-looking 
white-clad English scrummagers. In the 
case of both man and woman the differ- 
ence in appearance is an optical illusion 
produced by the difference in colour of 
the costume ; and the explanation is that 
the shadows cast by the muscles, arms or 
any bodily excrescence are clearly defined 
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strongest light falls from above. In such 
forms—as in the wild horses and asses, for 
instance—the hair of the upper side is a 
darker shade of colour than that of the 
background, and that of the underside 
lighter. The reason for this may be 
tested by a very simple experiment. Run 
a hatpin through the side of a cork 
and pin it against a piece of paper of 
the same colour on the wall of a sky- 
lighted room. In spite of the identity 
in colour, the cork is visible at ali dis- 
tances, because of the sharpness of the 
contrast between the light that is reflected 
from its upper side and the shadow that 





Egyptian gazetles, to show the alignment of the white on the underside. 


on the white;* whereas the indistinct- 
ness or loss of the shadows on the dark 
material gives a thin, flattened look to the 
body, on account of the apparent oblitera- 
tion of all convexities. 

This principle of light and shade 
obliteration has been perfected for con- 
cealment in many animals. It is a matter 
of common observation that the under- 
side of the body is almost always lighter 
than the upper, often indeed snow-white, 
especially in species which live in the 
Open, or in any localities where the 


pervades it below. Now darken the 
upper side with some sepia, and whiten 
the lower side with some chinese white, 
so as to paint out both light and shade. 
At close quarters the cork is still almost 
as conspicuous as before ; but look at it 
from the opposite side of the room and 
you will be astonished at the effect of the 
paint. It makes the cork look like a 
mere smudge on the paper, by destroying 
its visible convexity. ‘Thus, curiously 
enough, a convex body is invisible under 
a top light against a uniform background, 


* This explanation may suggest that the winter coat of many Arctic animals must be unsuitable 
for its purpose, if the shape of the body is shown up by the distinctness of the shadows on the 
white. But the objection does not apply, because the light in the Arctic regions is subdued by the 
nearness of the sun to the horizon, and the relatively faint shadows that are cast are counteracted 


by the reflected light from the snow. 
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not when it is the same colour, but when 
it is a darker colour above and a paler 
colour below. 

It would be impossible and _profitless 
to enumerate all the animals coloured on 
this princi- 
ple. ‘Tigers, 
leopards, 
jaguars, 
Btoe Cs:, 
rabbits, 
gazelles, 
zebras — all 
accord in 
this parti- 
cular: in the 
first three, 
indeed, the 
white ex- 
tends from 
the chin to the tip of the tail. It is the 
commonest of all patterns; yet its mean- 
ing, simple as it is, was only discovered 
a few years back by the ingenuity of an 
American artist. 

Admirable illustrations of this principle 
are furnished by water animals. Porpoises, 
for example, which feed upon fish, are 
slaty black above and white below. From 
every point of view they are rendered by 
their colouring as invisible as possible in 
their environment, the hue of which 
remains throughout a darker or lighter 
shade of bluish or greenish grey, varying 
in depth with the intensity of the light 
that penetrates the water from above. 
The slaty tint of the back merges into 
the greyness around, when the animal is 
seen from above or the side, and the 
white of the belly counteracts the body- 
shadow from the lateral or ventral aspect. 
Thus concealed, the porpoise — glides 
through the water like a ghost, as invisible 
as may be to the fish it feeds upon and 
to the grampus or killer-whale which 
destroys it. ‘This predatory cetacean is 
the terror of the high seas. Protectively 
coloured themselves for purposes of 
aggression, they hunt in packs like wolves, 
and, although only twenty feet long, ruth- 
lessly tear in pieces whales three times that 
length. Of seals they are inveterate foes. 
It was long ago noticed that the imported 
skins of some of the Antarctic seals were 
scarred with tooth or claw marks, which 
it was thought might be attributed to 
some unknown land carnivore dwelling 
on the southern continent. Recent 
expeditions have shown that no such 





Head of masked palm-civet. 


beast exists, aiid have proved that the scars 
are caused by the teeth of a grampus, 
from which the slippery seal had escaped 
by a timely leap on to the ice. Many 
seals are protectively coloured in the 
same way as porpoises, and for the 
same twofold object, although the 
contrast between the upper and lower 
sides is not so sharp. As an accessory 
to this mode of concealment, the 
uniformity of the coat is often broken up 
by a mottling of pale spots, which on the 
sides of the body in a line with the muzzle 
may run into wavy streaks, to correspond’ 
with the ripples thrown off by the passage 
of the creature through the water. 


Very often isolated patches of paler — 


hair are laid on here and there, to take 
off the shadow. of out-jutting organs. 
You may see them beneath the ears and 
the prominent eyes of herbivora. In the 
lesser kudu of north-east Africa and the 
spotted deer of India, the shadows thrown 
by the head and the curvature of the 
neck are obliterated by a white patch on 
the gullet, and one at the junction of the 
throat and chest ; and those cast by the 
breast and groin are similarly counteracted 
by the whiteness of the inner side of the 
base of the limbs. Even the edge of 
the upper lip and the chin are whitened 
to take off the shadows caused by the 
fold of the mouth and the muzzle. Some- 
times, indeed, the white appears in places 
where you would never suppose it could 
have this effect. Look at the hind- 
quarters of many antelopes and deer, and 
you will see that the white runs right up 
to the root of the tail. Now this region 
of the body is not in shadow when the 
creature stands erect; but watch what 
happens when it lies down. ‘The hind- 
quarters are depressed so that the white 
on the rump is aligned with that of the 
belly, and there is practically a continuous 
area of white from the root of the tail 
forwards; and when, as sometimes 
happens, the legs are white as well, they 
contribute to the effect by being tucked 
up under the body. Remember, too, 
that it is when the animal is resting on 
the ground in this position, perhaps 
dozing, or drowsily chewing the cud, that 
the need for concealment is greatest. 
When standing and watchful, or on the 
run, the need is lessened ; and then the 
rump-patches lose their protective signifi- 
cance and take on quite another function, 
as will be presently explained. 
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Another thing: when the body is fairly 
uniformly tinted or varied with protective 
patterns of a simple type, the face alone is 
often ornamented with special patches of 
white or with bands of that colour set off 
by black. ‘The masked palm-civet of China 
takes its name from its decorative face- 
bands; and the white spots above the 
eyes, on the ears, and the whiteness of 
the cheeks and mouth, are striking 
characteristics of a tiger’s head. So too 
in herbivora. Many gazelles and their 
allies have banded faces; the nose and 
forehead of the bontebok bear a broad 
white blaze, and the head of the 
gemsbok is sharply contrasted with 
the sandy-coloured neck by _ being 
slashed with black and white like a 
zebra’s_ skin. 

What meaning is to be assigned to 
this prevalence of special markings 
for concealment upon the head and 
face? When a tiger lies waiting for 
prey, he faces the spot where it will 
pass, with his body receding into the 
deeper parts of the thicket and _ his 
head amongst the leaves on its out- 
skirts, where the scantier foliage makes 
more play with the light; or when 
creeping towards his quarry, his body, 
flattened to the ground and _fore- 
shortened, is hidden to a great extent 
by the head, which, as the beast 
advances over the broken ground or 
through the jungle, is raised every 
few seconds, to keep the victim in 
sight and calculate the distance for 
the final spring. All cats and most 
carnivora, whether terrestrial or arbo- 
real, have the same_ habit, when 
stalking or crouching for a_ spring, 
of depressing the body behind the 
head; and the climbers, as they peer 
through the leaves to obtain a clear 
view, have greater need of protective 
stripes on the face, which is partially 
exposed, than on the body, which is 
hidden by the denser foliage behind, 

Equally important are such marks 
for the herbivora. Startled by the 
crack of a dry twig, the rustle of a 
dead leaf, or any unusual sight or 
sound, all animals, with foes to fear, 
first face the cause of alarm, and in 
perfect stillness await developments. 
They have three chances of escape 
—concealment, flight, and __ self-de- 
fence. The last is the final resort, 
when the others have failed, and is 
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generally itself a failure. Concealment, 
for which absolute quiescence is essential, 
is often the wisest course to follow, 
especially where females and young are 
concerned ; but every movement of the 
enemy has to be watched the while, so 
that the right moment for flight may be 
seized when the necessity for flight 
becomes apparent. To this end the 
head, with nostrils expanded and ears 
pricked, is turned towards the enemy, 
and both eyes kept upon him. In this 
watchful attitude, with the body fore- 


shortened, little of the animal is visible 





Waterbuck, showing 
the ‘‘ follow the lead” 
patches on rump. 
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but the fore-quarters and the head. Or 
again, when the animal is lying upon the 
ground with its body hidden in the scrub, 
the head, if protectively coloured, may be 
raised to keep an eye on the surrounding 
country and guard against surprise. 

The hind-quarters also are often affected 
by special patches of white. ‘Their use 
under certain conditions has been already 
explained. They attain their greatest 





Head of Gemsbok. 


development in herbivora, but are never 
found in the carnivora. In this respect 
they offer a singular contrast to the 
face and body markings, which exhibit a 
parallelism in development in the two 
groups. In the largest of Indian antelopes, 
the nylghaie, the area beneath the tail is 
snow-white ; in the bontebok there is a 
blotch of the same colour above the root 
of the tail; in the big South African 
waterbuck a large white ring encircles the 
hind-quarters ; and in the wapiti a large 


reddish yellow patch extends all over the 
rump. ‘These are a few out of many 
instances that might be quoted. 

‘The use of these marks is attested by 
the behaviour of certain species that 
possess them. Some antelopes and deer 
when in flight turn up the tail over the 
back, so as to show its white underside 
and the white area beneath it to those that 
are behind. When the Manchurian deer 
is on the 
run, the 
white patch 
is expanded 
by. thee 
erection of 
the dark 
hair round 
its edge, so 
that it ap- 
pears much 
larger than 
at ordinary 
times; and 
the _ spring- 
buck, as he 
leaps away, 
brings into 
use a special 
arrange- 
ment by 
which — the 
i brown _ hair 
of the back 
above the 
tail can, at 
will. pe 
pulled aside 
to reveal a 
great white 
patch under- 
neath. 

These 
proofs that 
the display 
is inten- 
tional, and 
made when danger enforces flight, sug- 
gest that the patches are used as a 
signal to proclaim the presence of an 
enemy. Also, in case of disturbance 
at night, the members of a herd keep 
together, and follow the same line of 
flight, guided by the white signals of the 
leaders ahead. It is now clear why no 
such marks are developed in the carni- 
vora. These animals have not the 
same dangers to face, and are mostly 
independent of their fellows, except 
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when the needs of a family have to be 
attended to. 

In the matter of protective coloration 
monkeys come into the same category as 
When moved by alarm or 


the herbivora. 
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“how” and the “why.” With regard to 
the colouring of beasts, the “‘why” in 
many instances is known, and can be 
guessed in others from that knowledge ; 
in some few it still remains a puzzle, from 


-. ~ . 
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The Clouded Leopard harmonises with tree-trunk. 


a sudden whim, they make off with head- 
long speed through the trees; but the 
laggers are able to keep the leaders in 
sight by the conspicuousness of the red 
patches of naked skin or of the bright- 
coloured hairs which form so characteristic 
an embellishment to the hind-quarters of 
many of these animals. No colour shows 
up better against green foliage than red, 
as flowers and fruits bear witness; but 
the concealment of these patches when 
the monkeys are seated or asleep, and in 
need of protection, prevents their inter- 
fering with the generally protective effect 
of the coloration of the rest of the body. 
The habit of turning up the tail, to 
display its white underside and show the 
young where to run in the dusk, is common 
to all rabbits and hares. 

All facts in natural history have to be 
looked at from two points of view—the 






The Hartebeests look like ant-hills. 


dearth of observations of the animals in 
their natural haunts. But the question 
as to “how” the patterns arose in the 
first instance in a form sufficiently pro- 
nounced to be useful and preservable is 
quite another matter. 

In truth, we are not far ahead of 
“Uncle Remus” in comprehending the 
real and constitutional causes under- 
lying coloration in mammals. — So, 
like him, and with the same disregard 
for the laws of inheritance, we satisfy 
the curiosity of inquisitive children by 
telling them “ Just-So” stories, knowing 
all the waile that if every blue guinea- 
hen in creation had _ been sprinkled 
with milk, and every yellow leopard 
dabbed with black finger-prints, the 
chickens and cubs would have been as 
free from spots as their parents before 
the operation. 
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OWN from the mountain to the 
sea the road wound through 
dense forest. The trees rose in 

great arches overhead, making long aisles 
of foliage. Here and there an open space 
gave view of the peaks on one hand far 
above, and of green plains below stretching 
to a far-off sea. 

Down the road, whistling to the morning, 
strode Lamarre. Over his shoulder he 
carried his gun, and before him ran two 
spaniels). When he came to an open 
glade he passed round its edges, and as 


the dogs flushed the feeding jungle-fowl 
he dropped them with quick, clean shots. 
A native behind gathered up the spoil, 
and they went on. Coming round a sharp 
turn of the road, he saw before him a 


horse tethered to a branch. It pulled 
impatiently at its bridle, and when it saw 
Lamarre it suddenly broke loose and 
galloped up the road. 

Lamarre eyed it with surprise. It was 
a big roan horse recently imported ; he 
recognised it as a purchase of a neigh- 
bouring planter—Mackworth. The horse 
clattered out of sight, and Lamarre went 
on slowly, wondering where was the 
owner. A short distance farther on he 
saw him: a tall man dressed in khaki 
lay on the side of the road _ half-hidden 
in the fern. The dogs stopped before 
him cautiously, and one barked. 

* Hallo!” called Lamarre. 

But there was no answer. Lamarre 
went in, and leaving the road, came up 
to where the man lay. He was half upon 
his face, with his arms flung out. His 
legs were cramped and twisted, and when 
Lamarre raised his face it was black and 
convulsed. He was quite dead. 

Lamarre stepped back in horror, looking 
round as if afraid, wondering whence the 
death had come that had overtaken his 


friend so suddenly. But the forest was 
great and silent and mysterious as ever ; 
the leaves rustled far above, and a monkey 
chattered. The native with the dogs 
stood aloof. Recovering himself, Lamarre 
went up again to the body. He mastered 
his dislike of death, and raising it in his 
arms, propped it against a tree. ‘Then he 
looked to find the cause of death. ‘There 
was none. He could find no bruise, no 
wound of any sort. There was no mark 
of any fall, and Lamarre remembered 
that the horse had been tied up. So 
Mackworth had dismounted purposely. 
But why? 

Lamarre stepped back again. Why had 
he dismounted? Why had he tied up 
his horse? Again Lamarre looked round— 
but again there was only the forest. And 
Lamarre remembered that Mackworth 
was leaving that day for the coast: he 
was about to be married to a girl coming 
out from England. ‘This was his wedding 
journey. He had come two miles barely 
—for his bungalow lay on an estate just 
above the farther shoulder,—and now his 
wedding journey was ended. 

But how? and Lamarre looked round 
him with growing fear. Who had killed 
Mackworth? =JVhat had killed Mack- 
worth? He eyed the shadows of the 
forest with a growing terror at the un- 
known death that lurked there. 

A movement behind him made him 
start: it was his native hunter coming 
forward. He stood near the body, and 
looked. ‘Then he nodded his head, and 
turning to Lamarre, said, ‘‘ Cobra.” 

“What?” asked Lamarre, with a frown. 

The man nodded again, and pointed to 
Mackworth’s left foot and to the riding- 
boot thrown on one side. ‘The foot in its 
merino sock was swollen and contorted. 

‘Cobra bite,” he said again. 

And when Lamarre came and examined 
the foot he found it was true. ‘There 
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“*You are not ashamed of it!’ said Lamarre, his indignation growing” (p. 195) 
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in the heel was a blue mark---one blue 
puncture where the tooth had entered 
and left its deadly venom. 

He sent for coolies, and the dead man 
was carried to his home. ‘The doctor 
came, and the police and the magistrate. 
They held an inquest, and found he had 
died of cobra bite. ‘They buried him in 
his garden. Butneither then nor afterwards 
was it ever known, was it ever guessed, 
how Mackworth could have come by his 
death. Why had he dismounted when just 
beginning his long ride? why had he tied 
up his horse ? why had he pulled off his 
long riding-boot? And what cobra was 
this who, with his one sharp tooth, had 
lurked in the ferns of the roadside ? 

There was much discussion, much 
speculation—but the dead held his own 
secret. The girl went back to England 
unmarried, and in time the story became 
part of the past that no one cares for. 


II. 


The rain fell ceaselessly. All day it 
had fallen with the steady purpose of 
a tropical monsoon; and as night fell 
the rain, encouraged by the darkness, 
became heavier than before. +The air 
was filled with dense spray that drifted 
into every opening, that made mists upon 
the mirrors and dulled all bright surfaces. 
The air tasted wet—warm and sodden 
and stifling. In the club verandah sat 
four men in long chairs, smoking cease- 
lessly. In front the sea boomed—muffled 
through the wet. On three sides hung 
the long curtains of the rain, through 
which the lamps at the gate shone wetly, 
The rush of the rainfall on the roofs and 
trees and courtyard without was so loud 
that talking had ceased, dominated by 
its roar. 

The fourth side opened into the card- 
room. It was empty, and the lamps 
burned dimly. The windows were closed, 
and the air was so stifling that men sat 
outside in the verandah rather than 
endure it. ‘Through the doors came 
servants now and then, to minister to 
the men without. 

*¢ Sahib.” 

Lamarre gave a start: he had nearly 
fallen asleep. 

“A woman wishes to see you, sahib.” 
The man spoke softly and confidentially. 
“What ?” asked Lamarre, annoyed. 

“Old woman, sar,” repeated the servant. 


His neighbours, who had caught the 
words, regarded Lamarre with a smile. 
The latter was visibly annoyed. With a 
gesture of impatience he got up and went 
into the card-room. 

“Who is she?” he demanded angrily, 
“and what does she want? You have 
no business to allow her in the club.” 

The servant spread his hands apologeti- 
cally. ‘‘ Very old woman, sar. Say she 
want master. Very urgent business, she 
say. I say, ‘GO away—come to-morrow,’ 
but she not go. Want to see master.” 

Lamarre reflected. ‘“ Where is she?” 
he asked. 

The boy indicated the far verandah 
behind the billiard-room, and Lamarre 
passed there. 

The men left behind laughed amusedly. 

‘*Same as ever,” said one. “It’s his 
French blood, I suppose.” And another 
grumbled, for he wanted a rubber of 
bridge, and now the fourth had dis- 
appeared. “ He will come back directly,” 
said the third. ‘We will wait.” But 
although they waited, Lamarre did not 
come. 


The rain had made the streets long 
rivers of muddy water ; they were entirely 
deserted. ‘The oil lamps made only a red 
blur, hardly seen from one to another, 
and the rain shut off all distance. | 

The trotting bullocks in the carriage 
trotted no longer: they could hardly 
even walk through the mud and wet. 
And, though the night was hot and stifling, 
there seemed a cold damp in the rain 
as it drifted through the venetian windows. 
Lamarre was uncomfortable and vexed. 
He glanced every now and then with 
annoyance at the woman who crouched 
at his feet. He could not recollect her, 
or that he had ever seen her before. He 
did not understand what she wanted 
with him, and he could not understand 
why he had acceded to her supplications 
that he would accompany her. Who was 
the ‘‘ dying woman with the secret” who 
sent for him? She would not tell. 

The bullocks pressed on. ‘They had 
left the European quarter where the club 
stood. ‘They had passed the bank, still 
and silent, had crossed the maidan by 
the tank, and were entering the narrow 
streets of the native quarter. ‘There 


were no street lamps here, and _ their 
very absence was a relief. The air was 
more luminous, as if the rain held a 
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phosphorescence that dimly outlined the 
bamboo fences at each side of the road. 
At last the carriage stopped. ‘The 


woman got out, and opened a_ small 
gate in the hedge. She passed up a 
path between hibiscus bushes to a low 
house that lay under the palms. Then, 
sheltering under the eaves, she knocked ; 
the door was opened by a child; she 
beckoned Lamarre to enter, and, follow- 
ing him, she closed the door. 

Lamarre found himself in a bare native 
room. The walls were of mud, the floor 
was cowdunged. ‘There were some brass 
cooking pots in a corner, and along one 
side a bench. It was dimly lighted by 
a brass lamp burning cocoanut oil; the 
smell pervaded the air, which was hot 
and dry. ‘The woman invited Lamarre 
to sit down, and disappeared into a 
second room. She returned in a few 
minutes and beckoned him to enter. He 
passed through the open door, which he 
heard closed behind him. The room he 
entered was like the first. There were 
the same walls, the same floor, the same 
oil lamp burning in a niche; but there 
were two chairs and a few boxes, and 
under the barred window was a wooden 
cot. It was covered with a mat, and on 
it lay a woman. 

Lamarre moved forward and looked at 
her anxiously. She was young yet—not 
thirty probably. Her complexion was 
fair, like rich cream, and her features must 
have been beautiful in their youth. Her 
abundant black hair was knotted behind 
her head, which was raised on a hard 
pillow. She regarded him silently out of 
large fever-brightened eyes. 

“I do not know you,” said Lamarre. 

The woman slightly moved her head : 
he did not know whether it was an assent 
or denial. 

“You are very ill,” he said. 

_ She moved her head again. Indeed, 
It was plain she was dying. Her hands 
and arms were emaciated, her face drawn ; 
her breath came very quickly. 

“What is your name ?” 

She tried to speak, but Lamarre could 
hardly catch the sound. She tried again, 
but uselessly : he could not understand. 
Then, turning away, she fumbled in a little 
toilet-box that lay at her side, and at last 
produced a paper, which she held out to 
Lamarre. It was a visiting-card. He 
took it to the lamp and read, “ Mr. W 
H. Mackworth.” 
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A look of surprise came into his face, 
He returned to the bedside and looked 
carefully at the woman. Then he shook 
his head. ‘I should not have known you ; 
but then I only saw you once or twice, 


and it was a good many years ago. Well, 
what do you want with me?” 
The woman made an effort. “I have 


something to tell you,” she said. 

“ Well ?” 

“Sahib, you know me ?” 

“Yes, I remember: you are Devaki. 
You lived with Mackworth till about a 
year before he died; but that is some 
time ago.” 

The woman nodded. Her strength 
increasing, she was able to speak more 
clearly. ‘“ Yes, yes,” she said, “I am 
Devaki. You remember me. My sahib 
was your friend. When he died you found 
him—yes. I was not there, but I heard.” 

Lamarre sat down on a stool beside the 
bed. He took out a cigarette and lit it 
—the smell of the oil lamp was too over- 
powering. Now that he knew who the 
woman was, his interest had disappeared : 
he felt only bored and hot. 

“Well?” he said. 

The woman closed her eyes reflectively. 
“Yes,” she repeated, ‘he was my sahib : 
he bought me when I was a little girl. 
He let me live with him several years. 
I was happy—yes, although I did not 
like the rain and cold up there in the 
hills. ‘Then he sent me away.” 

Lamarre nodded. ‘He 
England.” 

“He went to his own country ; and I 
bought a house down here by the sea 
and settled down. It is this house.” 

She looked at the room with pride—at 
the photographs on the wall, at a framed 
oleograph near the window, at a clock 
that ticked unevenly. 

Lamarre lit another cigarette. He did 
not interrupt. He knew if she had any- 
thing to say that the best way was to let 
her say it in her own way. 

“Yes,” she said, “it is a good house. 
The cocoa-palms have many nuts, and 
there is always the sea.” 

Even through the thick mud walls the 
sea could be heard beating on the shore. 

“He gave it me: he was my sahib. 
Then I heard he was to be married.” 

“How did you hear that?” asked 
Lamarre. 

“His dressing-boy told me. 
my second-cousin.” 


went to 


He was 
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“And you were very angry?” asked 
Lamarre. 

The woman 
Why should I be angry? 
right and his duty. I had no claim. 
gave me house and land. Angry?” 

Lamarre smiled, for the woman was 
vexed. ‘ Well, well,” he said---“ go on.” 

But she was silent for a while, as if 
collecting herself, coming back to her 
former thoughts. ‘Then she continued: 
“T was not angry, but a little sory 
perhaps—after all he had been mine once. 
I thought I would like to see him again 
first, just to say good-bye. I was afraid 
he might not like my going to see him, 
so I did not tell him. I went quietly up 
and came to his bungalow one evening, 
and I told my cousin to tell my sahib I 
wanted very much to see him, just for 
a minute, to say good-bye.” 

“But you had said good-bye a year 
or more before. All had been ended. 
Why do it again ?” asked Lamarre. 

The woman smiled; but she made no 
explanation, hopeless that a man could 
understand a woman’s sentiment. 

‘““He would not see me. He sent a 
message to say I was to go away.” 

“Of course,” said Lamarre: “I won- 
der,” he muttered to himself, “if women 
ever understand finality in things ?” 

“ But I did not go.” 

“ Equally of course,” murmured Lamarre. 

**T stayed with my cousin’s wife in the 
servants’ quarters. ‘That night when he 
was asleep I crept in to see him and say 
good-bye. He was asleep—he never 
knew. I touched him ever so lightly 
on the hand, and he turned. I was afraid 
he would-awake, so I left him for ever. 
I was glad I had seen him.” 

She stopped again. Her breath came 
quicker—the memory agitated her and 
disturbed her calm. But she soon became 
quiet again; and Lamarre, lighting an- 
other cigarette, looked at her curiously. 
He wondered whither all this was leading 
—what was its meaning, why she told 
him of this secret visit to the man, what 
it had to do with him. It was all so long 
ago—and Mackworth was dead. 

Then slowly out of the recesses of his 
mind a doubt began to gather. The 
circumstances of Mackworth’s death began 
to return to him. There was a mystery 
in it. Yes, he remembered now that the 
cobra bite was never quite explained. He 
became more interested. 


shook her head. ‘‘ No. 
It was his 


He 
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“In a few hours he was murdered,” 
she continued. 

Lamarre gave a start, and turned more 
fully towards her. 

‘“Murdered? Impossible !” 

The woman assented slowly. “ He was 
killed. Did you not know?” she said, 
looking at him. 

Lamarre shook his head. “ No, no: he 
died from the bite of a cobra. Why, I 


found him myself by the roadside with 
And the doctor was quite 


his boot off! 
sure.” 

The woman smiled sadly, yet with an 
air of superior knowledge. “Sahib, how 
many fangs have cobras ?” 

“They have two.” 

** Did they find two holes in the sahib’s 
heel ?” 

“ They only found one; but the snake 
may have lost one fang.” 

The woman shook her head. “Can 
cobras bite through the heels of riding- 
boots ?” 

“ He had taken his off.” 

“Why? He was riding to the coast— 
a long ride of sixty miles. Why did he 
dismount close to his home and take his 
boot off ?” 

Lamarre had dropped his cigarette. 
His face became cold and hard. So this 
woman, this young girl as she was then, 
had murdered Mackworth. This_half- 
savage, in some spasm of jealousy, had 
destroyed the man whose bounty had 
made her life happy. She had, no doubt, 
a husband or lover of her own race ; and 
yet, because Mackworth was going to marry, 
she had murdered him. Lamarre felt 
inclined to take her thin brown throat in 
his hands and twist it. “ Well,” he said 
coldly, restraining himself, “‘ you may as 
well tell me all about it. How was it 
done ?” 

The woman seemed surprised at his 
tone, but she continued: “1 should have 
thought you would have known. We all 
know—we people of the country. And 
you, who have lived here so long, you do 
not know. You English, who are so 
clever, and know all things, you do not 
know such a simple matter.” 

It seemed to Lamarre that she was 
confessing her triumph, gloating over 
the memory of her action. “ You may 
as well tell,” he replied, relighting his 
cigarette. 

“Tt is quite simple,” she said. “A 
nail—a sharp, fine nail—was driven into 
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the heel of the boot. It stuck up inside. 
On this was smeared cobra poison, which 
dried on it. When the sahib pulled his 
boot on, the nail went into his foot. He 
was very angry, and called the dressing- 
boy and swore at him. Then he pulled 
on another pair of riding-boots and went 
off.” 

“But,” objected Lamarre, “cobra 
poison acts quickly. He would have 
been dead before he could ride away.” 

“Tt is mixed with something that makes 
it slow to act: it may take half an hour, 
or more. You see, he rode away two 
miles, and then his foot hurt him. He 
felt giddy. He dismounted and tied up 
his horse. ‘Then he pulled off his boot. 
And then he died. None of you sahibs 
guessed ; but we all knew.” 

“Of course you would know,” said 
Lamarre, “since it was your doing.” 

“ All the natives knew,” said Devaki ; 
“they couldn’t help but know. But no 
one told. We do not tell about each 
other to the sahibs.” 

“ Well,” said Lamarre, rising slowly, “ it 
is a pretty confession. You murderess! 


you ought to be hanged.” 


She never winced before his look; 
her eyes grew brighter, but she answered 
quietly enough: “Well, if I have 
murdered a man—what then? I am not 
ashamed of it.” 

“You are not ashamed of it!” said 
Lamarre, his indignation growing. ‘‘ Your 
sahib did everything for you: he picked 
you out of poverty ; he saved you from 
nameless unhappiness; he treated you 
kindly ; and when you parted he gave 
you a home and money to live in comfort 
for the rest of your days. Yet you 
murdered him—you murdered him.” 

Devaki’s face had changed as Lamarre 
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spoke. For the first time it showed real 
emotion. It seemed as if his words had 
pierced the languor of coming death. 
Her face flushed, and she raised herself 
slightly and stared at Lamarre. For a 
moment or two there was silence. Then 
with a little laugh she fell back. 

“Oh no,” she said, half to herself, “I 
did not kill him—not 47m.” 

** You have just confessed it.” 

Again she laughed—a hollow, weak, un- 
happy laugh—and shook her head. ‘No, 
no—not him. The one I killed was my 
cousin, the dressing-boy.” 

Lamarre drew a long breath, and sat 
down. “Who killed Mackworth?” he 
asked clearly. 

The woman continued, smiling and 
tapping her breast with her fingers. 
‘Who killed the sahib?” she repeated 
dreamily—“ who killed the sahib? His 
dressing-boy killed him because the sahib 
fined him. But I knew, and I killed 
the dressing-boy afterwards. Yes, yes—I 
killed him.” 

“You killed the boy—your cousin ?” 

‘They said it was cholera he died of,” 
and she smiled again, weakly, looking at 
Lamarre as if for approval. “I thought 
you would like to know.” 

Her voice became weaker, her eyes 
half closed, her hands ceased their tapping. 
**Good-night, sahib; I thought that you 
would like to know.” 


* * * * * 


Outside, the rain fell as steadily as 
ever; but Lamarre heeded it not. ‘The 
water splashed up to his knees, the wind 
moaned in the palms, the sea boomed 
solemnly across the night ; and Lamarre 
walked back as in a dream, bareheaded 
to the storm, wondering at many things. 
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DEVONSHIRE HOUSE.* 


BY ERNEST M. JESSOP. 


])"= squat, gloomy and unim- 
posing as it appears to the 
passer by, once within its walls 

one feels that the house has a sort of old- 

world magnificence, well in keeping with 
its history and that of the great family 
which has owned it for so many long 
years. On the male side the Devonshires 
have ever been a calm, a quiet, anda level- 
headed race, with a keen eye for their 
interests and a strong hand to redress 
their wrongs, as also a lofty contempt for 
the littlenesses which constitute the daily 
life of those less fortunately endowed. 

So long ago as 1660 we find them making 

history. A leading part in the Restoration 

of Charles II. was played by Christian, 

Countess of Devonshire, who was cele- 

brated for her loyalty, her management of 

her son’s affairs, her hospitality, and her 
patronage of the wits who frequently met 
at her house. ‘‘Came to see me,” says 

Evelyn, “‘ the old Countesse of Devonshire, 

with that excellent and worthy person, 


my Lord, her sonn, from Rowhampton.” 
(The present house in Piqudillo, as Picca- 
dilly was then called, had not then been 
built.) 

This same ‘‘sonn” is also mentioned by 
Evelyn in the reign of James II. “Just 
as I was coming into the lodgings at 
Whitehall, a little before dinner, my Lord 
of Devonshire standing very neere his 
Majesty’s bed-chamber doore in the lobby, 
came Col. Culpeper, and in a rude manner 
looking my Lord in the face, asked whether 
this was atime and place for excluders 
to appeare ; my Lord at first tooke little 
notice of what he said, knowing him to 
be a hot-headed fellow, but he reiterating 
it, my Lord ask’d Culpeper whether he 
meant him; he said, yes, he meant his 
Lordship. My Lord told him he was no 
excluder (as indeed he was not); the 
other affirming it againe, my Lord told 
him he lied, on which Culpeper struck 
him a box on the eare, which my Lord 
return’d and fell’d him. ‘They were 


* Llustrated from special photographs by Russell & Sons. 
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soone parted, Culpeper was seiz’d, and 
his Majesty, who was all the while in his 
bed chamber, order’d him to be carried 
to the Green Cloth Officer, who sent him 
to the Marshalsea, as he deserved. My 
Lord of Devonshire had nothing said 
to him.” 

But although nothing was said to him 
at the time he afterwards seems to have 
been fined no less a sum than £30,000 
for striking in Court. ‘This he was allowed 
time to pay, but took so long that King 
* James, who was, like most of his race, 
very short of money, offered to make a 
considerable reduction for prompt cash. 
The Earl, who was deep in the councils 
of the Prince of Orange’s party, made a 
counter offer to the King to the effect that 
if allowed yet more time he would double 
the amount, and so dragged the matter on 
that when the Revolution of 1688 took 
place he was entirely absolved from his 
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His services to William III. brought 
the title of Duke to the head of the Devon- 
shire family. For the information of the 
latter-day sportsman one may note that the 
first bearer of the title seems to have been 
a patron of the turf. Evelyn notes on a 
certain day in 1699, ‘‘ The Duke of Devon 
lost £1900 at a horse-race at Newmarket.” 
His Grace did not, however, forget the 
claims of charity, for he was one of the first 
subscribers to Greenwich Hospital, towards 
the building of which he contributed 
£500. It has been said of this Duke, who 
seems to have been of an acquisitive 
disposition, that after the accession of 
George I. he received from that monarch 
places and pensions of the value of above 
200,000; no doubt for services ren- 
dered in the matter of the Hanoverian 
succession. 

About the year 1784 Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire, was the acknowledged 


ee 


The Garden. 


bargain by William III. This is probably 
one of the greatest and most skilful ex- 


queen of politics, beauty and accomplish- 
ments. Says Sir N. W. Wraxall, “ Her 





amples of the gentle art of playing double 


personal charms constituted her smallest 
or quits on record. 


pretension to universal admiration,—it lay 
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rather in the graces of her deportment, 
in her irresistible manners, and the 
seduction of her society. She possessed 
an ardent temper, susceptible of deep as 
well as strong impressions, a cultivated 
understanding, and much sensibility—not 
exempt, perhaps, from vanityand coquetry.” 
Of the story of her assistance to Fox in 
his election for Westminster in 1784 so 
much has been written that it is sufficient 
to say the populace simply went mad 
about her, and that in her old age she 
was wont to declare the greatest compli- 
ment ever paid to her was by a rough 


Trishman who asked permission to light 
his pipe with a flash from her sparkling 
eyes. Of her portrait, the masterpiece by 
Gainsborough, and its vicissitudes we all 
krow the history. 

Of her husband, says Doctor Samuel 
Johnson, ‘‘ He is a man of such dogged 
veracity that if he had promised any one 
an acorn and not one had grown in his 
woods that year he would have sent to 
Denmark for one.” No small praise this 
from such a sturdy old Tory to the head 
of the Whig party ! 

Of the innumerable great entertain- 
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ments which history tells us have been 
given at Devonshire House, one may 
mention that in 1814 by William, sixth 
Duke of Devonshire, to the Emperor of 
Russia, the King of Prussia, the allied 
sovereigns, their ministers and generals. 

On May 27th, 1850, the late Duke lent 
his house and assistance for a most notable 
function. Charles Dickens and Sir Edward 
Bulwer Lytton were trying to institute a 
Guild of Literature and Art. To obtain 


funds for this purpose a stage was erected 
in the Ballroom of Devonshire House, 
while the Library was 


utilised as a 








Green Room. The pieces acted were 
Mr. Nightingale’s Diary, a farce specially 
written by Charles Dickens, and JVot 
so Bad as we Seem, a comedy by Sir 
E. B. Lytton. The actors comprised 
Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Dickens, Douglas 
Jerrold, John Leech, Maclise, and many 
more of the most famous actors, authors 
and artists of the day. At the first per- 
formance were present Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort, with the cream 
of Society. The Duke of Devonshire, it 


may be mentioned, paid all expenses 
incurred in the representation. 























The wonderful fancy-dress ball given by 
the present Duchess a few years since still 
holds its place as the greatest private 
entertainment of our own times. 

In 1737 was built the present Devon- 
shire House by Kent, the architect for 
the third Duke of Devonshire. Its cost 
was £20,000. The house as originally 
built must have been a far more pictur- 
esque structure than it is at present ; the 
entrance formerly being by a double flight 
of stone steps leading to the great re- 
ception rooms on the first floor, instead 
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four inches in diameter, clamped together 
by bands of silver gilt on to a light and 
elegant gilt iron railing. The landing at 
the head of the staircase is also of white 
marble, and leads by glass doors direct 
into the Ballroom. ‘The staircase is 
covered by a high-domed roof supported 
by marble caryatides. The whole of 
this work, together with the decorations 
of many of the rooms, is of the early 
Victorian period. 

Of the Ballroom itself, what shall one 
say? It is large, it is handsomely pro- 





The Duke’s Room. 


of the somewhat mean-looking and low- 
roofed hall which now from the ground 
level leads to the beautiful circular marble 
staircase. 

At the time of the removal of the old 
entrance was added the annexe containing 
this same marble staircase, which rises 
from a handsome inner hall, whose chief 
Ornament is a great Algerian onyx vase 
some four feet in diameter. The stair- 
case itself is of pure white marble with 
walls of alabaster, but it is the handrail 
which gives it its unique appearance. 
This is composed of solid blocks of 
rock-crystal some fifteen inches long by 


portioned. ‘There are the beautifully 
designed and finished doors, with their 
elegantly modelled settings, the ceiling 
and walls, with their dainty mouldings 
and enrichments, their lemon and cream 
and gold satin panellings, the sculptured 
marble mantels, all suggestive of the art 
of the eighteenth century. At the end is 
a great work by Jordaens, in its beautiful 
carved and gilded frame; and all around 
hang masterpieces of the painter’s art. 
Even the furniture and the worn oaken 
floor take us back to past ages; but— 
and there is a but—the sacrilegious hand 
of the early Victorian decorator shows 
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itself in more than one place. His 
the great heavy glass candelabra, his the 
uncouth copy of old Venetian damask 
which covers lounge and chair, which, 
worn and faded as it is, yet contrives to 
look out of keeping with the old-world 
magnificence of its surroundings. Still, 
with it all, the room looks a fair enough 
setting for the brains and beauty which 
for many a generation have met in it 
at the call of the great family whose 
representatives yet hold so high a place 
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lators, all anxious to turn his London 
house into money-spinning boxes of 
brick, of stone and of stucco. 

Next in. importance to the Ballroom 
comes the “Saloon,” certainly the most 
distinguished-looking room in the house : 
square in shape and very lofty, with a 
great domed ceiling, its corners bearing 
groups of amorini who sport amid garlands 
of flowers. Finely designed enough it is 
up to a point; but, truth to tell, one 
must leave out of the picture the im- 
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in Britain’s councils. As for the view 
from the windows of the Ballroom, were 
it not for the towering and envious 
buildings on either side, one might easily 
imagine, looking at the terrace garden, 
the spreading lawn, dotted with fountain 
and statue, and backed by the ancient 
trees belonging to itself and intermingled 
with those of Lansdowne House and 
Berkeley Square, that one was far enough 
away from the roar and bustle of 
Piccadilly. All credit to the noble 
owner, who year after year turns away 
from the fabulous offers of greedy specu- 


mense reproduction of the insignia of 
the Order of the Garter, which occupies 
the centre of the dome, and from which 
depends the great glass candelabra light- 
ing the room. ‘The wall decorations are 
very fine, both in shape and colour; the 
old rose satin damask panels, in their rich 
carved and gilded frames, fitting with de- 
lightful harmony of colour on to the 
putty-coloured paint and the gilded frieze 
and mouldings. At one side of the room 
is placed with the happiest effect a 
great mirror in a wide panelled frame 
of carved and gilded wood. The floor 
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is of old English oak, covered in 
the centre with an Aubusson carpet of 
soft and harmonious colours. Of the 
furniture,~who shall speak? There it is 
—old Venetian, Empire, Louis Seize— 
at once the admiration and despair of 
latter-day designers and manufacturers. 
The clock, too, with its rock-crystal 


columns and its silent mechanism, and 
the great Rose du Barry Sevres vases on 
either side, stand silent witnesses to the 
genius of an age that is past. 

Next to the Saloon one visits the “‘ Red 
a light, cheerful apartment, with 


” 


Room, 


The Dining-Room : 


an eighteenth-century ceiling containing 
many panels painted with classical sub- 
jects in neutral tints. All the paint of 
this room is in a delicate cream-colour 
lightly relieved with gold. The walls are 
panelled with satin damask of a rich 
but not obtrusive shade of rose red. 
Hung on the eastern wall is a most 
beautiful Velasquez portrait of a child 
in a red dress, while the other pictures 
comprise specimens of the best pre- 
served work of Rembrandt, Carlo Maratti 
and others. On the mantel is a Louis 
Quatorze Boule clock, and near by a 
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wonderful antique cabinet inlaid with 
pictures in various coloured marbles. 
Another but plainer cabinet contains and 
bears some fine old china, such as Sévres, 
Chelsea, Derby, and Sévres Bisque. 

From the “ Red” we go to the “Green 
Room,” one of the largest, most interesting 
and comfortable in’ the house. The 
ceiling is light and handsome in cream 
and gold, the walls of a rich deep shade of 
myrtle-green satin damask, the chimney- 
piece and stove particularly good, in white 
carved marble, bright steel, and ormolu. 
In this room stands some very fine 


The Duke’s Seat. 


antique furniture, notably Georgian chairs 
and Louis Seize settees, covered in 
old pale tinted brocades to harmonise 
with their gilded frames. On the walls 
hang pictures by Rubens, Rembrandt, 
Wouvermans, Ruysdael and _ Salvator 
Rosa. On either side of the mantel are 
three cases of antique miniatures by the 
most eminent hands. Throughout the 
room are scattered in artistic profusion 
photographs and souvenirs of — great 
persons of the immediate past—a table 
with signed photographs of deceased 
Royal personages being a conspicuous 
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feature. Of the ornaments one may note, 
as specimens of wonderful colour, design 
and workmanship, a pair of old Bleu du 
Roi Sévres vases mounted in ormolu, and 
a great crystal vase some two feet in 
height, the colours of which are perfectly 
dazzling to the eye. 

The Dining-room is, as the tastes and 
habits of its owner, plain and simple, but 
that plainness and simplicity is of the 
best. The walls and ceiling are of cream 
paint, their mouldings lightly touched 
with gold, but the walls bear no fewer 
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Duke’s Room, a modest, unpretending 
apartment indeed, taking into considera- 
tion the amount of history that has 
been made therein. The walls are 
nearly covered with bookcases, the literary 
contents of Devonshire House being 
not the least of its treasures. For ex- 
ample, among the books may be found 
the complete collection of Old English 
Plays formed by John Philip Kemble, 
which was purchased by the sixth Duke 
for £2000 after his (Kemble’s) death. 
Over the bookcases hang some fine old 


The Ballroom. 


than six of Vandyke’s portraits, besides 
specimens of Franz Hals, Sir Joshua 


Reynolds and Sir Peter Lely. ‘The 
mantel is white sculptured marble, and the 
eighteenth-century stove has in its front a 
relic of the past in the shape of a large 
dumb waiter. The carpet is Aubusson, 
and the chairs plain but good eighteenth- 
century. The light is mainly supplied 
by a magnificent ormolu electrolier, in 
striking contrast to most of the other 
rooms, which are lit up by gigantic 
hanging glass candelabra and wax candles. 

At the far end of the Ballroom, and 
facing the beautiful quiet garden, is the 


pictures; and here one may note that, 
in addition to those already mentioned, 
the Duke’s collection contains Rubens’ 
“ Madonna and Child, and St. Elizabeth,” 
*Jacob’s Dream” by Salvator Rosa, 
“Samson and Delilah” by ‘Tintoretto, 
** Moses in the Bulrushes” by Murillo, 
Vandyke’s “Lord Strafford,” ‘ Lord 
Richard Cavendish” by Reynolds, Rem- 
brandt’s “Jewish Rabbi,” “Titian” by 
himself, and others of world-wide celebrity. 
To return to the Duke’s Room, of which 
the photograph on page 19g was taken 
just as his Grace had left it. The furni- 
ture is of the plainest mahogany, covered 
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in warm red leather, the only curious- 
looking article being the Duke’s chair 
drawn up to the writing table, which looks 
like a piece of old Venetian work, with its 
quaint gilded winged figures for arms. 
Here and there over all the furniture, but 
in well-ordered confusion, lie papers and 
manuscripts tied and docketed in the 
neatest manner. Here too, on tables, 
chairs, settees and cupboards, stand the 
well-known red and gold despatch-boxes 
sacred to Government papers. In one 
corner on an easel rests a life-size water- 
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Few men get through so much head-work 
in a quiet manner as he, but he absolutely 
declines to be bustled. Knowing as he 
does that the affairs, whether of his great 
estates or the still greater questions of 
politics, concern so many besides himself, 
he declines to give decisions of world- 
wide consequence until he has most 
thoroughly weighed their pros and cons, 
But having once given those decisions, no 
man is more immovable; and with it all 
so quiet, so unassuming, and so honoured 
by all who know him. 
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colour portrait of his Grace’s father, still 
so well remembered by servants and 
tenants as the ‘fold Duke.’ Somewhat 
low in tone, it is a striking likeness of the 
grave, quiet, thoughtful man who made 
Eastbourne and did so much for the trade 
of the north of England. 

Looking carefully at his present Grace, 
as he walks cigar in mouth, with quick alert 
gait, up and down the long Ballroom, 
One notices the likeness: the same well- 
shaped head, the quiet, steady eyes, the 
tall figure, the high-bred air. As a 
matter of fact the general idea of his 
Grace’s temperament is quite erroneous. 


The Duchess’s room is some eighteen 
feet square, and very lofty, with  silk- 
damask-covered walls of soft grey and 
claret-colour. The furniture is the finest 
of Louis Seize, with gilded frames and 
coverings of quiet-coloured old silk 
brocade. ‘The few pictures are not large, 
but they were painted by the greatest of 
the old masters. The mantel is of white 
marble, and bears a set of old Rose du 
Barry Sévres vases worth a fortune in 
themselves. The floor is covered with 
Persian rugs, but the distinguishing feature 
of the room is the photographs, which fill 
every available nook and corner. Photo- 
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The Marble Staircase. . 


graphs, all signed, of friends and relatives ; 
of every one who is any one in Society, 
from the King and Queen downwards— 
princes, princesses, ambassadors, lords, 
ladies, actors, authors, painters, singers— 
all are mixed up in picturesque confusion, 
until we come to the writing-table, where, 
prominent and isolated, are the large 
photographs of the Duke in his younger 
days, with his features wearing the same 


quiet inscrutable expression we all know 
so well. 

With a last look at all the pretty and 
costly toys scattered [about, down one 
goes by the beautiful marble stairway, 
through the low-roofed, old-fashioned 
entrance-hall, with its eighteenth-century 
carved English mahogany furniture and its 
quaint black-covered porter’s chairs, out 
to the well-known Piccadilly courtyard. 








Photo by R. H. Preston, Penzance. 








THE NINETEEN MERRY MAIDENS. 


BY CHARLES MARRIOTT. 


z, ANCING on a Sunday! think 
‘pon that, missie: a passel 0’ 


heathenish young wimmen, all 
turned to stone; and there they are this 
minnit.” 

Mr. Dan’! Prowse did not look the sort 
of person to indulge in fairy tales. He 
had a large yellow face fringed with white 
whiskers, small grey eyes, a long obstinate 
upper lip, and a wide straight mouth, at 
this moment pursed up impressively as he 
pointed to the invisible maidens with the 
stub of a dinner-knife. Joyce recognised, 
in passing, that it wag his likeness to 
a benevolent Jack-in-the-box which first 
attracted her to him. This resemblance 
was carried out by his jerky gait (for 
Mr. Prowse was slightly lame), his. sudden 
appearances from nowhere in particular, 
and fortuitous connection with the general 
life of the farm. When he was not 
milking he seemed always, as now, to be 
peeling potatoes. 

Putting Mr. Prowse’s veracity on one 
side, there undoubtedly were the Maidens, 
a grey sisterhood set in a circle as a 
warning to all men in the well-frequented 
field where the footpath ran from Chin 
Chapel to Adrian Churchtown. Joyce 
had been dying to hear the story ever 
since the day she drove with Aunt Eleanor 
in a Jersey car from Porthlew station to 
their farmhouse lodgings at Chengwyn, 
“the windy -house” on the downland 
overlooking Rosewithan Cove. Their 
driver showed his newness to the job by 
merely naming features of interest as they 
passed them, without risking his memory 
of the guide-book legends. He pointed 
out the ancient wayside crosses, “the 
holed stone,” and just before they turned 
off the main road down the lane to 
Chengwyn, jerked his head to the left 


and said, ‘There are the Nineteen 
Merry Maidens,” flourished his whip to 
the right and added in the tone of one 
come to the end of his obligations, “‘and 
there are the Pipers.” 

Aunt Eleanor, who sat with closed eyes 
recovering from the long railway journey, 
merely said, Oh!” and Joyce, who was 
perhaps the one person never deceived 
by Aunt Eleanor’s theoretical fondness for 
country life, and practical indifference to 
everything outside the pages of a book, 
forbore to prompt the question she herself 
was too shy to ask. 

Only to-day she had reached that stage 
of intimacy with Mr. Dan’l Prowse which 
made the question possible ; and he, with 
a scandalised memory of a doll’s tea-party 
on the preceding Sunday, had responded 
with alacrity and a moral purpose. Now, 
the worst of pointing a moral to adorn a 
tale is that you never know its application 
by weaker brethren. 

Joyce sat down on the upturned potato 
basket, arranged Jessie Penelope so that 
as fellow-culprit she should lose nothing 
of edification, rested her pointed chin on 
her hand, and, fixing her large grey eyes 
on Dan’l’s face, inquired: ‘‘ How long 
have they been there, Mr. Prowse ?” 

“Tvver since good John Wesley come 
down here to convert the Druids from 
worshipping their idol gods, I reckon.” 

“Well,” she said, “how was it the 
Pipers had time to run so far ?” 

Joyce was not incredulous, but she 
wanted to be quite sure that she was not 
doing the Pipers an injustice. 

Dan’l stooped and carefully picked out 
another potato from the basket .between 
his knees. 

“T expect,” he said thoughtfully, “ there 
was a clap of thunder; or maybe John 
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Wesley himself looked auver the hedge, 
and the Pipers knawed they was doing 
wrong and so put up their pipes and jailed 
off. But they weren’t quick enough to 
escape the Wrath—not by no manner 0’ 
means,” he concluded firmly, flinging the 
potato into the bowl of water by his side. 

“ They were bigger than the Maidens ?” 
Joyce suggested. 

“ Yes, s’pose,” said Dan’l, with a quick 
glance out of the corner of hiseye. “ I’ve 
nivver measured ’em, but they do say as 
the tallest is close’pon seventeen foot high.” 

The moral was not quite what Mr. 
Prowse intended. Clearly, the responsi- 
bility was the Pipers’, and Joyce felt a 
burning contempt for their cowardice. 
She pictured them as long, lean men, 
clad in decorous black, with features 
trained to a preposterous gravity, yet with 
a sly twinkle in their eyes indicating a 
willingness to kick over the traces on 
safe occasions. They were probably, she 
thought, Local Preachers. Perhaps the 
name of John Wesley gave the cue to 
this conception of their character, or it 
may have been Joyce’s memory of last 
week’s Bible-class picnic down in the 
Cove, when cackling girls stood in a circle 
—just like the Maidens—while a band 
played, and solemn young men of obviously 
official importance seemed to enjoy them- 
selves very humanly. 

Exactly why Local Preachers of John 
Wesley’s day were also Pipers, Joyce did 
not consider, though. she had a distinct 
memory of the words “ We have piped, 
but ye have not danced,” coming through 
the open windows of Chin chapel in 
emotional tones on a hot Sunday morning 
as she passed down the lane with Aunt 
Eleanor. She had a clear vision of this 
dreadful business of the Maidens. It 
must have happened just as the people 
had come out of morning chapel, the 
older folk in front discussing the sermon 
and tracking the scent of their Sunday 
dinner homewards. ‘Then the nineteen 
Maidens—probably the Chapel choir— 
linked arm in arm, with bent heads 
giggling and whispering, and every now 
and then tossing back their hair and 
turning, as girls of any age will, to throw 
teasing glances over their shoulders at 
two mahogany-featured men with roving 
eyes in otherwise immovable faces, 
dressed in closely buttoned black and 
with pipes tucked under their arms, 
freshening their lips with blades of grass 
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after their labours of the morning. Some- 
how the pipe and tabor seemed to fit in 
with Joyce’s conception of chapel service, 
like the words “ Bethel,” “ Mizpah,” and 
* Hermon.” 

So the girls swished along on a bright 
May morning, the daisies drubbing their 
little feet already dancing to the measure 
of young blood newly released from the 
preacher’s periods, until they came to the 
stile. Then what more natural than that 
they should seat themselves, some on the 
stile, some on the hedge, like a bevy of 
butterflies settling on a cabbage field— 
edging and sidling and spreading their 
muslin skirts so that the Pipers could 
pass only with embarrassment, or, better 
still, would be forced to wait for a gossip ? 
The giggling and whispering subsided, of 
course, as the Pipers approached, in a 
tense moment, for who should first say 
“°Tis a beautiful morning.” The Pipers 
came up glancing furtively under their 
black brows, while the girls, now haughtily 
unaware of them, studied the daisies or 
fingered ribbons or, one or two, relenting, 
moved their skirts an inch aside as if to 
say ‘* You can pass if you please, sirs.” 

The Pipers, looking sourer for embar- 
rassment, kicked at the grass, until one 
of them, unable any longer to bear the 
silence, from sheer shyness breathed down 
his pipe a bar or two of a hymn tune 
—and, really, some of the chapel tunes 
were very like dances—and one of the 
girls hummed absent-mindedly while 
picking at the yellow lichen with her 
finger nail, and another tapped time with 
her foot on the stile, till the Piper, en- 
couraged, strayed into a flourish. Then 
the other, not to be outdone, took his 
pipe, and before you could say “ Jack 
Robinson ” there were the girls out in the 
field swinging madly round to the tune 
of “Ring a Ring of Roses,” while the 
Pipers leaned against the hedge putting 
all they knew of secular skill into their 
throbbing black pipes. 

Meanwhile good John Wesley, having 
stayed behind for private meditation, had 
locked the chapel door, and with his 
hands behind his back was slowly pick- 
ing his way across the field to his lodgings 
at St. Adrian. Joyce knew what John 





Wesley was like, for was not her little 
bedroom at the farm filled with his 
pictures ?—‘‘John Wesley as an Infant 
being saved from the Burning Rectory,” 
“John Wesley Preaching,” and the very 
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public ‘‘ Death of John Wesley” before 
a mixed and agitated audience. Un- 
doubtedly John Wesley pricked up his 
ears and looked over the hedge—and 
there floated into Joyce’s mind Moses 
with the Tables of Stone—stone seemed 
to be in it, anyhow. Possibly he shouted 
“Hi!” and the girls didn’t hear him, 
though the Pipers did “sure ’nuff,” as 
Mr. Prowse would say, and without calling 
““Cave/” put up their pipes, ducked 
under the hedge, and lit out across the 
field. She could see them tumbling over 
into the road, hesitating for a moment 
which way to run, and finally with a yelp 
up the hedge and stooping across the moor. 

And John Wesley stood with his long 
white hair and whiter bands fluttering, 
his mild features inflamed with anger, 
his arms uplifted calling down the Wrath, 
while the hapless girls, singing “ Ring a 
Ring of Roses” and so not missing the 
Pipers, circled round and round in a heed- 
less ecstasy. 

Then the awful thunder-clap out of the 
cloudless blue, and the ring of girls fallen 
apart like a broken wreath and struck to 
stone, the song dead on their lips, leaning 
this way and that with the swing of the 
dance in their frozen attitudes. And the 
Pipers, too, stiffening as they ran hot-foot 
and slanting down the valley. 

That, thought Joyce, coming out of her 
reverie with a jerk, was the redeeming 
feature of the whole miserable business ; 
and in spite of his cruelty she gave John 
Wesley every credit for a sportsmanlike 
fairness. Quite likely he afterwards re- 
gretted his hasty anger—just as Moses 
did after he had broken the Tables of 
Stone—and she, pictured him stirring un- 
easily in his warm bed on winter nights 
while the bitter wind howled under the 
eaves and the rain lashed the windows, 
thinking about the nineteen poor girls 
out in the weather, and wishing he could 
call back the Wrath. 

Couldn't he ? 

Joyce went red all over, and she drew 
in her breath with a gasp. Of course 
John Wesley couldn’t, now, because he 
was dead, but She glanced furtively 
at Mr. Prowse as he sat purring to him- 
self over the moral effect of his narrative, 
and was minded to ask him a question. 
Experience, however, told her the ad- 
vantage of oblique methods in matters 
of real moment, so she got up from the 
basket, smoothed down her pinafore, 
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arranged Jessie Penelope’s bonnet, and 
said: “Well, thank you very much, Mr. 
Prowse. I must go in for my milk and 
biscuits now, but I'll come and talk to you 
to-morrow.” 

During _rice-pudding time Joyce 
warily questioned Aunt Eleanor about 
Druids. Aunt Eleanor put down her 
spoon, settled her pince-nez, folded her 
hands and said “ Extraordinary child!” 
which was Aunt Eleanor’s way, and 
explained why Joyce, wanting mother 
who lay sick in London, preferred to 
open her mind to practical persons like 
Mr. Dan’l Prowse.. However, as_ usual 
when asked to explain things, Aunt 
Eleanor seemed pleased, and told Joyce 
all about Stonehenge and mistletoe and 
wicker cages and human sarcifices. The 
information, obviously out of books, did 
not account for John Wesley, though 
Aunt Eleanor certainly let slip the live 
detail that the circle in the next field but 
one was called the Dawns myin, which 
means the Dancing Stones. 

After dinner Joyce took Jessie Penelope 
for a constitutional round the fields in 
artfully narrowing circles, like a_ bird 
avoiding its nest, until she presently 
reached and sat down by the Maidens. 
Mr. Prowse’s story made all the difference 
in the look of them. ‘There was no 
doubt whatever about their girlhood, and 
already Joyce recognised characteristic 
faces and figures unconsciously borrowed 
from girls she knew: thick Martha, tall 
bending Rose, and little Phoebe with the 
wet blue eyes. Joyce felt a special tender- 
ness towards the stone Phoebe, smaller 
than her sisters, who shrank away from the 
footpath as if she felt the condemnation 
of passers-by. She walked slowly round, 
touching the stones in turn: they felt 
very stiff and hard, poor dears, and it 
must have been torture to keep still in this 
weather, with the gorse pricking and 
purring in the hot sunshine while the larks 
invited every living thing tocomea-dancing. 

A thrill of indignant pity shook her little 
body, and she again went round the circle, 
kissing the stone girls and murmuring, 
“Never mind, never mind! I’ll stop and 
play with you.” But since games that 
cannot be shared are apt to become 
tiresome, she presently left Jessie Penelope 
to keep her new friends in courage, fetched 
Andersen and read them Zhe Wild 
Swans. Joyce did not wish te excite 
vain hopes in the bosoms of the stone 
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maidens, but it was just as well that they 
should be reminded of possibilities. She 
tried not to show any favour, and read a 
bit to each in turn, but because Phoebe 
was the littlest she was garlanded with 
daisy chains. 

The next day Mr. Prowse was made to 
feel as if he had thrust his blunt fingers 
into a gossamer web alive and growing, 
and now dared not draw them out for 
fear of doing irreparable injury. The 
child’s very first question—“ Supposing 
anybody was being punished for doing 
wrong and you wanted to help them, 
would it be any use asking God?”—showed 
him how deeply he was implicated. In 
his younger days, and before he went 
lame, Dan’l had followed the sea, and 
the present situation appealed to him in 
nautical terms. Here was the little maid 
driving before her imagination on the lee 
shore of his Nonconformity. ‘There were 
three things to be done: let her pile-up 
disastrously, bring her to sharply with a 
stubborn refusal to express an opinion, or 
wear her off by a series of prevarications ; 
Dan’! wore. 

“Dead or alive, missie?” he asked, 
screwing up his eyes with a look of great 
cunning. 

“Well, if they were dead?” said Joyce 
falteringly. 

Mr. Prowse hesitated for a moment, 
pursed up and straightened his mouth, 
and then, with an inward groan and 
apprehensive glance round for possible 
eavesdroppers, forswore his most vital 
convictions. ‘“Cudden do no harm,” he 
stoutly said. 

Then she led him deeper, and talked 
mysteriously of sacrifice. Her backward 
searching in memories of fairy tales and 
the Bible had brought her to the interest- 
ing conclusion that whereas in the former, 
from Perseus to The Wild Swans, if you 
wanted to remove spells, or punishment, 
you had to do something, in the latter 
you had to suffer, to give something up. 
She reminded Mr. Prowse of Abraham 
and Isaac. 

“You see,” she said, hugging Jessie 
Penelope a little closer, “the ram did 
every bit as well, and I suppose if it had 
been a ram that Abraham had brought up 
as a pet it would have been better still.” 
And Mr. Prowse, giving up all hope of 
catching her meaning, unhesitatingly 
agreed. 

Thesame afternoon, while Aunt Eleanor 
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was developing photographs in the cup- 
board under the stairs, which was her way 
of enjoying what she called “the glorious 
breath of the sea,” Joyce made off to the 
Maidens, bearing Jessie Penelope, that 
last and dearest child, a twist of straw, a 
dinner knife and a box of matches. It 
seemed to her that the Maidens thrilled 
at her coming, and that a whisper of hope 
ran round the circle. 

The rites began with prayer, Joyce 
kneeling in the midst with hands upraised 
after the manner of John Wesley. She 
said ‘‘Our Father” and the Creed, and sang 
“* Now the day is over,” which, though not 
quite appropriate, was the most suitable 
hymn she knew. ‘Then followed a solemn 
dance, with arms extended, in and out and 
round every stone of the circle. Joyce 
had a strong suspicion that she ought to 
move in the opposite direction from that 
in which the maidens danced so as to 
unwind the spell, and in order to make 
certain she tried both ways in succession. 
She believed that she was taking a great 
risk, and kept feeling her arms and legs 
for any signs of stiffness. At the end of 
the dance her head swam, and she sat on 
the heaving ground half hoping that more 
would not be required of her. The stones 
lurched a little, but made no other sign ; 
only Phaebe’s daisy chain of yesterday 
stirred in the wind. In her heart of 
hearts, and dearly as she loved Jessie 
Penelope, Joyce knew that she would 
have felt cheated if the sacrifice had not 
been wanted. So, pressing a last kiss on 
Jessie Penelope’s smiling mouth, she took 
the knife into her trembling hand and 
turned away her head. 

Nobody knows until they’ve tried how 
a doll struggles under the knife, or what 
cries of agony rend her sawdust bosom. 
And, worst of all, when Joyce let fall the 
knife and looked round, there was Jessie 
Penelope’s severed head staring up at her 
with eyes that refused to shut, owing to 
that cynical device which controls a doll’s 
tenderest expression from below the waist 
by hideous wires and springs. 

When it was all over, and only a little 
pile of ashes sent up a thin spiral of 
smoke with a terribly human smell of 
burning wax, Joyce pressed her hands 
over her ears, shut her eyes tight and 
cowered for the thunder-clap. 

None came, but Aunt Eleanor did at a 
run and wanting explanations. 

““What’s this?” she asked, frowning 
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short-sightedly and poking at the ashes 
with the tip of her brown boot. 

“ That was Jessie Penelope,” said Joyce 
sorrowfully, yet with a triumphant sense of 
irremediable mischief. 

There was no denying the fact, even if 
Joyce had wished to do so, but giving 
reasons was quite another matter. Aunt 
Eleanor was kindness itself, but she 
couldn’t see things, and worst of all had 
read books and formed ideas about the 
child mind. ‘The tangled web of Joyce’s 
consciousness did not perplex her in 
the least, but the child herself had a quite 
unresentful though fiercely self-protective 
knowledge of the impassable gulf between 
them. She parried all questions with 
“Oh, Aunt Eleanor, I can’t tell you,” 
until, made ashamed by Aunt Eleanor’s 


indelicacy she burst into angry tears. 
Then, of course, followed a lecture on 


frankness and confidence in one’s elders -- 
which, as Joyce knew, was only retalia- 
tion for baffled curiosity—and she was 
taken by the hand and led indoors for the 
further wholesome discipline of brooding 
over her crushing sense of incompetence 
and failure. 

‘Joyce is the quaintest child,” wrote 
Aunt Eleanor to her sister that evening, 
‘and it is a real pleasure to me to watch 
her mind unfolding. You know how 
often I have argued that the games of 
children are always unconsciously educa- 
tional? Well, here’s an example—also, 
by the way, an illustration of the duty of 
making things quite clear to the child 
mind. Clear ideas make straightforward 
actions. Yesterday at dinner Joyce asked 
me about the Druids. I did the best I 
could out of my too scanty knowledge 
of the customs, religion, etc., of our 
prehistoric ancestors. How these little 
people make us feel our ignorance, don’t 
they? Joyce was interested—I wish you 
could have seen her drmking it in—but 
said nothing. ‘This afternoon I happened 
to look out of the window, and to my 
horror there was Joyce squatting on her 
heels over a small bonfire. _ When I 
reached the place—a stone circle in one 
of the fields (have I sent you a photograph, 
by the way?)—there was nothing but a 
heap of ashes and a tell-tale odour of 
burning rag and wax. A little tactful 
questioning elicited the information that 


Jessie Penelope had been cremated! 
Beyond that nothing. Joyce is a dear 
girlie, but I confess I was just the 
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weeniest bit disappointed. Of course I 
saw at once what had happened. ‘Thanks 
to yesterday’s lecture, Joyce had been 
practising Druidical rites! ‘The whole 
thing was so quaint and charming that I 
was dreadfully upset at having to talk a 
deetle seriously about matches and things. 
I’m sorry to say there were a few tears, 
but the little woman has quite recovered ” 

Joyce’s recovery took the form of a 
headache, sickness, and a feverish night. 
With daylight came disillusion : one glance 
out of the window showed her the Nine- 
teen Maidens stark in the grey dawn—so 
lifeless, indeed, that jackdaws danced con- 
temptuously upon their heads and little 
rabbits played hide-and-seek about their 
feet. Breakfast was such a dismal failure 
that Aunt Eleanor prescribed a day in- 
doors, and consequently Joyce did not get 
an opportunity to talk to Mr. Dan’l Prowse 
until the morrow. 

Kitchen-door confidences had made 
Mr. Prowse aware of the burning of Jessie 
Penelope ; and Joyce’s indisposition fol- 
lowing so closely upon her theological 
discussion with himself gave him an 
uneasy sense of responsibility. Mr. 
Prowse was a good Wesleyan, but he was 
also a gentleman, and he saw clearly that 
having, though with the best intentions in 
the world, got a lady into a caudle, he 
must get her out again. He first thought 
of confiding his share in the matter to 
Aunt Eleanor, but mistrusted the intelli- 
gence of a young woman who commended 
the cows for giving milk. Still, to say 
the thing which was not went sorely 
against the grain. In telling the story of 
the Maidens he had merely repeated 
a folk tale not even peculiar to that 
neighbourhood, but the sequel which 
Joyce’s peace of mind evidently demanded 
would require invention which was not 
only difficult but sinful. While awaiting 
developments Mr. Prowse compromised 
with his conscience by making certain 
preparations, so that in case of necessity 
he should not be taken at a loss. 

The sight of Joyce, peaky and childless, 
blinking in the sunshine, swept away his 
last scruple. Dan’l cocked one eye at 
the sitting-room window, pursed up his 
wide mouth mysteriously, and beckoning 
Joyce to follow him, limped across the 
townplace into the cowshed. He did not 


speak until the child had made herself 
comfortable on a bundle of hay. 
“Ded ’ee hear ’em ?” he asked, 
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“Who?” said Joyce, whitening, and 
with a little gasp. 

Dan’l raised his hand and let it fall 
with the gesture of one converted from life- 
long incredulity. ‘‘None other than the 
Nineteen Merry Maidens,” he said firmly. 

“Are they gone ?” cried Joyce, jumping 
to her feet. 

Mr. Prowse motioned her back. “ Now 
jou set still, missie,” he said coaxingly, 
“and [ll tell you all about ’em.” 

“ But I saw them there this morning,’ 
said Joyce, with a puzzled look, as she 
nestled down again in the hay. 

“No, you didden,” said Mr. Prowse 
triumphantly : “‘you saw the stones, sure 
‘nuff, jest as you might see the body of 
a man when his soul has gone round 
land. Howsomever,” he continued, in a 
tone which implied that for his part she 
might take it or leave it, “this is all 
I knaw about it. The night before last 
jest after I had got into bed I heerd a 
knacking at my front door. I flung 
up the window and called, but nobody 
answered, so I lit the candle and went 
downstairs and opened the door, and 
there stood a young woman in a shally- 
go-naked gown and buckle shoes, looking 
that whisht that I was ’most scared to 
death. ‘Who are, my dear?’ said I. 
‘I’m called Wilmot ‘Trevaskis,’ she 
answered, her teeth chattering. Now to 
my sartain knowledge,” said Mr. Prowse 
impressively, “there hasn’t bin a Wilmot 
hereabouts for years and years, though 
it ded used to be a very common name 
in these parts. ‘What can I do for ’ee, 
then?’ I axed; and she whispered, all of 
a tremble, ‘Can ’ee tell me where John 
Wesley do bide?’ That took me on a 
nupshot, as you may reckon, and I says 
‘My dear life! John Wesley’s bin dead 
more’n a hundred years.’ With that she 
begun to cry bitterly and wring her hands. 
‘What shall I do? what shall I do?’ she 
said : ‘all the others have gone away and 
left me wandering.’ ‘ All which others ?’ 
I axed, for though I begun to see how 
the land lay I weren't going to be took 
in, not by no manner o’ means. ‘The 
other eighteen,’ she says, and then I 
knawed who she was, sure ’nuff. ‘Come 
inside, then,’ I said, for I dedn’t want 
nobody to see me talking to a strange 
young woman at that time o’ night——” 

“Was she big or little?” interrupted 
Joyce eagerly. Mr. Prowse glanced 
warily at her out of the corner of his eye. 
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“ Smallish,” he said in a judicious tone : 
“from what I remember of them maidens 
I should say she would be the smallest 
of the lot.” 

“Go on,” said 
citedly. 

“Well, she come inside the parlour,” 
continued Mr. Prowse, “and I put the 
board in the hole and set a cheer for her, 
and as she sot down I saw that she was 
carrying a book. ‘What ar’ee wanting 
with John Wesley?’ I axed. ‘'To set 
me free from the Wrath,’ she answered. 
Then I began to consider what would be 
the reason of her being left behind, and 
she so small that she couldn’t have bin 
worse than the others. Now I’d heerd my 
grandmother say as a body can’t rest quiet 
that died with anything about ’em that be- 
longed to another person, so I cast my eye 
auver her as she sat there, and presently 
I see a string o’ daisies round her neck.” 

“Oh!” cried Joyce, clasping her hands, 
**T never thought of that.” 

**T didn’t say nawthin,” said Mr. Prowse 
with a complacent smile, “ but I ketched 
hold and pulled. ‘The string come away 
without breaking... and that maid went 
out like the flame of a candle. ‘There 
was I standing alone in the middle of the 
parlour with the string o’ daisies in my 
hand!” He felt carefully in his pocket 
and brought out a withered daisy chain. 
“And there tes now!” he said, shutting 
his mouth with a snap. 

Joyce drew a deep breath. 

“Tm so glad,” she said, but no more. 
Mr. Prowse limped slowly to the door. 
There, he glanced round, and, not entirely 
satisfied with her expression, came back 
again. He had hoped to hedge a little 
with conscience, but now saw that it was 
no use. With the quick movement of 
one who suddenly remembers, he thrust 
his hand into his pocket and produced a 
small black book. 

“IT forgot to tell ’ee,” he said, “ that 
when the maid went out she left this 
behind her.” 

He gave the book, “Sacred Songs by 
Charles and John Wesley,” into Joyce’s 
hands. She turned over the yellow, musty- 
smelling leaves, came to the title page, 
and, loyally ignoring that a name had 
been carefully erased, read aloud ‘‘ Wilmot 
Trevaskis, her Book.” 

“Terrible good ink they used in them 
days,” purred Mr. Prowse, avoiding her 
eye and rubbing his chin complacently. 


Joyce, nodding ex- 
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HE lover of Thackeray will at once 
exclaim, and with some justice, “The 
literary geography of ‘Thackeray’ 

... impossible!” ‘George Eliot was easy 
for you,” such an one may add,—‘“‘ you 
had only to omit the Florence of Romola 
and restrict yourself to three counties: 
the Bronté country was easy, for except 
in Villette you did not need to cross 
the Channel, nor even to linger long in 
London: Dickens himself was easy, for 
the ground covered by Nicholas Nickleby 
or David Copperfield or Martin Chuzzlewit 
in their beyond-London wanderings is 
almost as familiar as the home-circuit of 
Mr. Pickwick, or as the metropolitan 
background of Bleak House or Little 
Dorrit—while as for what occurs across 
the water, the Zale of Two Cities is soon 
overtaken. Even Walter Scott and 
Stevenson, for all their pen-wanderings as 
far overseas as Syria and Samoa, could 
by skilful loops be lassoed to your service. 
But how are you to limn the literary 
geography of ‘Thackeray, unless you at 
once relinquish any attempt to go beyond 
Bath and Exeter, or even to stray from 
London .. . unless, at farthest, to those 
marine suburbs of Vanity Fair, Brighton 
and Boulogne ?” 

True, so far, on both counts. The 
polar centre of Thackeray-land is that 
Guest-room in the Reform Club in Pall 
Mall where the famous portrait by 
Lawrence still cheers and dignifies the 
lunching novelist of to-day, still benignly 
consoles the harassed scribe whose 
monotonously recurrent nocturne is in 
three movements-—to the Reform Club 
dinner, thence through the cigar-lit valley of 
dyspepsia, then to the leader-writer’s room. 

The Thackerayan home-county is 
London . . . that London bounded by 
Holland Park on the west, by St. Paul’s 
in the east, by Pimlico on the south: the 
London whose heart is Pall Mall, whose 
chief arteries are Piccadilly and St. 
James’s Street, Regent Street, and all 
that mysterious entity ‘the West End ”— 
from Jermyn Street to the ‘beyond 
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Gadera” of those Metropolitan Pillars 
of Hercules, Tyburn Gate and Knights- 
bridge. Above all, Thackeray’s London 
consists of Belgravia and Mayfair, with 
Piccadilly as Vanity Fair Avenue. If 
ever any great writer was a Londoner, 
it was Thackeray. Not Dr. Johnson 
returning to the Mitre Tavern after those 
Hebridean experiences . wherefrom, 
after too much rain, and too much brose, 
and too much Boswell, he coined or set 
his seal upon the opprobrious term 
“Scotch,” to the after-satisfaction of all 
South-Britons and the resentment of all 
Scots !—nor Charles Lamb warming to 
the nocturnal glow of the Strand after 
one of his visits to the Lakeland of 
his great friends, with whose genius he 
sympathised, but not with their taste in 
exile—nor Dickens, when at Broadstairs 
the sea and keen air lost their spell, and 
he would have bartered both with joy 
for the dirt and noise of Fleet Street— 
none of these was more truly a Londoner 
than William Makepeace Thackeray, born 
in Calcutta, a student at Weimar, a news- 
paper correspondent and happy married 
man in Paris, a great novelist-in-the- 
making at a chateau in Picardy. We 
cannot imagine Thackeray country-wed, 
as was Marian Evans or Charlotte Bronté, 
a countryman like Walter Scott, a Trans- 
atlantic or Samoan exile like Stevenson, a 
country-dweller like Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
a Surrey recluse like Mr. George Meredith. 
One is apt to think of Charles Dickens 
as pre-eminently the Londoner among 
modern writers. But Dickens (as he said 
once), for all that he was.as dependent 
on London as an orphan-suckling on its 
milk-bottle, lived a great part of his 
mature life in maritime or inland Kent. 
True, when he was writing Domdey and 
Son at Lausanne he yearned for London, 
not only with the nostalgia born of life- 
long affection and associations, but with 
all the longing of the creative artist for 
the living sources of the imagination. It 
was, however, the near approach, the 
intimate touch, that Dickens needed: not 
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likewise to work and sleep and wake in 
an urban home, nor to lunch regularly 
at the Reform, nor to dine often at 
the Garrick, nor enjoy or undergo the 
social round. But though Thackeray 
spent some early years in Paris, and 
travelled east and west, he 


Was ever 
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means insignificant. In another sense, 
Thackeray, when abroad, was continually 
affixing a cartoon of British superiority, or 
British badinage, or British indifference, 
on persons and things and episodes to 
him distasteful or uncongenial. Even in 
his maturity, in his most famous work, 





W. M. Thackeray. By Samuel Lawrence, circa 1853 


happiest in London, in absence ever 
longed to return, never wished to live 
beyond the frontiers of St. James’s Street 
on the east, of Kensington on the west. 
That he (or his pen-self) affixed the 
cartoon of Punch to the great Pyramid... . 
“at nineteen minutes past seven, by the 
clock of the great minaret at Cairo,” if 
we may take him literally... . is by no 





this tendency was continually indulged, 
and sometimes offensively, as, for example, 
in the remarks on foreign ‘‘Society” at 
Rome, in the episode of the final meeting 
of ‘‘ Mme. de Rawdon” and Lord Steyne. 
It is this that more than any other reason 
makes so much of his early writings, more 
particularly his travel-papers, so wearisome 
now, often, alas! so banal. There is no 
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Brunswick Square, from 1837 to 1840. 
After a drawing by Edgar Wilson. 


great writer of our time who has committed 
so much that is commonplace in thought 
and observation, and commonplace and 
often jejune in style. ‘Thackeray’s name 
has become a fetish, and if one whisper 
a contrarious opinion it is to be snubbed 
with contumely. But the Thackeray of 
Vanity Fair, of the Mezwcomes, of Esmond 
is one person, the Thackeray of a vast 
amount of indifferent “ pot-boiling” is 
another. If the present writer had not 
a deep admiration for the author of the 
three great works named, he would be 
more chary of such expression of opinion 
as to so much else of Thackeray’s work. 
A complete indifference could hardly 
mean other than a serious deficiency in 
oneself. But to say that one must accept 
as excellent in kind what one really finds 


commonplace and outworn, and often 
strangely ignorant and in the worst 


bourgeois taste, simply because of a great 
reputation, is to range oneself with those 
fanatics who (in their infatuation for a 
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name, and not for the achievement fer 
se) would have us accept Count Robert 
of Paris as masterly because it bears 
one of the greatest of names as author, 
or would have us accept Z7itus Andro- 
nicus as great literature because it is 
(or is by many supposed to be) by 
Shakespeare, or would have us accept 
as treasurable all the dross and dédris 
to be found along the starry path of 
Robert Burns. 

Doubtless many a reader will be 
moved to like reflections if he turn 
to these much-praised travel-sketches 
of the great author, whose fame by 
some singular irony seems to grow in 
proportion as the literary temper and 
taste of a later day slowly but steadily 
recede from all in his work related 
to the occasional and accidental, the 
accent of the hour, the bygone and 
the crude, 

But the topographical ‘Thackerayan 
will insist now on those two other 
delightful ‘‘Sketch-Books,” which also 
appeared “under the travelling title 
of Mr. Titmarsh,” to quote from the 
author’s dedication of the later of 
the two to Charles Lever: Zhe Paris 
Sketch Book and The Irish Sketch Book. 

Probably hundreds of ‘Thackeray- 
admirers, unable to reperuse with 
pleasure the long so much belauded, 
but surely wearisomely overdone and 
now less regarded Book of Snobs, can 

turn again with pleasure to these high- 
spirited and amusing records of days and 
hours, of persons and things: in Ireland, 
from the Giant’s Causeway to Cork, and 
from Dublin to Galway; in Paris, from 
Heaven-knows-what-all, from Caricatures 
and Melodramas, to George Sand and the 
New Apocalypse. Nevertheless, it would 
be absurd to say that in these we have 
to seek the geography of ‘Thackeray-land. 
He took his holiday thus once in a way ; 
but his own land, the true country of 
Thackeray, lies elsewhere —in so far as a 
novelist whose country is human nature 
can be restricted at all by the literary 
geographer. No,—let there be peace 
among the lovers of that immortal work— 


not even is this land to seek in Zhe 
Kickleburys on the Rhine, for all the 
Becky-Sharp-like little ways of “ Miss 


Fanni, la belle Kickleburi,” as the en- 
amoured Adolphe spoke of ‘ Miss K.” 
to the philosophic Alphonse ; for all that 
is told of the maturing in wisdom of 
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Lady Kicklebury, who, it will be 
remembered, was finally brought to admit, 
decisively, if incoherently, “ that Shake- 
speare was very right in stating how much 
sharper than a thankless tooth it is to 
have a serpent child”; for all that is set 
forth concerning Mr. ‘Titmarsh (the rea 
M. Angelo !), Captain Hicks, the mild Mr. 
Milliken, and “his soul’s angel and his 
adored blessing” Lavinia and her chronic 
effort to be calm, and all other com- 
panions of pilgrimage in that celebrated 
Tour Abroad. And yet . who would 
willingly relinquish such a vignette of 
natural beauty as that of Deutz and the 
Drachenfels a fragment radiant with 
that true Thackerayan light—recognisable 
ever, Whether playing on things or places 
or persons—which we all love. 


{When I woke up it was Cologne, and it 
was not sunrise yet.] Deutz lay opposite, 
and over Deutz the dusky sky was reddened. 
The hills were veiled in the mist and the 
grey. The grey river flowed underneath 
us; the steamers were roosting along the 
quays, a light keeping watch in the cabins 
here and there, and its reflections quivering 
in the water. As I look, the 
skyline towards the east grows 
redder and redder. A _ long 
troop of grey horsemen winds 
down the river road, and passes 
over the bridge of boats. You 
might take them for ghosts, 
those grey horsemen, so shadowy 
do they look ; but you hear the 
trample of their hoofs as they 
pass over the planks. Every 
minute the dawn twinkles up 
into the twilight ; and over Deutz 
the heaven blushes _ brighter. 
The quays begin to fill with 
men; the carts begin to creak 
and rattle, and wake the sleep- 
ing echoes. Ding, ding, ding, 
the steamers’ bells begin to 
ring: the people on board to 
stir and wake: the lights may 
be extinguished, and take their 
turn of sleep: the active boats 
shake themselves and push out 
into the river : the great bridge 
opens, and gives them passage : 
the church bells of the city 
begin to clink: the cavalry 
trumpets blow from the oppo- 
site bank: the sailor is at the 
wheel, the porter at his burden, 
the soldier at his musket, and 
the priest at his prayers. 

And lo! in a flash of crim- 
son splendour, with — blazing 
Scarlet clouds running before 
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his chariot, and heralding his majestic 
approach, God’s sun rises upon the world, 
and all nature wakens and brightens. 


In this passage from an early work we 
have the real Thackeray. It is in all ways 
characteristic, and would appear still more 
convincingly so if quoted to its close: 
for it was ‘Thackeray’s liking to conclude 
even the lightest of his longer writings 
with a passage of personal emotion, of a 
sudden tidal eloquence, informed at the 
close with a note of deep religious feeling. 
But the actual lines quoted are interesting 
in that they reveal the author’s favourite 
method in description his aptitude 
for the salient feature, his instinct for the 
accumulation of images and facts in short 
intimately-related sentences, and oftenest 
with the use of the colon. It is inter- 
esting, too, as we have in this early 
developed method and manner of 
Thackeray in description a prelude to the 
method and manner of a still greater 
master of prose; for Mr. George 
Meredith the George Meredith of 
The Ordeal of Richard Feverel, of 
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Thackeray's home from 1846 to 1853, at 13 (now 16), Young Street, 
Kensington, where Vanity Fair, Pendennis, and Esmond were written. 
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Beauchamp’s Career, of Sandra . Belloni 
and Vittoria and Diana of the Crossways 
was in his youth an eager student 
of Thackeray, and unquestionably was 
influenced by him more than by any 
contemporary author except possibly 
Thomas Love Peacock. 
Not, however, that the reader of 
Thackeray will easily find many like 
passages, except in the Travel-Sketches— 


Thackeray's 


French, Irish, ‘‘ Cornhill to Cairo,” to the 
later “ Little Sketches” from Richmond 
to Ghent, Brussels, and Waterloo. ‘There 
is no other great novelist who indulges 
so seldom in descriptive detail, who so 
rarely limns his personages or relates their 
experiences against the background of 
nature, whether of scenic effect or of the 
greatelemental forces. Thackeray’smethod 
is in this respect the extreme contrast 
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to that of the greatest of his contempo- 
raries, Victor Hugo. It is as inconceivable 
that he could have written any book even 
dimly approaching Les Travailleurs de la 
Mer, as it is inconceivable that Victor 
Hugo could have written such vast 
meandering tales as /endennis or The 
Virginians in the minor key throughout, 
without a touch of melodrama, without 
the perpetual background of the natural 


e, where he lived from 1853 to 1862, 


world and all the elemental forces. Not 
that we need seek a foreign writer with 
whom to point the contrast. Thackeray 
had two great contemporaries at home 
whose genius recognised and demonstrated 
the immense imaginative value of “ back- 
ground.” Who that remembers some of 
the most impressive pages in Great Ex- 
pectations or David Copperfield, or recalls 
all the mature achievement of the author 
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of Shirley and Jane Eyre and Villette. . . 
or, it may be added, that book of cloud 
and wind, of storm-swept moors and 
storm-tossed hearts, Wuthering Heights— 
can fail to regret that Thackeray had not, 
with his compeers Charles Dickens and 
Charlotte Bronté, that larger vision and 
deeper intellectual and artistic sentiment 
which has since been so distinguishing 
a feature of every great achievement in 
contemporary imaginative fiction... in 
France from Chateaubriand or Victor 
Hugo to the author of Les Pécheurs 
a Islande, in Russia from Turgeniév and 
Tolstoi to Maxim Gorki, in our own 
country from Walter Scott to Mr. Thomas 
Hardy. It is, in all probability, this lack 
in Thackeray that more than all else 
accounts for what a recent critic alludes 
to as “the growing contemporary revolt 
against his vague discursiveness on the 
one hand, and his general newspaperiness 
of method on the other” . . . that is, the 
method of the journalist who considers 
the relation of facts and circumstance 
and conversation to be all in all—or at 
best to need no more than circumstantial 
comment. 

A really intimate knowledge of his 
writings, however, would enable one, 
if not to refute, at any rate greatly to 
modify any inference that Thackeray 
lacked the power to create in “the two 
worlds that are yet one world.” That he 
can describe in beauty no reader of his 
earlier writings need be reminded ; that, 
and more and more as he grew older, he 
became (actually or apparently) artistically 
indifferent to all save action and motive 
and the general externals of human life, 
it would not be easy to disprove. In 
the writings of his final period, with the 
exception of a few passages in The Vir- 
ginians—and, considering the inordinate 
length of that book (so great a falling 
away in all respects from its predecessor 
Esmond, of which it is in part the sequel), 
how few these passages are !—it is extra- 
ordinary how little stress is laid on or how 
little note is taken of natural environment 
or background. Let the reader turn to 
the three final novels, Zove/ the Widower, 
The Adventures of Philip, and the un- 
finished Denis Duval, and he will proba- 
bly concur in this opinion. 

_ In Philip I remember that the charm- 
Ing wife of the hero on their honeymoon 
in Paris wrote that she and Philip walked 
home under “a hundred million blazing 
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stars”—and I honestly doubt if in the 
whole novel there is anything of the kind 
more detailed! ‘True, I have not looked 
at the novel in question for some years, 
till a rapid glance a little while ago in order 
to verify my quotation ; nevertheless I still 
abide by my doubt. In this respect it is 
interesting to contrast three “last works ” 
—each left unfinished—by acknowledged 
great writers : Denis Duval, Edwin Drood, 
and Weir of Hermiston. In Denis Duval 
we are never acutely aware of external 
nature and the elemental forces of nature ; 
in Edwin Drood the reader feels the 
influence of both at the outset ; in Steven- 
son’s superb fragment we are ever aware 
of the great loneliness of the Pentland 
solitudes, of the coming of rain and storm 
and serene peace, of the magic of moon- 
light, of the subtle fascination of familiar 
and yet ever unfamiliar vistas, of the in- 
describable presence and secret influence 
of the hill-wind—and all this without 
for a moment hindering the movement of 
the drama, without once diverting the 
reader’s rapt attention. No one would be 


so uncritical as to compare on any other 
ground two books so different in method, 


intention, and achievement as Denis 
Duval and Weir of Hermiston, except 
that they are thus linked in the accident 
of fragmentary finality. 

In any endeavour, then, to define the 
literary geography of Thackeray-land it 
would be necessary to relinquish the idea 
of a chart of all the divers parts, places, 
and remote regions between Palestine in 
the East and Virginia in the West touched 
upon by Thackeray’s facile pen. From 
Jerusalem to the Rhine, from Athens to 
Galway Bay, from Brussels to Baltimore, 
is too extensive for the magazine topo- 
grapher to attempt. The Thackerayan 
lover and student will find his time cut 
out for him, if he wish to make a chart of 
all his author’s wanderings with the names 
of every place mentioned in the vast 
wilderness of his writings! From 1840 to 
1860... in these twenty years from 
Thackeray’s thirtieth year to his fiftieth, 
from the days of the immortal Yellow- 
plush and the first appearance of a 
Titmarsh and the tale of the Great 
Hoggarty Diamond, to the close of the 
great period that culminated in Zhe Mew- 
comes and the advent of the final period 
that began with ‘The Virgintans—in the 
work of this score of years the would-be 
geographer will find ample material for a 
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Colonel Newcome's house in Fitzroy Square. 

After a drawing by Edgar Wilson. 
sufficiently bewildering place-puzzle, from 
the “London, E.C.” of the early and 
repellent Catherine to the little town of 
Chur in the Grisons in the essay “On a 
Lazy Idle Boy,” ultimately included in 
the author’s latest completed work, the 
Roundabout Papers. 

But as this is one of the latest—pos- 
sibly ¢he latest—of ‘Thackeray’s few latter- 
day topographical passages, it must be 
quoted for the delectation of the present 
literary-geographers : 


I had occasion to spend a week in the 
autumn in the little old town of Coire or 
Chur, in the Grisons, where lies buried that 
very ancient British king, saint, and martyr, 
Lucius, who founded the Church of St. 
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Peter, on Cornhill. The pretty 
little city stands, so to speak, at the end 
of the world—of the world of to-day, the 
world of rapid motion, and rushing rail- 
ways, and the commerce and intercourse 
of men. From the northern gate, the 
iron road stretches away to Zurich, to 
Basle, to Paris, to home. From the old 
southern barriers, before which a little 
river rushes, and around which stretch 
the crumbling battlements of the ancient 
town, the road bears the slow diligence 
or lagging vetturino by the shallow Khine, 
through the awful gorges of the Via Mala, 
and presently over the Spliigen to the 
shores of Como. ...I1 have seldom 
seen a place more quaint, pretty, calm, 
and pastoral, than this remote little 
Chur. What need have the inhabitants 
for walls and ramparts, except to build 
summer-houses, to trail vines, and hang 
clothes to dry on them? No enemies 
approach the great mouldering gates: 
only at morn and even the cows come 
lowing past them, the village maidens 
chatter merrily round the fountains, and 
babble like the ever voluble stream that 
flows under the old walls . a quiet, 
quaint, pleasant, pretty, old town ! * 


How characteristic that touch early 
in this quotation . “to Zurich, etc., 
to home”! ‘Yhat is Thackeray speaking 
as to a circle of intimates. We can 
almost imagine him saying Hear, hear / 
to the mocking adieux of a man 
whom he would have detested as merci- 
lessly as he would have “ scotched” 
the fantastic vogue of which he was 
the representative to the “ soon 
we shall see once more the tender 
grey of the Piccadilly pavement; and 
the subtle music of Old Bond Street will 
fall furtively upon our ears,” of the ‘‘tra- 
gical buffoon” disguised for us as Esmé 
Amarinth in the most brilliant satirical 
comedy given us since the vast drama of 
Vanity Fair . . . The Green Carnation. 

It is no use to think of following Mr. 
Titmarsh and the Kickleburys to the 
Rhine, nor of tracking Joseph Sedley and 
Dobbin to Paris, nor of “being in at” 
that famous episode of Miss Rebecca and 
the Pumpernickel students—still less to 
pursue that indomitable searcher after the 
Flesh-pots in her latter-day migrations 
throughout Europe, from Tours to Toplitz, 
from St. Petersburg to Boulogne. Of 


* This, the first of the Roundabout Papers, was in the first instance the editorial prologue to the 


new Cornhil/—the Cornhill with Thackeray at the helm. 


Was there ever a more delightful set-off 


to a new magazine than this charming, sunny, and humorously winsome essay, with all its ingenious 


allusions to other novelists ? 
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course if a Thackerayan reader find him- 
self in Brussels he may, with a phantom 
Henry Esmond, seek the convent-grave 
of the Sceur Marie Madeleine, once the 
gay and fashionable Lady Castlewood, and 
poor Esmond’s unhappy mother—or, with 
a phantom Amelia Sedley, will hold his 
breath while the darkness of an imaginary 
night of Waterloo follows the dull echo of 
the guns, and thousands of other praying 
or sobbing women await the dread coming 
of after-battle tidings. If a visitor to 
Boulogne-sur-Mer, could he possibly omit 
a stroll to the Chateau de Brequerecque, 
where in 1854 Thackeray lived for a time, 
thinking out and touch by touch creating 
the most lovable of all his characters, 
Colonel Thomas Newcome ? In Paris, of 
course, such an one could not possibly 
be without thought of the Hdétel de la 
Terrasse, where Becky Sharp lived awhile ; 
without a reminiscence of Terré’s Tavern 
in the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, 
immortalised in the Ballad of Bouillabaisse. 
If perchance, again, such an.one be a 
passing visitor to remoter Strasburg—not 
a likely place, one would think, for 
Thackerayan associations >—would he not 
instinctively seek for some prototype of 
heroic Mary Ancel, or watch a phantom 
Pierre Ancel riding wearily from the 
western gate, or feel inclined secretly to 
identify in some harmless passer-by the 
treacherous Schneider, that provincial 


understudy for the great parts of Robes- 
pierre and Marat in the terrible Melo- 





. “Founder's Tomb”’ 
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in the Charterhouse. 
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drama of the Revolution? In Strasburg of 
to-day, however, even such an one would 
look in vain for any possible counterpart 
to that other gentleman whom the good 
first saw in Schneider's 


Pierre room, 
(Schneider, ex-abbé, ex-monk,  ex-pro- 


fessor, quondam editor of the Songs of 
Anacreon, once Royal Chaplain and one 
of the Illuminati at the capital of 
Wiirtemberg—become at last a blood- 
hound to the bloodstained Directorate of 
France)—the gentleman with a red _ night- 
cap ornamented with “a /vicolor cockade 
as large as a pancake,” with a huge pig- 
tail, seated at a greasy wine-stained table, 
moved to frequent exclamatory grief and 
bibulous tears by the book he is reading, 
The Sorrows of \Werther, and ever and 
again ejaculating ‘‘O this poor Charlotte!” 
or, “ Ah, Brigand” . the sentimental 
gentleman whom Pierre Ancel thought to 
be a tender-hearted lamb for all his wolf’s- 
clothing, but whom Schneider on _ his 
abrupt entrance thrusts from the room 
with the significant remark, ‘ You drunken 
talking fool... fourteen people are 
cooling their heels yonder, waiting until 
you have finished your beer and your 
sentiment— 


“ That fellow,” continued Schneider, turn- 
ing to me, “is our public executioner: a 
capital hand too if he would but keep decent 
time: but the brute is always drunk, and 
blubbering over 7he Sorrows of Werther.” 


These, and a score—a hundred—other 
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instances, might be adduced; but then 
a series of maps, not a précis of a London 
Thackeray-Directory, would be needed. 
Even in our own country the localities 
to be sought would be far apart . . . as 
Clevedon Court, in Somersetshire, the 
beautiful original of the “ Castlewood ” 
of Esmond; as Larkbeare House, near 
Ottery St. Mary in Devon, the early home 
of Thackeray’s mother, and where he 
spent his holidays as a boy—a neighbour- 
hood remembered by him later when he 
was writing Pendennis, where Ottery St. 
Mary, Sidmouth, and Exeter are alluded 


to as “‘ Clavering St. Mary,” “‘ Baymouth,” 
and “Chatteris”; as the scattered Irish 
and English county backgrounds in Zhe 
Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Vanity Fair, 
The Newcomes, Pendennis, Adventures of 
Philip, Lovel the Widower, etc., etc.,... 
from Tunbridge Wells to Taunton, from 
Brighton to Bath. It would indeed be 
rash to assert of almost any fairly well 
known place that, if not “ brought in,” it 





The writing-table and chair used by Thackeray at 
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is at least unmentioned in Thackeray’s 
writings. How few readers, for example, 
would have thought of Strasburg in 
connection with any romance of his, long 
or short? And only the other day, in 
an article about Thackeray’s wide range, 
its writer stated in effect that Florence 
was perhaps the only English-frequented 
town, and Rome the only capital, with 
which Thackeray had no literary dealings 
in his fiction—evidently oblivious, for 
one thing, of a certain famous heroine who 
in Florence kept house for awhile with the 
unattached Madame de Cruchecassée, or, 





Young Street, Onslow Square, and Palace Green. 


at a later date, as Madame de Rawdon, 
met at the Polonia ball in Rome, and 
for the last time, the great Lord Steyne. 
Then, again, to take a still more detailed 
instance, what of the thirty-fifth chapter 
of Zhe Newcomes ? * 

Brighton, perhaps, should be the ex- 
ception: should be, for the suggested 
restricted scope, ‘* London-by-the-sea.” 
For the ardent Thackerayan to visit 


* In the fragmentary, but within its limits the most able and critical study of Thackeray’s work 


yet given us—Mr. A. A. 


Jack’s Thackeray: A Study (Macmillans: 1895)—the author directs atten- 


tion to the striking and significant difference between this Rome chapter and the corresponding 


chapter (chap. xi. vol ii.) in Hawthorne’s A/arble Faun. 


It must be added, however, that the 


present writer has not yet seen Mr. Whibley’s recently published monograph. 
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Brighton without a single reminiscence 
would be as out of the question as to 
lunch in the Strangers’ Room at the 
Reform Club and not look at Lawrence’s 
famous portrait of the great man, or dine 
at the Garrick and have no heed of 
Durham’s massive bust or of Sir John 
Gilbert’s charming posthumous portrait. 
And nowhere more than at Brighton was 
Thackeray “‘ possessed ” by his imaginary 
personages—though, as he is reported to 
have said on one occasion, ‘fin London 
they become almost too actual!” It was 
from Brighton that (in 1849, when he 
was thirty-eight, and had suddenly be- 
come nationally famous by the publication 
in book-form of Vanity Fair) he wrote 
to his friend Mrs. Brookfield, ‘‘ Being 
entirely occupied with my two new 
friends, Mrs. Pendennis and her son 
Arthur Pendennis, I got up very early 
again this morning. He is a very good- 
natured, generous young fellow, and I 
begin to like him considerably.” It was 
to the same friend that he wrote on 


another occasion from Paris: “... I have 
been to the Hotel de la Terrasse, where 
Becky used to live, and shall pass by 
Captain’ Osborne’s lodgings. 


I believe 
perfectly in all these people, and _ feel 
quite an interest in the inn in which 
they lived.” 

In London itself I suppose Thackeray- 
enthusiasts were formerly wont to seek 
more than any other place (for now 
Godalming claims what was once the 
glory of Smithfield) the Charterhouse the 
Grey Friars of Zhe MNewcomes and else- 
where, and ‘for ever now associated with 
the beloved memory of incomparable 
Colonel Newcome. Others, perhaps, 
sought first those ‘dark alleys, archways, 
courts and backstairs” of the Middle 
Temple, so beloved by ‘Thackeray ; and 
in particular Brick Court, and the stairs 
leading to the chambers once occupied by 
Goldsmith . . . visiting these no doubt 
for Thackeray’s sake rather than for other 
associations, though remembering his “I 
have been many a time in the chambers 
in the Temple which were his (Gold- 
smith’s), and passed up the staircase, 
which Johnson and Burke and Reynolds 
trod to see their friend, their poet, their 
kind Goldsmith—the stair on which the 
poor women sat weeping bitterly when 
they heard that the greatest and most 
generous of all men was dead within the 
black oak door.” For the many who 
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prefer a “‘ favourite-character association ” 
than one more strictly personal, there 
is ample material indeed. Even the all 
but omniscient lifelong “cabby” might 
be puzzled to make his way to all the 
addresses that could be given him. 
Even he might go astray in Suburbia if his 
“ fare” directed him to drive from Russell 
Square (where the ever-to-be-remembered 
Sedleys of Vanity Fair once lived) to that 
familiar-sounding and yet postally un- 
known address whither they migrated... 
St. Adelaide’s Villas, Anna Maria Road, 
W.—‘“ where the houses look like baby- 
houses ; where the people, looking out of 
the first-floor windows, must infallibly, as 
you think, sit with their feet in the 
parlours ; where the shrubs in the little 
gardens in front bloom with a perennial 
display of little children’s pinafores, little 
red socks, caps, etc. (polyandria polygynia) ; 
whence you hear the sound of jingling 
spinets and women singing; whither of 
evenings you see City clerks padding 
wearily. . . .” 

Out of the numberless houses, rooms, 
chambers, etc. connected with the per- 
sonages of Vanity Fair, The Newcomes, 
Pendennis, The Adventures of Philip, 
and so many other writings down to “‘ Our 
Street” and “ Mrs. Perkins’ Ball,” each 
Thackerayan reader must select for him- 
self. He may wander as far afield as the 
Brompton boarding-house where Miss 
Bunion ate her daily chop at breakfast, 
and spent the rest of the day in the com- 
position of ‘The Deadly Nightshade” or 
other of its passionate successors ; or may 
wander into the City and in a counting- 
house and as a worthy drysalter behold 
Poseidon Hicks—in his passionate but 
highly respectable youth the author of 
“The Death-Shriek ” and “The Bastard 
of Lara,” and later of ‘‘ Idiosyncrasy : in 
Forty Books,” ‘Marat: an Epic,” and 
“The Megatheria” (‘‘that magnificent con- 
tribution to our Pre-adamite literature ”), 
and other delicate trifles—a mere Mr. 
Hicks like one of ourselves, immersed in 
the commonplace task of checking figures 
or posting up his ledger. Or he may keep 
to Central London, and in Fitzroy Square 
look up at the house occupied by Colonel 
Newcome, its black door “‘ cheerfully orna- 
mented in the style of the end of the last 
century with a funereal urn in the centre 
above the entry, with garlands and the 
skulls of rams at each corner”; or may 
pass through Mayfair and take a glance 
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at Gaunt House, with all its memories of 
“the wicked markiss,” ez route to visit 
trim Major Pendennis breakfasting at his 
club, occupied as usual with a pile of 
letters from lords and ladies galore, and 
scowled at as usual by the envious and 
unfashionable Glowry. But if something 
less imposing than a morning club-visit to 
Major Pendennis, or more reputable than 
a stroll to the sponging-house in Cursitor 
Street, where Rawdon Crawley “learned 


life” after the festivities at Gaunt House, 
there not adjacent Curzon 
the same gentleman and 


be desired, is 
Street, where 


The house at No. 2, Palace Green, Kensington, in which Thackeray died. 


the immortal Becky ‘demonstrated to 
the world the useful and interesting art 
of living on nothing a year” that 
“narrow but respectable mansion” where 
Mrs. Rawdon Crawley, who was not given 
to superfluous admirations, and in whom 
familiarity ever bred contempt, for the 
first time had a brief aberration of admira- 
tion for her husband, when he suddenly 
abandoned himself to the bodily chastise- 
ment of the Right Honourable the Marquis 
of Steyne, Lord of the Powder Closet, 
etc., etc., etc., the event that the (for 
once) impulsive Becky considered had 
“ruined ” her life. 
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The quest, as already hinted, might 
better befit the Wandering Jew, with un- 
limited time at his disposal! ‘To follow 
in every detail the vicissitudes of Becky 
alone would enable the enthusiast to 
qualify as a prince of European couriers, 
Where did not Mrs. Rawdon Crawley 
whether so called, or Mrs. Rawdon, or 
Madame de Rawdon, or Madame Raudon, 
or Madame Rebecque, etc., etc. not 
set her wandering foot—from far St. Peters- 
burg and remote Toplitz to neighbouring 
Boulogne, where, with good Mrs. New- 
bright, it will be remembered that “ Mrs, 


2s loa at OS 


Becky ” worked flannel petticoats for the 
Quashyboos and cotton night-caps for 
the Cocoanut Indians, and generally made 
heroic efforts to seem a spotless dove. 
Since Becky’s wanderings would alone 
suffice to defeat the literary geographer, 
perhaps the wisest thing for the enthusiast 
in Thackeray-land is to content himself 
with visiting those places in his beloved 
London the great novelist himself most 
loved, and the homes where he lived. The 


Charterhouse, of wonderful memories, is 
gone ; but the Middle Temple remains, 
the “ Garrick” and the “ Reform” are as 
One cannot ‘begin at the 


they were. 
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beginning,” as children ask of a familiar 
story, in either sense; for our hero was 
born at far-away Calcutta, and as to his 
earliest manhood, with its unfortunate 
marriage—-that belongs to Paris.* But 
one may start with his first London home, 
No. 18, Albion Street, Hyde Park, where 
he came soon after his marriage (on the 
sudden collapse of Zhe Constitutional)— 
to his mother’s house, in fact—and began 
regular literary work as a contributor to 
Fraser's, and where his eldest daughter, 
so well known to all lovers of literature 
as Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, was born. 
Thackeray’s first “own home” in 
London was at 13, Great Coram Street, 
Brunswick Square, where he resided from 
1837 to 1840 (@¢. 26-29), and wrote 
The Paris Sketch-Book and other early 
efforts, and where was born his second 
daughter, later the wife of Sir (then Mr.) 
Leslie Stephen. Of greater literary in- 
terest is 13 (now 16), Young Street, 
Kensington, where ‘Thackeray lived from 
1846 to 1853, and wrote the greater part 
of Vanity Fair, Pendennis, and Henry 
Esmond. A very famous seven years of 
his life were those when his home was 
at 36, Onslow Square, South Kensington 
—‘‘a pleasant, bowery sort of home, 
looking out upon elm-trees,” as Mrs. 
Richmond Ritchie records. It was here 
that the new and, for his own sake, too 
famous Editor of the Cornhill Magazine 
became the target for many arrows of 
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supplication, which ought to have been 
shot off against the editorial citadel at 
Messrs. Smith, Elder’s; and it was here 
he wrote the end of Zhe (Wewcomes, the 
famous Lectures on the Four Georges, 
The Virginians, part of Zhe Adventures 
of Philip, and some of the Roundabout 
Papers. “His study,” says his daughter, 
*“was over the drawing-room, and looked 
out upon the elm-trees.” Finally, there 
is the more imposing last home, No. 2, 
Palace Green, Kensington, which he had 
built for him in 1861 in accordance with 
his own designs and growing needs; and 
here, on the day before Christmas of 
1863, he died—a man still young in 
years, as we now compute the average 
span, but aged by sorrow, prolonged 
strain, and the ceaseless nervous expendi- 
ture of an over-busy life. At his death 
Thackeray stood out so great, at his best 
one can hardly yet say how great, a 
genius of laughter and tears, that few 
will deny the aptness of the tribute of 
one of the homage-bearing poets of a 
Sister Nation :— 
And so Mic Jacet—that is all 
That can be writ or said or sung 
Of him who held in such a thrall, 
With his melodious gift of pen and tongue, 
Both nations—old and young. 


Honour's a hasty word to speak, 
But now I say it solemnly and slow 
To the one Englishman most like that Greek 
Who wrote Zhe Clouds two thousand years 
ago. 


* The apartments in the Rue Neuve St. Augustin, where Thackeray took Miss Shawe after 
their marriage at the British Embassy in August 1836, may still be seen, and much as they 
were when the young ‘‘ English correspondent” of Zhe Constitutional here took up home-life 


and (as he thought) journalism as a_ profession. 
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BY F. 


S it worth while to have met, 
Albeit with a joy complete, 

Only to part, to forego, to forget 
All that made life so sweet? 


H. K. 


Is it worth while to have seen 
The shimmer of angels’ wings, 

Only to wake from a dream serene 
To a world of baser things ? 


I go my way, you yours ; 


Heartwhole no longer. 


And yet, 


Reckon the sum of our sweetest hours : 


Is it worth while to have met? 
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MEN’S BUSINESS. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AFTERTASTE. 


. | ‘HE Queen woke at eight o’clock in 
the morning and called for a cup 
of cold water. She sat up to 

drink, and was told that Antony Standen 

had been at the door at half-past six, the 

King himself at seven. Listening to this 

news with her lips in the water, her eyes 

grew bitter-bright. ‘‘ He shall have old 
waiting at my chamber door,” she said, 

“before he wins it.” Then she began to 

weep and fling herself about, to bite the 

coverlet and to gloom among the pillows. 

“If I forget this past night may my God 

forget me.” O daughter of Babylon, 

wasted with misery ! She lay down again 
and shut her eyes, but fretted all the time, 
twitching her arms and legs, making little 
angry noises, shifting from side to side. 

Mary Seton sat by the bed, cool and 

discreet. 

The minutes passed, she enduring, 
until at last, unable to bear the tripping 
of them, she started up so violently that 
a great pillow rolled on to the floor. 
“T could kill myself, Seton,” she said, 
grinding her little teeth together, “‘ I could 
kill myself for this late piece of work. 
Verjuice in me! I should die to drink 
my own milk. And all of you there, 


whispering by the door, wagering, nudging 
one another—‘ He’ll never come—never. 
Not he!’ Oh, Jesu-Christ!” she cried, 
straining up her bare arms, “ let this 
wound of mine keep green until the 
time !” 

“ Hush, dear Madam, oh, hush!” says 
Seton, flushing to hear her; but the 
Queen turned a white, hardy face. 

“Why should I be hushed? Let me 
cry out my shame to all the world, that 
am the scorn of men and wedded women. 
Who heeds? What matter what I say? 
Leave me alone—I'll not be hushed 
down.” 

Seton was undismayed. “No wedded 
woman am I. I love you, Madam, and 
therefore I shall speak with you. I say 
that, as he has proved his unworthi- 
ness, sO you must prove your pride. I 
say ” 

There was hasty knocking at the door; 
the maid ran: “ Who is it knocks ?” 
“The King’s valet is without. 
King asks if her Majesty is awake.” 

“Let him ask,” said the Queen: “I 
will never see him again. Say that I am 
at prayers.” 

Seton called, “ Reply that her Majesty 
is unable to see the King at this time. 
Her Majesty awoke early, and is now 
at prayers.” She returned to the bed, 
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where the Queen 
picking her handkerchief to pieces with 
her teeth. 

“Sweet Madam,” she said, ‘‘bethink you 
now of what must be done this day. You 


lay on her elbow, 


” 


wish to be avenged of your enemies. . . . 

The Queen looked keenly up. 

“ Weil, well, of all your enemies. But 
for this you must first be free. And it 
grows late.” 

The Queen put her hair from 
and looked at the light coming in. She 
sat up briskly. “You are right, ma mie. 
Come and kiss me. I have been playing 
baby until my head aches.” 

“You will play differently now, I see,” 
said Seton, ‘and other heads may wish 
they had a chance to ache.” 

The Queen took her maid’s face in her 
dry hands. ‘ Oh, Seton,” she said, “ you 
are a cordial to me. ‘They have taken 
my poor David, but have left me you.” 

‘“Nay, Madam,” says Seton, “they 
might take me too, and you need none of 
my strong waters. ‘There is wine enough 
in your honey for all your occasions.” 

A shadow of her late gloom crossed 
over her. ‘My honey has been racked 
with galls. "Tis you that have cleared it. 
Give me my nightgown, and send for 
Father Roche. I will say my prayers.” 


her face 


es 


With a spirit so responsive as hers, the 
will to move was a signal for scheming to 
begin. Up and down her mind went the 
bobbing looms, across and across the 
humming shuttles, spinning the fine 
threads together into a fabric whose warp 
was vengeance and the woof escape from 
self-scorn. She must be free from prison 
this coming night; but that was not the 
half: she intended to leave her captors in 
the bonds she quitted. So high-mettled 
was she that I doubt whether she would 
have accepted the first at the price of 
giving up the second. ‘Those being the 
ends of her purpose, all her planning was 
to adjust the means ; and the first thing 
that she saw (and, with great courage, 
faced) was that the King—this mutilated 
god, this botch, this travesty of lover 
and lord—must come with her. Long 
before demure Father Roche could 
answer his summons she had admitted 
that, and strung herself to accept it. She 
must drag him after her—a hobble on a 
donkey’s leg—because she dared not 


leave him behind. He had betrayed his 
friends to her—true; but if she forsook 
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him he would run to them again and 
twice betray her. She shrugged him out 
of mind. Bah! if she must take him 
she would take him. “Iwas to be hoped 
he would get pleasure of it—and so much 
for that. But whom dared she leave? 
She could think of no one as yet but 
her brother Moray. Overnight she had 
separated him from the others, and she 
judged that he would remain separate. 
Her thought was this:—He is a rogue 
among rogues, I grant. But if you trust 
one rogue in a pack, all the others 
will distrust him. Therefore he, being 
shunned by them, will cleave to me ; and 
they, not knowing how far I trust him, 
will falter and look doubtfully at one 
another; and some of them will come 
over to him, and then the others will be 
stranded. Superficical reasoning, rough- 
and-ready inference, all this. She knew 
it quite well, but judged that it would 
meet the case of Scotland. It was only, 
as it were, the scum of the vats she had 
seen brewing in France. . . . But I keep 
Father Roche from his prayers. 


Affairs in the palace and precincts kept 
their outward calm in the face of the 
buzzing town. ‘Train-bands paraded the 
street, the Castle was for her Majesty, 
the gates were faithful. In the presence 
of such monitors as these the burgesses 
and their wives kept their mouths shut as 
they stood at shop-doors, and when they 
greeted at the close-ends they looked, but 
did not ask, for news. But the Earl of 
Morton’s men still held the palace, and 
he himself inspected the guard. There 
were no attempts to dispute his hold, so 
far as he could learn, no blood-sheddings 
above the ordinary, no libels on the Cross, 
no voices lifted against him in the night. 
He held a morning audience in the Little 
Throne-room, with his cousin Douglas for 
Chief Secretary ; and to his suitors, speak- 
ing him fair, gave fair replies. But it 
may be admitted he was very uneasy. 

That had not been a pleasant view for 
him overnight, when the great Earl of 
Moray, newly returned, walked the hall 
with the Queen upon his arm. His jaw 
had dropped to see it. Here was a turn 
given to our affairs! Dreams troubled 
him, wakefulness, and flying fancies, which 
to pursue was torment and not to pursue 
certain ruin. He slept late and rose late. 
At a sort of levee, which he held as he 
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dressed, he was peevish, snapped at the 
faithful Archie, and almost quarrelled with 
Ruthven. 

“Do you bite, my lord?” had said that 
savage. ‘“‘If I am to lose my head it shall 
be in kinder company. I salute your 
lordship.” And so he slammed out. 

Morton knew that he must smooth him 
down before the day was over, but just 
now there were more pressing needs. He 
told his cousin that he must see the King 
at the earliest. 

Archie wagged his silvery head, looking 
as wise as an old stork. “Why, that is 
very well,” says he; “ but how if he will 
not see you?” 

“What do you mean, man?” cried the 
Earl upon him. 

“Why, this, cousin,” said Archie: ‘‘that 
the King is out of all hand the morn. 
I went to his door betimes and listened 
for him, but could hear nothing forby the 
snivelling of his boy; therefore made 
so bold as to open. ‘There I found the 


minion Forrest crying his heart out over 
the bed, and could hear our kinsman 
within howling blasphemy in English.” 

* Pooh, man, ’tis his way of a morning,” 


said Morton, heartening himself. ‘‘ What 
did you then?” 

Archie screwed his lips to the whistle, 
and cocked one eyebrow at the expense 
of the other. 

“What did I? I did the foolishest 
thing of all my days, when I sent in my 
name by the boy. Strutting moorcock, 
call me, that hadna seen him all the day 
before! Oh, cousin Morton, out comes 
our King like a blustering gale o’ March, 
and takes me by the twa lugs, and 
wrenches at me thereby, and shakes me 
to and fro as if I were a sieve for seeds. 
‘Ye black-hearted, poisonous beast !’ he 
roars ; ‘ye damned, nest-fouling chick of a 
drab and a preacher!’ says he—ah, and 
worse nor that, cousin, if I could lay my 
tongue to sic filthy conversation. ‘I'll 
teach ye,’ says he, thunderous, ‘ I’ll teach 
ye to play your games with your King!’ 
He was fumbling for his dagger the while, 
and would have stabbed me through and 
through but for them that stood by and 
got him off me. Cousin, I fairly ran.” 

The Earl looked sternly at him. “ Tell 
me the truth, you Archie. What devil’s 
trick had you played upon him ?” 

He looked so blankly, swore so 
earnestly, Nothing, upon his honour, 
that he had to be believed. 
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“ Well, then,” said Morton, ‘ what may 
this betide ? ” 

“Woe can tell your lordship! Little 
good to you and me belike.” 

Lord Morton said, *‘I doubt he’ll play 
us false. I doubt the knave was working 
the courage into him.” 

And there you see why he was uneasy 
in his ruling of the palace. Heavy, 
ox-like, slow-footed man, thick-blooded, 
fond of thick pleasures, slow to see, slow 
to follow, slow to give up-—he felt now, 
without more rhyme or reason to support 
him, that his peril was great. The King 
was about to betray him. A hot mist of 
rage flooded his eyes at the thought ; and 
then his heart gave a surge upwards and 
he felt the thick water on his tongue. “ If 
he betray me, may God help him if He 
cares !” 

After his duties in the Little Throne- 
room, in this grave conjuncture, it seemed 
good to him to get speech with Mr, 
Maitland, who had been let out of the 
house, but had let himself in again when 
his master, my lord of Moray, came 
home. 

“Pray, Mr. Secretary,” says he, “ have 
you any tidings of my lord of Moray?” 

Mr. Maitland became dry. “I had 
proposed to meet my lord, as your 
lordship may recollect. It seemed good 
to your lordship that I should not go, but 
that Sir James Melvill should—with results 
which I need not particularise. I have 
not been sent for by my lord of Moray 
since his home-coming, therefore I know 
no more of his lordship than your lord- 
ship’s self knows.” 

The Earl of Morton rumbled his lips. 
**Prutt! Prutt! I wonder now...” He 
began to feel sick of his authority. 

“The King, Mr. Maitland,” he began 
again, “is in some distemperature at this 
present. I am in doubt—it is not yet 
plain to me—I regret the fact, I say.” 

“One should see his Majesty,” says 
Maitland. ‘No doubt but Mr. Archibald 
here . 

“Ry my soul, man,” said Mr. Archibald 
with fervour, “I don’t go near him again 
for a thousand pound—English.” 

“No, no, Mr. Maitland,” says my lord; 
“but consider whether yourself should 
not adventure my lord of Moray.” 

** My lord——” 

Morton lifted his hind.  ‘“ Man,” he 
said, “you must do it. I tell you, the 
sooner the better.” The hand fell upon 
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the table with a thud. Maitland started, 
then left the room without a word. 

Very little was said between the two 
gentlemen at this moment in charge of 
Holyrood until the Secretary’s return. 
The Master of Lindsay intruded upon 
them to report that the Earl of Lennox 
had left the palace, had left Edinburgh, 
and had ridden hard to the west. Lord 
Morton nodded to signify that his ears 
could do their duty. 

“Like son, like father,” said Archie 
when the Master had gone. 

Soon afterwards Maitland knocked at 
the door, entered, advanced to the table, 
and stood there, looking at the ink-horn, 
which he moved gently about. 

“Well, sir! We are here to listen,” 
cried Morton, in a fever. 

Maitland was slow to answer even then. 

“T have been admitted to my lord of 
Moray,—so much there is to say. He 
had his reader with him, but came out to 
me. When I began to speak he regretted 
at once that he could not hear me at 
any length. He showed me his table 
encumbered with business, and declined 
at the present to add any more to the 
litter. I urged your lordship’s desire to 
have speech with him as soon as might 
be; he replied that his own desire was 
always, in all things, to serve your lord- 
ship. I said, ‘Serve his lordship then in 
this’: upon the which he owned that he 
failed of strength. ‘I have a traveller’s 
ache in my bones,’ saith he. ‘Let my 
lord Morton have patience.’” 

He stopped there. 

Lord Morton took.a turn about the room. 
“No more than that said he, Maitland ? 
No more than that ?” 

“His lordship said no more, my lord. 
And therefore, seeing that he plainly 
wished it, I took my leave.” 

The Earl looked at Archie Douglas : 
some secret intelligence passed between 
them in which the Secretary had no 
share, 

“T am going to speak with my lord 
of Ruthven in his chamber,” then said 
he. “And, cousin, do you come also.” 

The guard presented arms to the great 
man as he went down the hall, and a few 
underlings —women of the house, grooms 
of the closet and coffer—ran after him 
with petitions; but he waved away all 
and sundry. They fell back, herded 
into groups and whispered together. ‘The 
Secretary came out alone and paced the 
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fall deep in thought. One or two eyed 
him anxiously. How did he stand now ? 
It was a parlous time for Scotland when 
nobody knew to whom to cringe for a 
favour. 


Then—two hours after dinner-—word 
was brought down into the hall that the 
(Queen would receive the Earl of Morton 
and certain other named persons in the 
Throne-room. Great debate over this. 
Lord Ruthven was for declining to go. 
“We are masters here. “Tis for us to 
receive.” 

But Lord Lindsay shook his ragged 
head. ‘*No, no, Ruthven,” he says, 
“take counsel, my fine man. It is ill 
to go, but worse to stay away.” 

*How’s that, then?” cries Ruthven, 
white and fierce. 

‘““Why, thus,” the elder replied. ‘“‘If 
you go, you show that you are master. 
If you go not, you betray that you 
doubt it.” 

“T see it precisely contrary,” says 
Ruthven. 

“Then,” he was told, “you have a 
short vision. It is the strong man can 
afford to unbar the door.” 

The Earl of Morton was clearly for 
going. “I take it, my lord of Moray is 
behind this message. Let us see what 
he will do. He is bound to us as fast 
as man can be.” 

They sent up Maitland, who came back 
with the answer that my Lord of Moray 
had been summoned in like wise, and 
would not fail of attendance upon her 
Majesty. ‘This settled the masters of 
Holyrood. ‘‘ Where he goes there must 
we needs be also.” 

Archie Douglas and Maitland had not 
been required by the Queen ; but when 
Archie was for rubbing his hands over 
that, the other advised him to take his 
time. 

“You are not the less surely hanged 
because they let you see you are not 
worth hanging,” said the Secretary. 

Archie damned him for a 
Genevan. 

At the time set the Earls of Morton, 
Argyll, and Glencairn, the Lords Ruthven, 
Rothes, and Lindsay, and some few more, 
went upstairs with what state they could 
muster 

They found the Queen on the throne, 
pale, stiff in the set of her head, but 
perfectly self-possessed. Three of her 


’ 


black 
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maids and Lady Argyll were behind the 
throne. Upon her right hand stood the 
King in a long ermine cloak, upon her 
left the Earl of Moray in black velvet. 
Lord John Stuart and a sprinkling of 
young men held the inner door, and a 
secretary, in poor Davy’s shoes, sat at 
a little table in the window. ‘The six 
lords filed in according to their degrees 
of ranking. Ruthven, behind Lindsay, 
jogged his elbow : “See the pair of them 
there. Betrayed, man, betrayed !” 

None of them was pleased to see that 
Moray had been admitted first, and yet 
none of them in his heart had expected 
anything else. It was the King who 
drew all their reproaches: in some sense 
or another Moray was chartered in 
villainy. 

The Queen, looking straight before her, 
moistened her lips twice, and spoke in a 
low voice, very slowly and distinctly. 

“T have sent for you, my lords, that I 
may hear in the presence of the King my 
consort, and of these my kindred and 
friends, what your wisdoms may have to 
declare concerning some late doings of 
yours. As I ask without heat, so I shall 
expect to be answered.” Pausing here, 
she looked down at her hands placid in 
her lap. So unconscious did she seem of 
anything but her own dignity and sweet 
estate, you might have taken her for a girl 
at her first Communion. 

The Earl of Morton moved out a step, 
and made the best speech he could of it. 
He had the gift, permitted to slow-witted 
men, of appearing more honest than he 
was ; for tardiness of utterance is easily 
mistaken for gravity, and gravity (in due 
season) for uprightness. One has_ got 
into the habit of connecting roguery with 
fluency. But it must be allowed to Morton 
that he did not attempt to disavow his 
colleagues. If he urged his own great 
wrongs as an excuse for violence, he 
claimed that the wrongs of Scotland had 
cried to him louder still. He now held 
the palace, he said, for the prevention of 
mischief, and should be glad to be relieved 
of the heavy duty. Then he talked round- 
about—of requitals in general—how violent 
griefs provoked violent medicines—how 
men will fight tooth and nail for their 
consciences. Lastly he made bolder. “ If 
I fear not, Madam, to invoke the holy 
eyes of my God upon my doings, it would 
not become me to quail under your 
Majesty’s. And if that -which I hold 
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dearest is enchained, I should be a 
recreant knight indeed if I failed of a 
rescue.” He glanced toward the King at 
this point ; but the young man might have 
been a carven effigy. His end therefore 
—for he knew now that he had been 
betrayed—was a lame one: a plea for 
mutual recovery of esteem, an act of 
oblivion, articles to be drawn up and 
signed, e¢ cetera. The Queen, placidly 
regarding her fingers, drew the others 
after him one by one. 

The Earl of Glencairn had nothing to 
say, as he proved by every word he 
uttered ; the Earl of Argyll began a 
speech, but caught his wife’s eye and never 
finished it. Lord Lindsay, an honest, hot- 
gospel, rough sort of man—who might have 
been a Knox in his way—-said a great deal. 
But he was long over it, and slow, and 
prolix ; and the Queen none too patient. 
At “ Secondly, Madam, you shall mark—” 
she began to tap with her toe ; and then 
one yet more impatient broke in, feeling 
that he must shriek under his irritation 
unless he could relieve it by speech. 
This was Lord Ruthven, a monomaniac, 
with one cry for the world and one upon 
whom to cry it. If he spoke his rages to 
the Queen in form he aimed them at the 
King in substance, and never once looked 
elsewhere, or threatened with his finger 
any other than that stock-headed starer 
out of painted eyes. He thrust away 
Lindsay with a pawing hand, and—‘“ Oh, 
Madam, will you listen to me now?” says 
he. ‘‘ We speak our pieces before ye like 
bairns on a bench, who have acted not 
long since like men, and men wronged. 
And who are we, when all’s said, to justify 
ourselves ? Who was the most aggrieved 
among us? Let that man speak. Who 
had most cause to cry out, Down with the 
thief of my honour? Let him say it now. 
What was our injury compared to that 
man’s? If we played in his scene, who 
gave out the parts? If we laid hands 
upon our Queen, by whose command did 
we so? And into whose hands did we 
commit her royal person? Let him 
answer, and beat us down with his words, 
if to any hands but his own.” Wrought up 
by his own eloquence, driving home his 
terrible questions, he had advanced un- 
awares close to the man he threatened. 
The King jumped back with a short cry ; 
but the Queen, who had been straining 
forward to listen, like a racer at his mark, 
interposed, 
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“T am listening,” 
Ruthven.” 

Ruthven, at this check, began to cast 
about for his words. He had lost his 
flow. “As for yon Davy, Madam, [ll 
not deny airt and pairt in his taking f 

“Why, how should you indeed ?” 
says the Queen, smiling rather sharply. 

*“T say I will not, Madam,” says Ruth- 
ven, flurried ; then with a savage snarl he 
turned short on the King and fleshed his 
tooth there. 

“And you!” he raved at him: ‘ deny 
it you, if you dare.” 

The King went white as a sheet. 

“Man,” said the Earl of 
finely, “hold your peace. I 
company.” 

Lord Ruthven said no more, 
Morton took up anew his parable. What 
he did was well done: he did not give 
ground, yet was conciliatory. It was a 
case for terms, he said. Let articles be 
drawn up, lands be restored, offices stand 
as before the slaughter, the old forfeiture 
be overlooked, religion on either side be 
as it had been: in fact, let that come which 
all hoped for, the Golden Age of Peace. 

The Queen consulted with her brother, 
ignored her husband, then accepted. 
Maitland was to draw up articles and 
submit them. For Peace’s sake, if it 
were possible, she would sign them. 
Rising from her throne, she dismissed 
her jailors. She took Moray’s arm, just 
touched the King’s with two fingers, and 
walked through the lines made by her 
friends, a page going before to clear her 
way. ‘The moment she was in her room 
she sent Des-Essars out with a letter, 
which she had ready-written, for the 
Zarl of Bothwell. 

Left with his fellow tragedians, Ruthven 
for a time was ungovernable, with no 
words but “black traitor—false, perjuring 
beast of a thief ”—-and the like. » Mor- 
ton, to the full as bartered as himself, 
did not try to hold him. He too was 
working into a steady resentment, and 
kindling a grudge which would smoulder 
the longer but burn the more fiercely than 


she said: ‘ continue, 





Morton 
lead this 


and 





the madman’s spluttering bonfire. And 
he was against all sudden follies. When 


Ruthven, foaming, howled that he would 
stab the King in the back, Morton 
grumbled, “ ‘Too quick a death for him ” ; 
and Lindsay said drily, “ No death at all. 
Yon lad is wiser than Davy—wears a 
“Then 


shirt that would turn any blade.” 
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I’ll have at him in his bed,”says Ruthven. 
And Lindsay, to clinch the matter, scoffs 
at him with, ‘“ Pooh, man, the Queen 
is his shirt of mail. Are you blind ?” 

Into this yeasty flood, with courage 
truly remarkable, the Earl of Moray 
steered his barque, coming sedately back 
from his escort of the Queen. At first 
they were so curious about his visit that 
they forgot the vehement suspicion there 
was of treachery from him also. ‘The 
precision of his steering was admirable, 
but he ran too close to the rocks when 
he spoke of the Queen as “‘a young lady 
in delicate health, for whom, considering 
her eager temper and frail body, the 
worst might have been feared in the late 
violent doings.” 

Here Morton cut in. “TI call God to 
witness, my lord, and you, too, Ruthven, 
shall answer for me, whether or not I 
forbade the slaughter of that fellow before 
her face. For 1 feared, my lord, that 
very health of hers.” 

** And you did well to fear it, my lord,” 
said the Earl of Moray ; and that was the 
turn too much. 

Said Ruthven to him dangerously, 
“You make me sick of my work.” He 
peered with grinning malice into the 
inscrutable face. ‘‘‘Tell me, you, my 
lord of Moray, what did you look for in 
the business? What thought yow would 
come of murder at the feet of a woman 
big? God in heaven, sir, what is it you 
look for ? what is it you think of day after 
day ?” 

Lord Moray blinked—but no more. 
‘Hush, hush, Lord Ruthven, lest you 
utter what would grieve all who love 
Scotland.” 

Ruthven howled. ‘ Man, do you talk 
of Scotland? Are we friends here? Are 
we in the kirk? If we are in council, 


for God’s sake talk your mind. Ah! 
talk of that, my good lord——” he 
pointed to the empty throne. “ Man, 


man, man! there’s your kirk and your 
altar—you prater about Scotland’s love.” 
For a moment he fairly withered the man ; 
but then, as drowning in a flood-tide of 
despair, he lifted up his hand and covered 
his tormented eyes. ‘Oh, I am sick 
just,” he said, ‘‘ sick of your lying —sick, 
I tell you, sick—sick to death !” 

The Earl of Moray made a little sign 
with his eyebrows and closed eyes; 
and they left him alone with Ruthven. 
It has never been denied of this man 
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that he had the courage of his father’s 
race, 


The “ Articles of Peace and Oblivion ” 
were drawn up, tendered on knees, and 
overlooked by her Majesty. 
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“Oh, sir,” she said, “if you seek for 
my pardon you shall have it. I am 
contented with a few things. But go you 
now and sue for it in the maids’ closet. 
You will find Fleming there. I cannot 
answer for her word, I warn you ; for if 


Dunbar Castle. 
After a drawing by D. Y. Cameron. 


“T see your name here, Mr. Maitland, 
as in need of mercy,” she said, with a 
finger on the place. Of course she had 
known that he was up to the chin in the 
plot, but she could rarely resist making 
the sensitive man wriggle. 

He murmured something unusually 
fatuous. 


you say to a maid, ‘Love me, love my 
dog,’ it is possible she may rejoin, ‘Serve 
me, serve my mistress.’ That, at least, is 
the old-fashioned pleading in the courts 
of love.” 

He was greatly confused, the 
quious, fertile man, and she 
entertained. 


obse- 
greatly 
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**Go, Mr. Maitland, and pray you find 
some phrases as you go. ‘Tongues ring 
sharply in the closet.” She signed the 
Articles, and he was backing himself out 
when she stopped him with a seemingly 
careless word. ‘Ah, I had almost forgot. 
These Articles breathe peace.” She took 
them from him and read the words. 
“*¢ Peace, mutual forbearance and good- 
will’: very fair words, upon which we 
must hope for fair performance. The 
guard at the doors and gates is removed 
no doubt? See to that, Mr. Maitland, 
before you can hope for pardon in the 
maids’ closet. Your lady will not love you 
the more because you keep her in a cage.” 

This was kittle work, as they say. 
Unless the guard were off she could 
never get out. Maitland, however, took 
the hint, acted upon his own responsi- 
bility, and found none to stop him. ‘The 
lords—masters of Holyrood—were other- 
wise employed: Lord Ruthven spoke of 
hanging himself; the Earl of Morton 
was inclining to think that Articles might, 
for this once, make all safe. Alone, the 
Earl of Moray admonished his servant, 
not for removing the guard, but for not 
having done so earlier. What peace he 
made afterwards in the maids’ closet 
hath never been revealed. 

The Queen went to bed very early, 
and slept like a child in arms. 


At two o'clock in the morning the 
King was called, but answered the 
summons himself, fully dressed, armed 
and cloaked. 

“T am ready,” he said, before the 
messenger could speak. ‘ Fetch Standen. 
I go to the Queen.” 

He crept along the passage to the 
dimly lighted cabinet, where he had of 
late seen murder, and had to wait there 
as best he could. He spent the time in 
walking up and down—an exercise where- 
by a man, in fear already, gains terror 
with every pace: so agitated was he that 
when, after an age of squittering misery, 
the Queen came in deeply hooded, he 
forgot everything and burst out with 
**OQ God, Madam, make haste ! ” 

She gave him no answer, but poured 
herself some wine, added water, and 
drank. It was terrible to him to see how 
much at her ease she was, sipping her 
drink, looking about the cabinet, recalling 
critically (if the truth is to be told) the 
stasimons of the late tragic scene. 
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Mary Seton came in, and Des-Essars, 
labouring with a portmantle and some 
pistols. 

“Drink, my children,” she bade them 
in French, and they obeyed, taking stay 
and leisure from her. 

The King bit his nails, fretted and 
fumed—had not had the nerve to drink, 
even if he had had the invitation. 

Standen stood by the wall, stolid as his 
habit was—the flaxen, solemn English 
youth, with but one cherubic face for 
a rape, a funeral, a battle, a christening, 
or the sacrament. 

The Queen drew Seton’s attention to 
him in a whisper, and made the girl 
laugh. 

Presently they heard a step, and then 
Stewart of Traquair was to be seen, 
stalwart and watchful, in the doorway. 





“Ready, ‘lraquair?” — the Queen’s 
voice. 

** All’s ready, Ma’am.” . 

She fastened her hood, patting the 
bows flat. ‘‘ Come, Seton, come, Baptist,” 
she said, and gave her hand _ into 
Traquair’s. 


He kissed it before he led her away. 
Des-Essars went first with a _ shaded 
lantern. 

The great dark house was perfectly 
quiet as they went downstairs and through 
the chapel by the tombs of the kings. 
Just here, however, the Queen stopped and 
called back Des-Essars. ‘‘Where does 
he lie?” she asked him ; and he pointed 
out the stone—she was standing almost 
upon it—and for many a day remembered 
the curious regard she had for it: how 
she hovered, as it were, over the place, 
looking at it, smiling quietly towards it, 
as if it afforded her some quaint thought. 
Words have been put into her mouth 
which, according to him, she never said 
—melodramatic words they are, rough 
makeshifts of some kind of art embodying 
what was to come. According to Des- 
Essars, she said nothing, neither resolved, 
nor promised, nor predicted; nothing 
broke her smiling, considering silence 
over this new grave. 

“To see her there,” he says, ‘‘in the 
lantern-light, so easy, so absorbed, so 
amused, was terrible to more witnesses 
than one. It opened to me secret doors 
Was murder only 
Was horror a kind of 


never yet suspected. 
curious to her? 
joy?” 

But it frightened Mary Seton out of 

















her courage. “Oh, what do you see in 
there, Madam ?” she whispered. ‘‘ What 
moves your mirth in a grave ?” 

The Queen turned her head as if 
shaken out of a stare. She met Mary 
Setop’s eyes in the lantern-light, and 
laughed. 

“Come away, Madam, come away. 
Look no more. There’s a taint.” 

“Yes, yes,” says the Queen; “I am 
ready. Where is the King?” 

“The King is gone, Madam,” said 
Stewart of Traquair ; “and I think your 
Majesty will do well to be after him.” 

This wastrue. Arthur Erskine, holding 
the horses outside the town wall, told her 
that the King had ridden forward at once, 
at a gallop, with his man Standen. She 
was therefore left with but two—himself 
and Traquair—for escort ; but he assured 
her that every step had been taken, she 
would be in no sort of danger. 

“Danger!” she said, laughing lightly. 
“No, no, Erskine, I do not fear it. 
Ruthven’s dagger seeks not my back.” 

They lifted her up, the rest mounted 
after her ; they walked their horses clear 
of the suburb. After some half-mile or 
more of steady trotting the Queen reined 
up and stopped the party. She listened ; 
they all did. Far away you could hear 
the regular galloping of a horse, pulsing 
in the dark like some muffled pendulum. 
Now and again another’s broke into it 
and confused the rhythm. 

“There rides in haste our sovereign 
lord,” said the Queen. ‘‘ Come, we must 
follow him.” 


By Niddry House—under the lee of 
the wall—she found the Earls of Huntly 
and Bothwell, Lord Seton, and a company 
of twenty horsemen waiting. The hour 
had gone five. 

“God save Scotland!” had called 
Traquair, and Bothwell’s strident voice 
had countercried, “ God save the Queen 
of Scotland ! ” 

“That voice hath blithe assurance,” 
said she when she heard it. She joyed in 
adventure and adventurers. 

She asked for news of the King. 
“Where is my consort, Lord Bothwell ? 
Rode he this way ?” 

“Madam, he did, and had a most 
mischievous scare of us. We knew him 
by the way he damned us all. But he’s 
well away by now. You may hear him 
yet.’ 
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She gloomed at that. “ Ay,” said she, 
“T have heard him. I shall always hear 
him, I think.” Then she shivered. 
** Let us ride on, sirs ; the night is chill.” 

Nobody spoke much. Lord Bothwell 
kept close to her right hand, Lord Huntly 
to her left. ‘They would change horses 
at Gladsmuir. 


The tide was breaking over wet rocks, 
one pale streak of light burnished the 
rim of the sea, as Lord Bothwell lifted 
down his Queen. Astounding to feel how 
fresh and feat she was! The dark hull of 
a castle could just be seen, suspended as 
it seemed above a cloud-bank, with sea- 
birds looming suddenly large and small as 
they swept in and out of the fog. Little 
tired waves broke and recoiled near by 
upon the weedy stones. 

“Dunbar, Madam,” says Bothwell, his 
hands still holding her—“ and the good 
grey guard of the water.” 

The King, they told her, had been in 
bed for three hours. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
KING'S EVIL. 


Sir JAMES MELVILL, wise and mature, 
travelled gentleman, made nothing of 
a ride to Dunbar in the slush of snow. 
He was careful to take it before the 
dawn, and arrived late, to find the Queen 
not visible. They told him she had come 
in some hours after daybreak, exhausted, 
but not nearly so exhausted as her horse. 
It was hardly likely she would rise the 
day. 

“You'll let her Majesty know that I’m 
here, with my service to ye, Mr. Erskine. 
And since ye’re so obliging I'll take a 
mouthful just of your spiced wine.” Thus 
Sir James ; who was sipping at this com- 
fortable cup when the Earl of Bothwell 
came in, stamping the winter from his 
boots, and recalled him to his privileges. 
To see him make his bow to a lord was 
to get a lesson in the niceties of pre- 
cedence. He knew to the turn of a hair 
how far to go, and*unless the occasion 
were extraordinary, never departed from 
the Decreet of Ranking. In the present 
case, however, all things considered, he 
may have judged, “‘ This Earl has merited 
the salutation of a Prince-Bishop.” That 
presupposed, the thing was well done. 
Sir James’s heels went smartly together 
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but without a click, which would have 
been too military for the day ; the body 
was slightly bent, with one hand across 
the breast. But his head fell far, and 
remained down-hung in deepest reverence 
of the hero. It is exactly thus that a 
devotional traveller in a foreign town 
might salute, but not adore, the passing 
Host. ‘I will not bow the knee to Baal ; 
no, but I will honour the people’s God.” 
And thus bowed Sir James. 

** Now, who graces me so highly ?” cried 
Bothwell when he saw him ; and immedi- 
ately, ‘‘ Eh, sirs, it is honest Sir James! 
So the wind hath veered in town already ! 
Man, you’re my weathercock in this realm. 
Your hand, Sir James, your hand, your 
hand. Never stoop that venerable pow to 
me.” 

“* Always the servant of your lordship,” 
murmured Sir James, much gratified. 

** Havers, James!” says Bothwell, and 
sat upon the table. He swung his leg 
and looked at his sea boots as he talked, 
reflecting aloud, rather than conversing. 

‘<The Queen is sound asleep,” he said, 
“as well enough she may be. Good sakes, 
my man, what a proud and gladsome lady 
have we there! I tell you, I have seen 
young men ride into action more tardily 
than she into the perilous dark. She 
flung herself to the arms of foul weather 
like a lammock to his dam’s dug. You'd 
have said ”—he lowered his voice—“‘ you’d 
have said she was at the hunting of a hare, 
if you’d seen her gallop—with Adonis 
fleeting before her.” 

Sir James nodded, as if to say—“ A hint 
is more than enough for me.” 

“Well!” cried Bothwell, 
What scared the gowk, then ?” 

** My lord,” said Sir James, “ you must 
observe, he had been by when Lord 
Ruthven’s knife was at work, slicing Davy. 
He knew the way of it, d’ye see?” 

Bothwell flung up his head. ‘Ay! 
he was all in a flutter of fear. The bitter 
fools that they are! Every traitor of 
them betraying the other, and a scamper 
who shall do mischief and be first away. 
But this one here—he’s none too safe, ye 
ken. He’s dug his own grave, I doubt. 
Before long time you and I, Melvill, shall 
see him by Davy’s side.” 


“ well ! 





“Ah, my lord of Bothwell » Sir 
James was scandalised. 

“Fear nothing, man—I must. talk. 
Here, in this place, what is he? Who 


heeds him, where he comes or whither he 
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goes? Why, this skipjack of Brabant 
is the better man !” 

The skipjack of Brabant was Des- 
“ssars, come down to call Lord Bothwell 
to the Queen. She was about to hold 
a council, and Melvill was to abide the 
upshot. 

“Ts the King to be there, do you know, 
Baptist ?” says my lord, his hand on the 
lad’s shoulder. Des-Essars was grown 
since you saw him first, from shrewd 
boy to watchful young man. 


“The King sleeps, my lord,” he 
replied. “I heard her Majesty say that 


he could not do better.” 

“Her Majesty has the rights of him by 
now,” says Bothwell. ‘“ Well—we shall 
work none the worse without him. Sir 
James, your servant. If I can help you, 
you shall see her.’ 

“So your lordship will bind me fast 
to your service,” bowed Sir James, and 
watched the pair depart. He observed 
that Des-Essars’ crown was level with the 
Zarl’s cheek-bone. 


Let me deal with the fruit of this 
council while I may. Sir James took a 
seed of it, as it were, back to Edinburgh, 


planted and watered it, and saw an 
abundant harvest, of sweet and _ bitter 
mixed. As for instance,—to the Earls of 


Moray and Argyll went full pardons of 
all offences ; to Glencairn and Rothes the 
hope of some such thing upon proof of 
good disposition—just enough to separate 


men not quite dangerous from men 
desperate. To them, those desperate 
men, came the last shock. Writs of 


treason were out against the Earl of 
Morton, Lords Ruthven and Lindsay and 
the Master of Lindsay, against Archi- 
bald Douglas of Whittingehame, William 
Kirkaldy of Grange, Ker of Fawdonsyde 
and their likes ; also, definitely and beyond 
doubt, against William Maitland, younger 
of Lethington; who had to thank Lord 
Bothwell for that, for the Queen would 
have spared him if she could for Mary 
Fleming’s sake. These writs were served 
that very night and copies affixed to the 
Market-cross. The smaller fry—men 1) 
Morton’s livery, jackals and foxes of the 
doors—were to be taken as they fell in 
and hanged at conveniency. Many were 


apprehended in their beds before Sir 
James could be snug in his own. 

One may look, too, for a moment at 
the last conference of them that of late 














had been masters of Holyrood. It was 
had in Lord Morton’s big house —a desul- 
tory colloquy broken by long glooms. 

“Tf you are still for hanging yourself, 
Ruthven,” said my Lord Morton, in one of 
these pauses, “‘ you’ve time.” 

And Ruthven turned his eyes about 
with evident pain. Those thcught, who 
looked at him, that he had not so much 
time. He was horribly ill, with fever in 
bones and blood. ‘I’m not for that 
now, my lord,” he said. “I have a better 
game than that in hand.” 

“T could name you one if you were 
needing it,” said Morton again, with a 
glance towards Archie Douglas. Listening 
and watching, the grey-headed youth 
chuckled, and rubbed his dry hands 
together. 

* Ay,” said Ruthven, observing the 
action, and sickening of actor and it, 
“slough your skin, snake, and bite the 
better.” 

“Man, Ruthven,” said Morton impa- 
tiently, ‘you talk too much of what 
you will do, and spend too much of your 
spleen on them that would serve ye if ye 
would Jet them. Body of me, we have 
time before us to scheme a great propyne 
for this good town that spews us out like 
so much garbage.” 

“We have that, cousin,” says Archie, 
“if but we accord together.” 

** Ah, traitors all, traitors all !” Ruthven 
was muttering to himself; then (as he 
thought of the chief of traitors) burst out 
—“‘When we have done his «butcher’s 
work—he heels us out of doors ! Sublime, 
he washes his hands and goes to bed. 
We are the night-men, look you. Foh, 
we smell of our trade! what king could 
endure us? Oh, lying, sleek, milky 
traitor !” 

Lord Morton, whose rage lay much 
deeper, thought all this just wind and 
vapour. “To fret and cry treachery, 
Ruthven! Pooh, a French trick, never 
like to save your face. Why, poor splut- 
terer, nothing will save that but to mar 
another’s face.” 

“Your talk against my talk,” cried 
Ruthven; ‘and will you do it any 
better ?” 

Lord Morton flushed to a heavy crimson 
colour, and his eyes were almost hidden. 
“Ay, mark me, that I will. I will score 
him deep with this infamy.” He went to 
the window and stood there alone. No- 
body could draw him into talk again. 
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There was much bustle in Edinburgh 
during the week, and more suitors to the 
Earl of Moray than he had time to see. 
Mr. Maitland got no joy out of him; he 
was kind to the Earl of Morton and spoke 
him many hopeful words ; he shook his 
finger at Lord Ruthven. “ Fie, my lord,” 
he said, “you should wear a finer face. 
Turn you to God, Lord Ruthven, and 
store up grain against the lean years to 
come. Root up these darnels from your 
garden-plot, lest they choke the good seed 
sowed in you. Let stout Mr. Knox be 
your exemplar, then: behold how he can 
harden his brows. Farewell, my lord: be 
sure of my friendship ; take kindly to the 
soil of England. ‘There are stout hearts 
in Newcastle, a godly congregation, to 
which I commend you.” 

Ruthven turned away from him without 
a word to say, and never saw him again, 
With Morton, Lindsay, and the rest, he 
took the English road. Mr. Maitland 
went to my lord Atholl’s in the west ; my 
lord of Argyll became a Queen’s man. 
Within the bare week after the flight to 
Dunbar the ragged corse of the Italian 
lay as untrodden by enemies as if Jeru- 
salem had been his sepulture. But we 
are out-running our matter: we must be 
back at Dunbar with Queen Mary. 


From that castle Lord Bothwell wrote 
to his wife, to this effect : 

“Attend me not these many days. The 
alders may bud by Hermitage Water before 
I kiss the neck of my dear. For such 
business as here we have was never done in 
the Debatable Land since Solway Moss was 
reddened ; such a riding in and forth of 
messengers, such a sealing of dooms, rewards 
and forfeitures—no, nor such a flocking of 
lords anxious to prove their wisdoms in their 
loves. . . . She is hearted like a man. She 
rises early every day, and sets to her blessing 
and banning of men’s lives with as sharp an 
edge as I to my beef at noon. She has a 
care for all who have served or dis-served 
her, and is no more frugal of her embrace- 
ments than of her spurning heel. One man 
only she hath clean out of mind; for him 
she hath neither inclination nor disgust. 
She asketh not his company, neither seeketh 
to have him away. He is as though he 
were not—still air in the chamber, for which 
you ope not the window, as needing more of 
it, nor shut-to the window, for fear of more. 
Doth he enter her presence—why not? the 
room is wide. Doth he go out—why not? 
the world is wider. How this came about 
it were too long to tell you ; this only will I 
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say, that it came late, for at her first alighting 
here she feared him mortally, as if she 
viewed in him the ghost of her old self. 
That was a sickness of the mind, not against 
nature ; now gone, and he with it. Needs 
must I admire her for the banishment. 

“But to return. Business ended—more 
sharply than you would believe by any young 
head but your own—she wins to the open 
weather. She walks abroad, she takes my 
arm. Yes, and indeed, I am grown to be 
somewhat in this realm. She rides o’er the 
brae, your servant at her stirrup ; she sails 
the sea, your lover at the helm. You belie 
your own courage when you doubt this 
princess’s, my dear heart. For, to say 
nothing of her trust in me, which you will 
own to be bold in any lady (and most bold in 
herself), she has the mettle of a blood-horse, 
whom to stroke is to sting. She is far gone 
with child, and you may guess with what 
zest, seeing her regard for her partner in it. 
In truth, she hath a horror ; because her 
aim is to forget what she can never forgive, 
and so every drag upon her leaping spirit 
seems to remind her of him and his deeds. 
Oh, but she suffers and is strong!.... I 
hear you say to me, ‘ Fie, you are bewitched. 
A spell! A spell !’—but I laugh at you. 
There is a still-faced, raven-haired witch- 
wife in Liddesdale working upon me under 
the moon. Aha, Mistress Sanctity, watch 
for me o’ nights. 

“Yestreen the Q. spake of your Serenity. 
‘She hates me,’ quoth she, ‘for her father’s 
sake, in whose cruel disgrace I vow I had 
no part ; but I shall make her love me yet.’ 
And when I laughed somewhat, she gave a 
thring of the shoulder. ‘IT’ld have you 
know, Lord Bothwell? saith she, ‘ that there’s 
no wife nor bairn in this land can refuse the 
kisses of my mouth.’ Thinks I, ‘You are 
bold to say it. You may come to crave 
them.’ Quant a moy, ma doulce amye, je 
te bayse les mains.” 


You can see that he had been laughing 
at her in the old way, not boisterously this 
time, but under the beard, in his little 
twinkling eyes ; and that, in the old way, 
she had been braced by his bravery. He 
had guessed—you can see that too—that 
she had some need of him, and how 
necessary it was that her loathing for her 
husband should pass into mere indifference. 
But he had no notion at that time how 
pressing that need was. Not she herself 
had realised the horror she had until the 
night after reaching Dunbar, when the 
King, by Standen, had renewed certain 
proposals, frustrate before by his laches. 
It may have been sudden panic, it may 
have been a trick of memory—God knows 
what it was; but she had flooded with 
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scarlet, then turned dead white, had 
murmured some excuse, and with bowed 
head and feeble, expostulating hands, 
had left the room. She did not come 
back that night. She had called Des- 
Essars, fled with him into the turret, 
found an empty chamber under the leads, 
had the door locked, a great coffer jammed 
against it—and had stayed there so till 
morning. ‘The young man, writing a word 
or two upon it, says that she was almost 
rigid at first, in a waking trance ; and that 
she sat ‘‘ pinned to his side” while the 
maids and valets hunted her high and low, 
“TI did what I could,” he writes ; “ talked 
nonsense, told old tales, sang saucy songs, 
which by that time of my life I had been 
glad to have forgotten, and, affecting a 
nonchalance which I was far from feeling, 
recovered her a little. She began to be 
curious whether they would find her, 
judged by the ear how the scent lay, 
laughed to hear Mistress Seton panting 
on the stair, and Carwood screaming— 
‘There’s a great ratin my road!’ Pre- 
sently she slept, with her head on my 
knees and my jacket over her shoulders, 
I took her down to bed before morning, 
and in the daylight she had partly recovered 
herself. She transacted business, ate a 
meal ; but I remarked that she trembled 
whenever the King entered the room, and 
faltered when she was obliged to reply to 
him—faltered and turned up her eyes, as 
fowls do when they are sleepy. Fortun- 
ately for her, he was sulky, and did not 
renew his advances.” 

I suspect that she found out—for she 
was rigid in self-probing—that if she 
allowed herself to abhor him for an un- 
speakable affront, she would have to scorn 
herself even more for having given him 
the means of affronting her. Right 
punishment: she would admit that she 
had deserved it. She had been the 
basest of women (she would say) when 
she offered that which was to her a 
sacrament, in barter for mere political 
advantage. Why, yes! she had _pre- 
pared to sell herself to this wallowing 
swine in order to escape her prison; and 
if he snored the bargain out of his head it 
was because he was a hog,—but then, O 
God! what was she? So, from _ not 


daring to think of that night of shame, 
she passed to fearing to think of the 
shameful recreants in it; and as we ever 
peer at what we dread, it came about that 
she could think of nothing else, and was 
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in torment. Des-Essars gives none of 
this; it was not in his power to get at 
it; but he saw, what we can never see, 
that she suffered atrociously, that her 
case grew desperate. Hear him. ‘One 
day I came with a message to her chamber 
door, early; the door was half-open. I 
had a shocking vision of her abed, lying 
there in a bed of torture, like one stung ; 
on her face, writhing and moaning, tossing 
her hands—short breath, tearless sobbing, 
sharp cries to God; while Mary Seton 
read aloud out of Saint-Augustin by the 
fog-bound cresset light. She read on 
through everything—pausing only to put 
our Mistress back into the middle of the 
bed, for fear lest she might fall out and 
hurt herself.” 

If this is true—and we know that it is— 
why, then, out of such waking delirium, 
anguish so dry, Queen Mary must have 
been delivered if she were not to die. 


The Earl of Bothwell was not a man of 
imagination, though he had a quick fancy. 
He read his Queen in this state of hers 
with interest at first, and some amuse- 
ment, not then knowing how dire it was. 
He saw that she would turn white and 
leave any room into which King Darnley 
entered ; he knew that she would ride far 
to avoid him, and sometimes, indeed, 
under sudden stress, would use whip and 
spur and fly from him like a hunted thief. 
When he found out something—not very 
much, for Des-Essars would not speak— 
of the events of the night in the turret, 
moved by good-nature, he put himself in 
the way to help her. He got more maids 
fetched from Edinburgh—Fleming and 
Mary Sempill—and himself stayed with her 
as long as he dared, and longer than he 
cared. And then, one day by chance, he 
got a full view of her haunted mind—a 
field of broken lights indeed! and saw 
how far he might travel there if he chose, 
and with what profit to himself. 

He was with her afoot on the links 
behind the town-—sandy hillocks of dry 
bents, and a grey waste at such a season, 
abode of the wind and the plovers; he 
with her, almost alone. Des-Essars, who 
walked behind them, had strayed with 
the dogs after a hare; the wind, blowing 
in from the sea, brought up wisps and 
patches of fog in which the boy was 
hidden. ‘Talking as she went, carelessly, 
of the things of France, he listening more 
or less, she stopped of a sudden, choked 


a cry in the throat, and caught at his arm. 
“ Look, look, look!” she said: ‘“ what 
comes this way?” He followed the 
direction of her fixed eyes, and saw a 
riderless horse loom out of the vapour, 
come on doubtingly at a free trot, shaking 
his head and snuffing about him as if he 
partly believed in his freedom. It shaped 
as a great grey Flemish horse, assuredly 
one of the King’s. 

The Queen began to tremble, to mutter 
and moan. “Qh, oh, the great horse ! 
Free—it’s free! Oh, if it could be so! 
Oh, my lord, oh——I’m afraid ! ” 

“ Tt is indeed the King’s horse, Madam,” 
he said. ‘I fear—some misfortune.” 

But she stared at him. ‘“‘ Misfortune !” 
she cried out. ‘Oh, are you blind? Go 
and see—go and make sure. I must be 
assured—nothing is certain yet. Run, 
my lord, run fast !” 

He made to obey, and instantly she 
clung to his arm to stop him. She was 
in wild fear. 

‘“‘ No-—no—no—you must not leave 
me here! There are voices in the sea- 
wind—too many voices, A clamour, a 
clamour! ‘Those that cry at me through 
the door, those that are out on the sea—a 
many, a many! [ tell you I am afraid.” 
Her fear irritated her; she stamped her 
foot. ‘Do you hear me? I am afraid. 
You shall not leave me.” 

There was no doubt. She was beside 
herself—looking all about, her teeth 
chattering, fingers griping his arm. 

“Why, then, I will send the lad, Ma’am,” 
says Bothwell. “You need have no fear 
with me. I hear no voices in the wind.” 

She looked at him wonderfully.‘ Do 
you never hear them at night?” Then 
her eyes paled, and the pupils dwindled 
to little specks of black. ‘Come with 
me,” she said in whisper, “ a-tiptoe ; 
come softly with me. We must find him 
—we can never be sure till we see him 
lying. There is one way: you lift the 
eyelids. Better than a mirror to the nose. 
Come, come : I must look at him, to be 
very sure.” She stared into the white 
sky, and gave a sudden gasp, pointing 
outwards while her eyes searched his face. 
‘Look !” she said : “ the birds over there. 
They are about him already. Come, we 
shall be too late.” She led him away in 
a feverish hurry, through bush and briar, 
talking all the time. ‘‘ Blood on his face 
—on his mouth and shut hands. He 
gripped his dagger by the blade, and it 




















bit to the bone. He comes and cries at 
my door—all foul from his work—and 
asks me let him in. But I hold it—I am 
very strong. He always comes—but 
now!” She laughed insanely, and gave a 
skip in the air. “QO come, my lord— 
hurry, hurry !” 

The loose horse had trotted gaily by 
them as the astonished Lord Bothwell 
followed where he was haled. Presently, 
however, he heard another sound, and 
pulled back to listen to it. “ Hearken 
a moment,” says he. “Yes, yes! I 
thought as much. Here comes another 
horse—galloping like a fiend—a ridden 
horse.” 

She started, forced herself to listen, 
knew the truth. “He is hunting! Take 
me—hide me—keep me safe! Bothwell, 
keep him off me!” 

She knew not what she said or did; 
but he, full of pity now, drew her behind 
a clump of whins and held her with his 
arm. 

“There, there, Madam, comfort your- 
self,” he said. “None shall harm you 
that harm not me first. How shall you 
be hurt if you are not to be seen? ‘Trust 
yourself to me.” 

She shook in his arm like a man in 
an ague; uncontrollable fits of shaking 
possessed her, under which, as_ they 
passed through her, she shut her eyes, 
and with bent head endured them. So 
much she suffered that, if he had not let 
his wits go to work, he would have hailed 
the King as he went pounding by. He 
supposed that she had been shocked mad 
by that late business of hasty blood. Of 
course he was wrong, but the guess was 
enough to prevent him killing her out- 
right. 

The King came rocking down the 
brae, red and furious, intent upon the 
truant horse; and as he went, Bothwell 
made bold to glance at the Queen. What 
he saw in her hag-ridden face was curious 
enough to set him thinking hard: curious, 
but yet, as he saw it, unmistakable. 
There was vacancy there, the inability 
to reason which troubles the mentally 
afflicted ; there were despair and misery, 
natural enough if the poor lady was going 
mad—and knew it. But—oh, there was 
no doubt of it !—there was in the drawn 
lines of her face blank, undisguised dis- 
appointment. He saw it all now. She 
had believed him dead, her heart had 
leaped ; and now she had just seen him 
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alive, galloping his horse. Clang goes 
the cage door again upon my lady! Now, 
here was a state of things ! 

When the King was out of sight and 
hearing, swallowed in the growing fog, 
and she a little recovered, and a little 
ashamed, he began to talk with her; and 
in time she listened to what he had to 
say. He spoke well, neither forgetting 
the respect due to her, which before he 
had been prone to do, nor that due 
to himself as a man of the world. He 
did not disguise from her that he thought 
very lightly of David’s killing. 

“Saucy servants, in my opinion,” he 
said, “ must take what they deserve if they 
expect more than they are worth. They 
demand equality—well, and when they 
meet gentlemen with daggers, they get 
it.” But he hastened to add that to have 
killed the fellow before her face must have 
been the act of beasts or madmen—“ and, 
saving his respect, Ma’am, your consort 
was one and your Ruthven the other.” 

To his great surprise she then said 
quietly that she was of the same mind, 
and not greatly afflicted by the deed, 
or the manner of it either. She had seen 
men killed in France ; queens should be 
blooded as well as hounds. She also 
considered that Davy had been presump- 
tuous. He had known his aptitudes too 
well. But useful he had certainly been, 
and she intended to have another out 
of the same nest—Joseph, his brother. 
Singular lady! she had found time to 
write into Piedmont for him. 

“Well then, Madam,” says Bothwell, 
with a shrug, “‘all this being your true 
mind, I own myself at a loss how to take 
your extreme alarms.” 

She bit her lip. “Iam better. Maybe 
they were foolish. Who knows? I cannot 
tell you any more thanthis. I had nearly 
forgot that wicked deed. But there 
are other offences—women find—which 
cannot, can never be forgotten.” She 
grew impatient. “Ah, but it is not 
tolerable to discuss such things.” 

Even then he did not know what she 
meant. She had been mortally offended 
by the King, and offended to the point 
of horror—but by something worse than 
murder and strife in the chamber, by 
something which she could not speak of ! 
What under Heaven had that red-faced, 
stable-legged lad in him which could 
terrify her? 

** Madam,” he said, “ if you cannot talk 
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of it, you cannot tell it me, and there is 
an end. My counsel to you is this: put 
the young lord and his sottishness out of 
your royal head. Look at him stoutly 
and aver that he is naught. You have 
shown that you can facea rebel kingdom ; 
face now your rebel heart. For I say 
that your heart is a rebel against your 
head, swerving and backing like a jade 
that needs the spur. Ride your heart, 
Madam! Ply whip to the flanks, bring it 
up to the boggart in the corn. ‘Thus only 
your heart shall nose out the empty truth. 
Why, good lack! what is there to credit 
all your alarm but silly fed flesh and 
seething liquor? Look at him, judge him, 
flick your fingers at him, and forget him. 
Madam, I speak freely.” 

She said faintly that he was very right. 
She had suffered much of late in all ways : 
she spoke of pains in the side, in the 
head, of fancies at night, etc. She 
owned that she desired his good opinion 
of her courage, and promised she would 
try to earn it. Looking tired and ill, 
smiling as if she knew only too well there 
was no smiling matter, she held out her 
hand to him at the entry of the town. 
He bowed over and kissed it. Mildly she 
thanked him and went her ways with Des- 
4Ssars. 


He wrote to his countess soon after: 


“Very strange matters chance here daily, 
of the which I write not exactly for fear of 
misreading. One thing I plainly under- 
stand, the K. shall never more prosper here. 
While he was beloved he was something, 
and when he was dreaded he was much ; but 
now that he comes and goes unnoticed he is 
nothing at all. And so he will remain, I 
suppose, until the lying-in, which will be in 
June coming they say. Ill betide him then 
if, when she is reminded of him in his son, 
he play her any trick. I would not give a 
snap of the finger and thumb for his _ life. 
We are for Edinburgh on Monday morn, 
whence look infallibly for my tidings.” 


The King was, then, nothing at all. 
Nerved by her brawny councillor, she 
had faced her “‘ boggart in the corn,” and 
in two days’ time could curl her fine lip 
to remember him. ‘That is a proof that 
she was sane at the root, needing no more 
than such bitter as his rough tongue 
could give to restore her tone. And, 
having ridded her fears, she soon found 
that she could rid her memory altogether. 
The King went out and in, as Bothwell 
had written, unnoticed. He made no 


more attempts to come at her, spoke to 
none but his own company, felt that he was 
in disgrace, and sulked. Lord Bothwell 
scoffed at him by implication—by every 
keen shaft from his eyes and every wag 
of his head; Lord Huntly kept at a 
distance ; Sir James altered his salutation. 
On the Sunday before they should move 
back to town they were speaking of the 
rebel lords, whether they were now in 
“ngland or yet on the road ; and Bothwell 
began to cry up Ruthven, his madness, 
his knives, his friends’ knives. The King 
got up and left the table. He told 
Standen afterwards that he should not go 
to Edinburgh. Standen told Des-Essars, 
and he told the Queen. 

“Oh, but he shall,” she said at once, 
consulted her friends, and sent him a 
verbal message that she should need him 
there. He felt this badly—but obeyed it. 

For, much against her inclination, she 
had made up her mind that she must 
drag the chain which had been forged 
upon her ; she must keep the King in her 
eye for fear he should work her a mischief. 
His father Lennox was in Glasgow, an 
escaped enemy: it would never do for 
him to go thither. Or suppose he were 
to return to England! No, no, she must 
keep him in Edinburgh, keep him cowed, 
and yet not allow him to grow desperate. 
Worse than that, the time was coming on 
when she must have him by her side, in 
the house, perhaps nearer still. He was 
now “the Queen’s dearest Consort,” but 
soon he would be “the Prince’s dearest 
father” and a power in the land. The 
Earl of Bothwell, consulted, was precise 
about that—awkwardly precise. 

“Folk will talk, Madam, about you 
and him. He'll not want for a faction 
to cry, ‘The King keeps aloof! Well he 
may, knowing what he knows.’ Oh, have 
him with you, Ma’am, as near as may be. 
For hawks dinna pick out hawks’ een, as 
they say ; and if he owns to the child— 
why, he should know his own.” 

She flushed. ‘“ You speak too plainly, 
my lord.” 

“Not if I mean honestly, Ma’am.” 

“T hope you mean so,” said she, “but 
the sound of your phrase is otherwise.” 

““T was speaking in character, Ma’am. 
Mark that.” 

She was looking down at her lap when 
next she spoke, carelessly at her careless 
fingers. ‘Whose child do they allege it?” 

The directness of the question and 
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indirectness of its manner puzzled him. 
He could not tell whether to be blunt or 
fine. 

“Madam, I am no scandal-monger, I 
hope, and have little pleasure in the 
grunting of hogs in a sty. But hogs will 
grunt, as your Majesty knows.” 

She did not raise her eyes, but said: 
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He rose and began to justify himself. 
“You forced me to say it—it may have 
been my duty-—make it not my offence. 
God knows I needed no such royal answer 
as you have given me—not I! I think 
no evil of your Majesty, nor have I ever.” 

She flashed her eyes upon him—not 
angrily by any means. “Oh, my lord, 
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“Tt will be better that you answer me in 
a few words. One will suffice.” 

He tried—he began—but could not do 
it. ‘* Madam,” he said, “ you must answer 
for yourself. All I will ask is this: what, 
think you, drew the King to the deed he 
did?” 

She lifted her head and gave him one 
long look. Rather, it seemed long. He 
knelt down quickly and kissed her knee. 


may I be sure of that? Come, I will tell 
you what I seem to remember. ‘There 
was a day when you enlarged yourself 
from my prison and rode, a free man, to 
Haddington. What said you of me there 
among your friends ?” 

He puzzled over this. ‘“‘I can charge 
myself with nothing. Your Grace knows 
more of me than I do.” 

“Did you not speak in the hearing of 
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one Pringle concerning me and my uncle 
the Cardinal? Did you give me a name 
then? Come, come, my lord, be plain. 
Did you not?” 

He burst out laughing. ‘The voice 
is the voice of Queen Mary, but the words 
are of Black James Stuart ! Oho, Madam, 
you will hear finer tales than this concern- 
ing me, if you sound that thoughtful 
min.” 

She pressed him, but he would neither 
deny nor affirm. “I shall not defend 
myself, Madam, before your Majesty. 
But*I will meet the Earl of Moray, and 
wager him in battle, if you give me 
leave: in battle of one and one, or of a 
score, or of ten score. Let him repe at his 
charge in the Grassmarket if he dare.” 

Baffled here, she harped back upon the 
child. She said that she needed to be sure 
of his good opinion of her. ,Then he made 
her heart beat fast, for he came and put 
his hand upon the back of her chair and 
stood right over her: she could feel the 
strength of his eyes, like beams from the 
sun, driving down upon her. 

“Madam, and my sovereign lady, as 
God is my judge, this is the truth. I 
loved you once, and, at love’s bidding, 
staked all on a great design. My plot 
was unmannerly, but so is love ; you were 
offended with me, as your right was. I 
loved you no less, but honoured you the 
more, because of that. If now I thought 
evil of you—such evil as you suspect in 
me—I would tell you so for the sake of 
that love I gave you before.” 

She bowed her head and thanked him 
humbly ; did not look up, nor stir from 
her place below him. 

** As meek as a mouse ! ”—he could not 
remember ever to have seen her so before. 
What was in her heart? It sent him 
away thoughtful. Next day he rode at 
her side to Edinburgh. 


Established there more firmly than at 
any time since her reign began; with a 
council packed with her friends, with 
Lord Huntly (her slave) for chancellor ; 
with her open enemies ruined and in 
exile, her secret enemies abject at her 
knees, her husband in disgrace, and her 
child near its birth—in this comfortable 
state of her affairs, the Earl of Bothwell 
suddenly asked leave to go into his own 
country. She was piqued, and could not 
help showing it. 
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“You desire to—you will consort with 
—one who loves me little? Well, my 
lord, well! How should I hinder your 
going, since I cannot quench your 
desire ?” 

Thinks he, “ Now, now, what root of 
grievance is this, sprouting here?” Aloud 
he said, ‘‘ Madam, I am content—and 
more than content—to stay by your 
Majesty so long as you find me of 
use. But the time is at hand, and you 
have said it, when you will refuse me 
harbourage.” 

“Yes, yes,” she said quickly, her face 
aflame: “you cannot be with me in the 
castle.” 

She had agreed to lie-in there, and 
had forbidden quarters to Lords Bothwell 
and Huntly alike. Do you ask, why? 
Mary Seton might have told you in part 
—but scornfully, since women have no 
need to ask such things. They know 
them. ‘Lord Huntly! Lord Huntly!” 
I can hear her say—a pretty, vehement 
little creature—“ Lord Huntly! And he 
a known lover of our mistress? How 
should he be there ?” Pass Lord Huntly : 
what of Lord Bothwell? She would shake 
her head. ‘“ No, no,” she would say, “it 
could not be. He is a faithful friend.” 
Well, then, what of that? She would rise 
quickly and walk to the window. “I 
cannot tell you, sir, why he is not to be 
there. But I am very clear that she 
would not suffer it. Ob, for example 
impossible!” You would get no more 

And what more could you 





from her. 
want ? 

But the Queen was still frowning over 
his leave of absence, and pinching her lip. 
Then she broke out, in the midst of her 
private thoughts: “ But I cannot refuse 
you! How can I? You having asked 
to go—what is the worth of your staying, 
when your heart is——— And yet —there is 
the King She looked slily up. 
“My lord, do you dare to trust your 
pupil alone ?” 

His face took a gay air. 
your tutor, Madam——” 

** Why,” said she, “what else can you 
be? My confessor? My cousin? My 
brother ? What else ?” 

He laughed, avoiding her inquiry. “To 
be your brother would be to own kinship 
with my lord of Moray. A dangerous 
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degree, Ma’am, for one of the pair.” 
” 
“ T would not have you for my brother, 
she said thoughtfully. 

















Responsive thought struck fire in his 
eyes. “TI will ask you this. Will your 
Grace receive me into the castle? There 
I could be of service—maybe.” 

He watched her intently now—watched 
until he saw the flag come fluttering down. 
She lowered her eyes; he could hardly 
hear her words. 

“No, no. You must not be there. 
Afterwards—come soon.” She _ waited 
there, hanging on the last word; then 


rose. ‘* Yes,” she said, “it is better that 
you should go. I will not——” She spoke 
wildly. ‘‘Go, my lord, go.” 


He knelt to her before he obeyed ; at 
the door she called him back. Quickly 
he returned, but she would not look at 
him. 

“T wish to tell you—as plainly as I 
can——” So she began, speaking slowly, 
feeling for her words. ‘The King shall 
be there with me—in the castle. It is 
painful to me—I conceive that you must 
know it. But I shall do as you advise 
—that scandal may be averted.” She 
strained her arms down, stiffening them, 
gave an impatient shake of the head. 
“Heaven watch over me! And you, my 
lord, do you pray. Ah, but you use not 
prayer!” She seemed conscious that 
she was speaking double, and he not 
understanding. It made her angry enough 
to look at him. ‘Well, well, why are 
you here still? Go quickly, I say—go.” 

Go he did, a puzzling, thoughtful man. 

Before he left the city he saw his 
brother-in-law, Lord Huntly, fora moment. 
“Geordie,” he said, ‘‘ I’m for the Border. 
I’m going to my wife. Are you for yours 
cr do you stay here ?” 

=h stay.” 

“You may be wise. I am going to my 
God knows 
I have not seen her for 


wife—and I may be wise. 
that I know not. 
five months.” 
Lord Huntly had no answer. 
not seen his for over a year. 
Bothwell makes another cast 


He had 


Presently 
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*“T took leave of the Queen of late. 
She was greatly wrought upon—distem- 
pered. Sent me off—called me back— 
sent me off again, after some wild words. 
I know not what to make of it.” 

“Help her through it, God!” 
Huntly. 

“7 think it isa matter for Lucina,” said 
Bothwell, and went his road. 

He travelled musingly by the hill-ways 
into Liddesdale, French Paris behind 
him. At the top of the pass+-Note o’ the 
Gate, they call it—whence first you see 
the brown valley of the Liddel, and all 
the hills, quiet guardians about the silver 
water, he reined up, and stood looking 
over his lands. 

“Yonder awaits me the fairest dark 
lady in Scotland, and (to my mind) the 
fairest demesne: the open country and 
the good red deer. Oh, the bonny holms, 
the green knowes and the ledged rocks! 
Houp, man! We are free of the scented 
chambers and all their whisperings here.” 

“Tt is most certain, my lord,” said 
French Paris, “that we have left the 
direction of those whisperings to Monsieur 
de Moray.” 

Lord Bothwell was vexed. ‘‘ Monsieur 
de Moray! Monsieur de Moray! Pooh, 
rascal, she has her husband with her now. 
And that may be even worse for me.” 

French Paris looked demurely at the 
reins sliding in his fingers. ‘‘‘True, my 
lord, she has his Majesty. I have re- 
marked that women in the Queen’s con- 
dition have extraordinary inclination for 
their husbands. It is reasonable.” 

‘* You are a fool, Paris,” said the Earl. 

But when he was at Hermitage, his 
proud wife upon his knee, my lord swore 
to himself over and over again that he 
was the happiest rogue not yet hanged. 
And yet he could not but hear, beneath 
all his protestations, that slow, wounded 
voice,—‘‘ Afterwards—come soon.” Good 
lord! what was the meaning of the like 
of that ? 


said 
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AT HOME. 
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RE long man will presumably have 
explored to the full the world of 
which he has now, who can tell 

for how many thousands of years, been 
the accepted lord and master. ‘The poles 
will lose their weird and magic fascina- 
tion, darkest Africa will be traversed by 
electric railways, and in the shop windows 
of Lhassa a goodly display of European 
delicacies will gladden the heart of the 
tourist. And what then? Where will 
the men whom a craving for adven- 
turous exploits, a longing to tread on 
virgin soil or to unravel the mysteries of 
past ages, now send in quest of unknown 
lands, then betake themselves ? where will 
they find a field for their indomitable 
pluck, an outlet for their energies ? What 
will then become of the men of the future, 
with the spirit of a Livingstone or a 
Stanley, a Nansen or a Sven Hedin? 
Luckily for the great Swedish explorer, 
this is, however, taking time by the fore- 
lock ; but had he a son, the latter might 
not unreasonably, like Alexander, have 
some apprehensions lest his father should 


leave him nothing to conquer. In spite 
of his brilliant record, Hedin is yet a 
young man, and if he has his will, a will 
strong and tough as Swedish iron, he does 
not mean to leave any unexplored Asia 
when he some day—late may it happen!— 
settles down for good in beautiful Stock- 
holm. 

For the time being Hedin is, however, 
installed in his old home in his native 
city, living, bachelor and devoted son as 
he is, with his parents at Norra Blasie- 
holmshamnen, a typical Stockholm resi- 
dence, overlooking a typical Stockholm 
view, with plenty of water and shipping. 
In appearance it would be difficult to 
find two greater contrasts than the two 
famous Scandinavian explorers, Hedin 
and Nansen, the latter being a much 
more pronounced type of a Norseman 
than Hedin is of a Swede; but Hedin 
has, on the other hand, to a marked de- 
gree that charm of manner, that /ugn, 
which is so characteristic of a Swedish 
gentleman. Quiet and gexial, Hedin has 
nothing in his bearing which betrays the 
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enduring and_not-to-be-beaten explorer ; 
but his eyes, however kindly, testify to 
dauntless determination, and his mouth 
has an expression of great energy. 

Sven Hedin comes of an old, well- 
known family,"which for the last century 
and a half, or more perhaps, has been to 
the fore in the Swedish capital, counting 
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his mother has always had much influence 
over him. He was a very handy boy, 
never idle, and he began to draw when 
only three years old. He was very fond 
of poetry, and knew by heart long strings 
of verses before he properly understood a 
word of their meaning. He was placed 
in the well-known Beskow School, without 

















Sven Hedin. 
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amongst its members a number of promi- 
nent professional men. Hedin’s father 
was architect to the city of Stockholm, 
an office from which he has now retired. 
Although Hedin already, as a boy, had a 
distinct liking for travel, there was nothing 
extraordinary about his childhood. He 
was a good, quiet boy, who liked to sit 
with his mother and play with his toys ; 





at first in any way distinguishing himself ; 
but when he was left behind in the third 
class he all at once buckled to, and under 
the guidance of a private master soon 
overtook his comrades, often studying 
the whole night. This habit has since 
clung to Hedin, and he still burns the 
midnight oil with a vengeance. The 
night is, in fact, his time for work, and 
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of course he makes up for it by being 
a late riser. The excellent likeness of 
Hedin which is being published with 
his new book has been done by Carl 
Larsson, that most delightful and genial 
of painters, during three nights’ sittings. 
Hedin did not confine himself to the 
bare and necessary school studies—he 
read other books, not indiscriminately, 
however, but carefully choosing what he 
read, and the books he selected fore- 
shadowed his subsequent career. He 
read “China,” by Richthofen; ‘‘ Unser 
Wissen von der Erde,” by A. Kirch- 
hoff; “Das Antlitz der Erde,” by Edv 
Suess ; “‘ Erdgeschichte,” by Neumayer— 
those mentioned all being German. At 
the age of sixteen Hedin first gave 
tangible proof of what engrossed his 
mind, inasmuch as he that year began 
to draw a geographical atlas, the five 
volumes of which, beautifully and accur- 
ately done, took him two years to com- 
plete. When the scholars had a holiday 
in order to go skating, Sven Hedin 
stopped at home to draw; and when 
asked why he did not go with his com- 
rades, he replied, “ How can I think 
of neglecting my maps for three precious 
hours?” He worked with ease, order, and 
method, and got very quickly through his 
work, and by degrees he was entrusted 
with the drawing of maps for the Geo- 
graphical Society and the General Staff. 
One distinct event caused Hedin’s 
vague, though doubtless ambitious, dreams 
of doing great things all at once to 
assume more definite shape. ‘This was 
Dr. Nordenskiold’s triumphant entry into 
Stockholm on board the Vega on 
April 24th, 1880, after having compassed 
the North-east Passage. ‘The mood, the 
enthusiasm of that ~glorious day fired 
young Hedin and filled him with lofty 
aspirations, and, in spite of his youth, 
there were purpose and earnestness in his 
dreams. He took the keenest interest 
in geographical and other sciences, and 
at the same time he wrote verse with 
marvellous ease. At Christmas in 1882, 
for instance, he wrote quite a long epic 
poem, dedicated to his parents, called 
“ Arab-el-Cid,” an Eastern legend, in its 
very first line eulogising “‘ Bagdad, Bagdad, 
city of legends.” It bore witness to the 


romantic dreams of the East which filled 
his mind, and he has no doubt often 
heard ringing in his ears the old Swedish 
ballad “Till Osterland vil jag fara” (“‘To 
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Eastern lands I will wander”). But there 
is this about Sven Hedin, that although 
he is, or was, a dreamer of dreams, he is 
at the same time a man in the best and 
truest sense of the word, possessed of 
some of the finest man#y virtues and 
qualities, and he has proved himself 
capable of realising, and in a singularly 
brilliant manner, too, the dreams of his 
boyhood and youth. It is this altogether 
exceptional blending of poet, explorer, 
and scientist which renders Hedin’s books 
such charming and profitable reading. 
The poem to which reference has just 
been made, with its manifold Eastern 
adventures and the old-time mood which 
pervaded it, was a kind of unconscious 
forecast of his own life. In some of his 
school exercises, too, Hedin allowed his 
imagination more sway than his masters 
probably relished, at times writing whole 
essays of between forty and fifty pages, 
where his fellow-pupils would think three 
or four pages more than enough. Neither 
his masters nor his comrades knew of his 
map-drawing and other home work, which 
in the year 1883 comprised a map 
showing the distribution of mammals 
in Scandinavia. Hedin was distinctly 
the good boy at school; he never 
smoked until he became a student, “for 
when it is against the regulations of the 
school, one should not do it.” He has, 
however, made up for it in after-years 
on his travels, when he says smoking was 
his greatest, at times probably his only, 
comfort, and in his study, where he is 
rarely seen without a cigarette between 
his fingers. Nor did he hardly ever 
touch “punch,” that much-thought-of 
drink in Sweden. On his travels Hedin 
is a total abstainer, but when at home 
he sees no reason why he should not 
enjoy his glass of wine. One altogether 
gets the impression that Hedin has and 
always has had the most perfect control 
over himself, and that he exacts much 
of himself. 

In the year 1885 Sven Hedin passed 
his student’s examination, Artium, in 
brilliant style at the ancient University 
of Upsala, subsequently joining some of 
the officers of the General Staff at their 
topographical practice. In the autumn 
of the same year he went to Baku, 
having, on the recommendation of his 
masters, been accepted as tutor in the 
house of a Swedish engineer. At Baku 
Hedin was laid up with a severe and 
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protracted attack of rheumatic fever, and 
whilst confined to his bed he not only 
attended to his duties as a teacher, but, 
aided by natives, he taught himself the 
Russian and the Tartar languages. Hedin 
bore his sufferings, then and later, with 
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this affliction, as under all circumstances, 
Sven Hedin has shown himself to be a 
true Christian, placing his entire confidence 
in God. In his mind science has not in 
the slightest degree interfered with or 
shaken his religious belief, and when 

















Sven Hedin. 


Photo by Dahllif, Stockholm. 


the greatest heroism and patience, even 
when at times he was almost completely 
blind; that he should have been so one 
has some difficulty in reconciling with 
the bright and penetrating, though kindly, 
glance of the Hedin of to-day. Under 


away on his travels Hedin every day reads 
the same portion from his text-book 
which he knows the dear ones at home 
are reading—an unbroken spiritual link 
between the lonely wanderer of the desert 
and his parents and sisters in Stockholm. 
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Building the ferry. 


In a book of confessions Sven Hedin 
once wrote that his favourite books were 
the Bible and “ Ben Hur.” 

Sven Hedin did not neglect his academic 
studies on account of his travels. In the 
year 1888 he took his degree of Candidatus 
Philosophiz, and four years later he was 
made a Doctor of Philosophy, at Halle. 

At the age of twenty-one Hedin visited 
Persia for the first time, which tour he 
described in his first book, “ ‘Through 
Persia, Mesopotamia, and Caucasus.” 
Four years later he accompanied King 
Oscar’s special embassy to the Shah of 
Persia, afterwards proceeding from ‘Te- 
heran through Central Asia to Kashgar. 
This journey formed the subject of his 
second book, “Through Khorasan and 
Turkestan.” On October 16th, 1895, 
he set out on his first historic expedition. 
Proceeding from Orenburg, he explored 
most of Pamir, and crossed the Takla- 
Makan desert. On this expedition, during 
which Hedin suffered the greatest hard- 
ships and lost a number of his men, 
he made geographical discoveries of the 
utmost importance, ultimately reaching 
Pekin on March 2nd, 1897, and returning 
by way of Mongolia and Siberia. The 
following year he published a voluminous 
and highly interesting book on this ex- 


pedition. But Hedin could not rest on 
his laurels, and on Midsummer’s Day, 
1899, he left Stockholm for his last great 
expedition, which brought the time he 
has spent exploring Asia up to an aggregate 
of nine years. During his last travels 
Hedin covered, on horseback and camel, 
10,000 kilometres, or about 6,300 miles, of 
untrodden soil—a splendid record not 
likely ever to be beaten. ‘The account of 
this expedition is about to make another 
record, inasmuch as it is being published 
in twelve languages, a Polish one complet- 
ing the dozen, whilst there is every pros- 
pect of it also appearing in Spanish and 
Japanese. 

King Oscar has always taken the 
warmest interest in Hedin, who is to the 
King more like a personal friend than even 
an illustrious subject. The King has 
contributed very handsomely towards the 
heavy expenses of these long expeditions, 
and King Oscar and Hedin often exchange 
telegrams and letters. King Oscar, by 
the way, is wont to ¢ufoyer his subjects 
both in conversation and in writing, and 
in at least one district of Sweden, the 
famous province of Dalarne, the peasantry 
always used to, and still, I believe, 


occasionally do, address the King by 
“thou,” a quaint survival of the patriarchal 
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ways of the good old times. ‘The Czar of 
Russia has also always shown Sven Hedin 
the greatest kindness and courtesy. Need- 
less to say, Hedin is persona grata in his 
native city ; he is not only a great favourite 
at Court and very intimate with M. 
Bostrom, the Premier, but he is a much- 
honoured guest in many a good Stockholm 
house, 

*‘ But,” says one of his friends, ‘‘ great 
as Sven is as a scientist and explorer, 
and delightful as all admit him to be in 
society, this all counts as nothing compared 
with what he is in his home—always 
kind and happy and unassuming, never a 
hasty word, never a shadow of bad humour. 
However hard he is worked, he never 
appears to be in a hurry-—he has always 
plenty of time to sit and talk in the home 
circle; and however interesting and fas- 
cinating his books are, they cannot vie 
with the letters he sends to his home, 
letters often of more than a hundred 
pages, full of filial and brotherly love and 
affection. 

Sven Hedin has that enviable gift of 
charming everybody and of doing it by 
the best and simplest means—a quiet, 
genial, straightforwardness, utterly foreign 
to all “side” or self-importance. No 
wonder he has gained for himself a host 
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of friends amongst the best men in many 
countries ; amongst these is Lord Curzon, 
from whom Hedin recently had a letter 
expressing a hope of meeting him in 
London during the summer of 1904. 
Looking over a number of signed photo- 
graphs of men of mark from many lands, 
conversation turned upon different ex- 
plorers. Asked whom he considered the 
greatest, Hedin gave the place of honour 
to Livingstone, and amongst living men 
to Nansen, although he is also a great 
admirer of Stanley, and, naturally, was 
very fond of his famous countryman 
Nordenskiold. 

Nansen’s feat Hedin does not think 
can ever be beaten, and yet he has 
himself done things which, as his fellow- 
travellers thought, had an almost un- 
pardonably suicidal aspect about them. 
When I say fellow-travellers 1 mean 
Hedin’s retinue, for his expeditions have 
always been one-man undertakings ; he 
has conceived all the plans, he has taken 
all the risk and responsibility, and to him 
is due all the honour. Hedin has, as a 
matter of fact, risked his life over and 
over again; but one is apt to overlook 
this, owing to the quiet, easy way he 
has of relating even the most perilous 
incidents. He is, however, bound to 














Tibetan camp in Western Tibet. 
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admit that his journey into Tibet was a 
very foolhardy one, and with a quiet 
smile he gives vent to an expression of 
surprise that things went as they did. 

When once asked what animal he liked 
the best, Hedin answered, “The camel.” 
That was several years ago, but he has 
not changed his opinion. During his 
last expedition he rode the same camel 
for six months, whilst he often found it 
necessary to change his horse ; at times 
he has also ridden mules and_ yaks. 
During the previous expedition he one 
day rode 170 kilometres, and on another 
occasion 450 kilometres in five days ; the 
aggregate distance was 23,000 kilometres. 
During his last travels the progress was, 
on the whole, slower, and the average 
only amounted to some 23 kilometres 
a day. Hedin is also a good walker, 
and in the desert often walked his 30 
to 4o kilometres a day; in the moun- 
tains it is impossible to walk any great 
distance. The greatest height recorded 
in his journeys was 6,300 metres. 
It almost goes without saying that 
Hedin suffered the greatest hardships, 
from thirst amongst other things; on 
his last journey he often carried ice 
with him, which proved a great boon. 
He lived principally on game and tinned 
food, but at times the fare was neither 
too good nor too plentiful. 

Hedin takes a comparatively optim- 
istic view of Central Asian affairs, and of 
the relations between England and Russia. 

“T do not think England need have 
any apprehensions as regards India ; 
Russia is too longheaded to think of even 
‘titte-ing’ [peeping or looking curiously] 
at India; but I think that Russia has a 
distinct civilising mission in Central Asia, 
and that she means to and will be able 
to hold what she takes. She does not 


lay hold of more than she can manage, 
and what she has she manages well. 
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Russians are really very nice and com- 
fortable people, hospitable and open. 
The Cossacks the Czar lent me were the 
best possible fellows, and the most perfect 
servants imaginable. Altogether 1 never 
had any trouble with my men, and the 
natives always received me well.” 

* And China ?” 

“JT look upon China as_ politically 
doomed, and politically she- deserves no 
better fate. Looking at it from the stand- 
point of her ancient civilisation, it is a 
different matter.” 

Hedin has by no means done with 
exploring, but before setting out again 
he must finish the scientific record of his 
travels, six large quarto volumes and two 
foolscap volumes with a hundred and 
twenty maps, towards the publication of 
which the Swedish Riksdag has granted a 
vote of 75,000 kroners. Asia still draws 
him, and I hope no rough or unbidden 
hands will forestall him, and tear that 
veil which Hedin hopes to lift. He loves 
the desert with its ancient ruined cities 
and buried treasures better perhaps than 
any other place. ‘The untrodden desert 
is to him, the explorer, the fairest country. 
“And where have you seen the fairest 
women, Dr. Hedin?” ‘In Sweden— 
I think,” answered the gallant Swede, with 
a pleasant smile. Not only his fair 
countrywomen, ut the world at large 
will wish Sven Hedin God speed when 
he again sets forth, and hope that the 
brilliant success of the past may also 
attend him in the future. 

Amongst Hedin’s pictures are one or 
two of his hero King Carl XII. of Sweden, 
with whose daring and adventurous spirit 
his own has much in common ; though 
no less plucky, he is, however, more long- 
headed and far-seeing, and perhaps more 
tenacious, and his motto, Jnuza tenaci 
nulla est via, could not have been better 
chosen. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Forget the dead, the past? O yet ; 
There are ghosts that may take revenge for it. 
SHELLEY. 


ENNIE, during the first part of 
Federan’s visit, had been in the 
library on the storey below Rachel’s 
boudoir ; but the sound overhead of 

the once-loved voice talking in confidential 
tones to another woman was more than 
she could bear. She ran out of the house 
to the woods, and wandered through them 
a prey to jealousy—wringing her hands, 
biting her lips, and longing for the relief 
of tears. Near the pheasant preserves, 
where she often walked in order to feed 
the birds and talk to them, there were 
dead rats, weasels, stoats, jays, magpies, 
cats, mice and rabbits hanging on a long 
string as warnings to other vermin. 

“How like Bluebeard’s wives!” she 
thought, “‘ and all foolish creatures. Why 
doesn’t my heart break or turn to bronze ? 
How can I live unless it changes ?” 

She felt it must be breaking, and began 
to weep with such violence that all the 
pheasants hid themselves and the wood 
grew silent. Her thoughts, wandering 
and confused, returned invariably to the 
same subjects—the deceitfulness of human 
hopes, the treachery in love, the misery 
of disappointment ; while the dreams and 
phantoms of her soul rose before her. 
They had been so beautiful, so joyous: 
now, indeed, they were the very ghosts of 
ghosts. Still, one had always the sky and 
trees. She looked at the sky and the trees. 
Alas! they could not make her happy: 
they were not enough; they made her 
loneliness more agonising. She made 
her way at last, by the gamekeeper’s 
cottage and garden, to the high road, and 
walked, drooping, stumbling, graceless, in 
the direction of Cumbersborough. 

At the end of the first mile she met 
Harlowe, but she greeted him without 
surprise. An expression of unaccustomed 
hardness had settled on her pale, strained 
features, and she seemed to him changed 
almost past recognition. 

“What is the matter?” he exclaimed. 
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“You look so ill—as though you were 
hunted.” 

There were walls of rough stone on 
each side of the road, which ran, at that 
point, below the level of the fields, which 
rose upward to the hills on one side, and 
on the other declined toward the beach 
and the sea. 

“Let us climb up there and sit down,” 
said Harlowe: “I'll help you. You 
walk too much. You'll kill yourself.” 

She half-smiled and half-trembled. “I 
shall never give in till I die. I can hold 
my head up: no one shall know that my 
spirit has gone. But the pain is here— 
always here.” 

She pressed her heart, and he felt that 
she scarcely saw him—she was so absorbed 
in her own despair. ‘They found a seat on 
the trunk of a large maple which had 
been blown down during the gales of the 
early summer. A thin white veil of clouds 
covered the sky, and the sea, which had 
lost its movement, seemed to mingle its 
silvery fluid with the vapours of the 
horizon. ‘The sweetness, the solitude, 
the peace and gentle melancholy of the 
scene were delicious to Harlowe. 

“We can be happy and quiet here,” he 
said. 

She longed to press her throbbing 
temples against the jagged cliff behind 
them. The long white winding road below 
seemed to lead to some impassable gulf ; 
the spire of the parish church of Franton 
seemed to recede into an infinite distance. 

“T told a lie to save some one else,” 
she said. ‘‘I ought not to have done it, 
because no one can be saved by telling 
lies. I have nearly killed myself, and I 
have helped no one.” 

Then she recalled vividly the wooing 
sound of Federan’s voice talking to Rachel 
in the room over the library. 

“That is not quite true, either,” she 
added: “ Rachel is another woman. But 
I wanted to save Gerald too, because I 
loved him, John. Once I did love him. 
He was weak—that was his fault; and 
I was hard. I wasn’tkind. I said things 
no man could forgive. I have driven him 
to her.” 
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‘A man can’t be driven to a woman 
he doesn’t like,” said Harlowe, with more 
honesty than tact. 

“Haven't I told you he is weak ?” 

“Then you don’t want him. 
would despise him.” 

“IT told him I would never willingly 
see him again. But for weeks I loved 
him ; I have only despised him for a few 
days. I keep remembering the love and 
forgetting the hate.” 

“You want me to make excuses for 
him, but that I cannot and I will not 
do. One must either count for something 
or nothing in this world. One must be 
able to take a stand, if need be, alone.” 

“And I'll get over my trouble alone,” 
she said hotly. “I feel bruised and 
beaten and blind. You can’t help me: 
no one can help me. For a short time, 
while Gerald and I loved each other, I 
was under a spell. Nothing seemed able 
to hurt me, and nothing, I thought, could 
hurt him. But the woman I was three 
weeks ago is dead.” Her spirit cried 
out again in self-reproach : “I might have 
been kinder to him. We parted cruelly. 
If we hadn’t parted cruelly ! ” 

“You can’t prove an argument in the 
face of facts,” said Harlowe: “‘all the 
blame is on his side. But I might go 
on for hours—I’d have nothing to show 
for my labour and pains.” 

The inutility of his own affection made 
it seem, to his practical mind, a kind of 
vice—a thing to be ashamed of. As he 
furtively studied her face, which had still 
its warm beauty, its wilful youth, its 
passionateness, which a touch or an in- 
fluence might convert into delicate but 
uncontrollable animalism, he thought, 
“Here is too much to struggle with, 
She does not care for me, and I must 
go away. I cannot hang about. I’m 
losing my grit.” 

He looked once more at her face as 
one looks at a lovely scene for a last 
farewell; and his soul, with pity and un- 
appeasable desires, dissolved within him. 
Then he looked away. 

“‘T called on Federan,” he said: “I 
spoke my mind, but I did my best to 
help him.” 

“Tf I could not help him, how could 
you?” she asked jealously. ‘Tell me 
this: if love can die out in this way, why 
love at all? why read so much about it? 
why write such lies about it? And it 


You 


doesn’t die in peace or rest in peace. 
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I feel scarred all over, and the scars 
burn.” 

Harlowe moved uneasily and kept his 
eyes on the sea. ‘It doesn’t always die. 
You are still fond of that man. He is 
riveted in the heart you think is broken, 
It isn’t broken--it is beating for him ; 
and if he passed by now, your colour 
would rush back into your face and your 
eyes would shine. I believe your very 
hair would get that red-gold tinge it has 
when the sun strikes it.” 

She blushed at the idea, yet instinctively, 
hastily, eagerly, with a foolish secret hope, 
scanned the road, and, with an unreason- 
able disappointment, found it deserted. 

“Tf we could have been always together, 
in some quiet place, far away from the 
rest of the world,” she said. ‘ The others 
made the mischief.” 

She buried her face in her hands, and 
pressed her fingers on her closed eyelids 
as though that action could shut out the 
intruding light which lit up her world too 
clearly, She wished to die, and the wish 
had that real thirst which the young alone 
feel, in hours of disillusion, for death. 
She wished to vanish like a flame into 
the darkness and the shadows : the white 
butterflies soaring past her in the sun, the 
bees on the wild flowers near her feet, 
and the peaceful sheep winding their way, 
while they fed, up the downs, mocked her 
by their serenity. 

“He loved me,” she said: “he said 
so, and I knew he meant it. I was not 
deceived. We were too happy. I might 
have known it could not last. Now there’s 
an iron wall between us. I was unjust; 
I was unkind. I ought to have made his 
faults my own and suffered for them with 
him. If he was disappointed in me, how 
have I disappointed him !” 

“I shouldn’t trouble myself about his 
feelings,” said Harlowe : “he cannot have 
much sensitiveness. He is like those 
people out at sea on a very narrow plank 
who try to push everybody else off! He 
consulted his own will and pleasure, and 
only wants to have his own way. I’m 
sorry I can’t encourage you.—That isn’t 
true,” he added ; “I am glad there’s no 


wrong bias in my _ prejudice against 
him. You found him out not a day too 
soon.” 


Every fibre in his being felt the irrita- 
tion of her beauty, which was not for him ; 
the softness of her low voice, which was 
still in tune with Federan’s; and the 














witchery of her eyes, which still held the 
abandonment of her love for Federan. 

She sobbed, and drooped by his side 
as poplars bend in a storm. “I’ve said 
good-bye to everything! I hate the 
summer—it’s the loneliest time of all if 
you have no one. You think I had 
romantic ideas. You are wrong. We 
were to be very poor, I knew, and I 
didn’t always see how we were going to 
live. ‘This tortured me, because he has 
a dread of poverty.” 

“ Poverty—with you !” 

“You can’t console me, because you 
don’t understand me.” 

“Would to God,” exclaimed Harlowe, 
“T could live to myself rather than try 
to understand you cr help you! I may 
say the wrong thing, but I have loved you 
better than twenty Federans could love 


anybody. You talk of your good-bye to 
everything. What have I got? What 


have you given me in return for all these 
years ?” 

““T never promised you anything. I 
never told you I loved you. I never said 
I could not live without you. But he 
said all these things and much, much 
more to me. Why did he say them if 
he did not mean them?” 

“JT daresay he meant them when he 
said them—and you liked to hear them 
said. People confuse pleasure with 
happiness.” 

“T can’t argue about it. What use are 
wise people? They don’t seem able to 
prevent misery.” 

“What use 
Harlowe hotly. 

“They have at least their dreams.” 

“But they don’t last.” He stood up 
and struck at the tree with his heavy 
walking-stick. ‘Once for all, this must 
end. I shall make you hate me. We 
cannot agree. Plain sense and honesty 
offend you. I have seen enough of life 
not to play with it. I suppose you have 
not. Well, your eyes will open some day. 
You’ve been dear, intensely dear, to me. 
I’ve read of a man who used to pray to 
be saved from his own heart. That will 
be my prayer for the future.” 

She scarcely heard him: she did not 
care what he said or what he prayed for. 
To be alone with her own thoughts was 
all for which she wished. But she too 


are dreamers?” asked 


rose, and they walked together to the wall, 
where he took her hand while she jumped 
down on to the road. 
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“Which way were you going?” she 
asked. 

“Your way.” 

“ You mean Franton way ?” 

“Ven.” 

“I’m going to Cumbersborough,” she 
said, with a quick flush—for the intention 
was sudden, “to see Mrs. Helmyng. 
She isn’t well.” 

“Then you think we ought to part 
here ?” 

She nodded her head. 
don’t agree.” 

‘Still, if there was a chance for me, 
how gladly I’d bear the coldness and the 
hard words ! ” 

** You are as weak as I am!” she said, 
with a cruelty which sprang from self- 
contempt: “of course we can do nothing 
for each other.” 

When he replied, the answer came like 
the cut of a whip. ‘“ May God forgive 
you! I swear I won't!” 

In a moment she admired him and 
was repentant. “I didn’t mean to be 
unkind. I’m beside myself. I don’t 
know what I’m saying. I didn’t mean 
to be unkind.” 

But his anger choked him. ‘It’s too 
late,” he said: ‘I’ve sworn. If I break 
my oath, you'll have the right to taunt 


** You own we 


me again. That’s not to be borne. 
I'll never forgive you! I call God to 


” 


witness ! 

The latent, half-instinctive animosity 
which she had provoked in him during 
the early days of their acquaintanceship 
now revived, and the long repression of 
his love gave his anger and his hatred, 
once let loose, a double madness. He 
thought he loathed her scornful lips, which 
looked as freshly red as cherries in com- 
parison with the unaccustomed pallor of 
her cheeks. The little mirror on the 
gold chain hanging from her waist caught 
his attention ; and, as she had gazed in it 
so often, he snatched it with his hand, 
wrenched it from hér belt, flung it on to 
the road, ground it into the dust under 
his feet. 

“There!” he said, “that’s how I'll 
trample your image from my heart! You'll 
find me not so weak.” 

The indulgence of his fury gave him 
a strange sense of exaltation; the almost 
brutal need of asserting his superior force, 
in some way, was satisfied; he had been 
able at last to dominate her mood, to 
show himself the master, to defy the 
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insolent beauty which, as an acid, had 
eaten into his whole nature—which had 
been a pain and a torture always, from 
the beginning. So, in his wrath, he 
believed. 

“But for you, or ¢hat,” he added, 
grinding his heel once more into the 
shivered gold and glass—“ and ¢hat has as 
- much worth as you have—I might have 
led a proper life, not a dog’s life. I 
might not have lost my old ideas.” 

“T see now what has kept me from 
loving you,” said Jennie ; “there is always 
a reason.” 





Harlowe laughed. “The reason is 
in my face. [Tm plain. I’m nothing to 
look at. I have worked hard, and I bear 
the marks. You prefer some showy 
scoundrel.” 

*“No—the reason is in you. Youve 
vindictive. You're tyrannical. Your 


work has made you pitiless and envious. 
You have lived too much among slaves. 
Go back to them. Go, while I can still 
try to think of your old kindness and the 
old days.” 

She picked up her long blue skirt and 
flung it over her right arm, while the silk 
petticoat underneath fluttered its flounces 
round her ankles. ‘This method of lifting 
her dress when she walked was perfectly 
modest, but unusual. The movement, by 
its grace, had delighted Helmyng at the 
ball. It exasperated Harlowe, and as she 
went away from him he allowed himself 
to think, “All the tricks! Every one! 
My poor mother summed her up years 
ago! The dancer’s foot—she’d dance on 
me! And the spices of Arabia! Don't 
I know them! They are in the skin. 
There’s foreign blood, too, in her veins. 
The hussy ! ” 

But he found it hard to breathe ; his 
throat was parched; his lips and eyelids 
twitched. A terrible magnetism drew his 
body and his will toward Jennie, and he 
longed to pursue her—if only to tell her 
that she was seeing him for the last time. 

“Tl curse her! Tl curse her!” he 
said to himself. But he refrained from 
the curse and followed the road to 
Franton. “She’s a vain woman. She 
likes the false better than the true.” 

He looked back: she was still sailing 
along with her black gauze scarf floating 
in the wind, and her skirts now clinging 
to her limbs, now wreathing round them 
like the draperies of nymphs in Italian 
pictures. 
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“TI must forget her.” 

He continued his walk, and his former 
ideas of devotion, of self-sacrifice, of pure 
affection—the affection which made a 
man’s soul better—made him laugh out 
loud, just as he had laughed about his 
own plain face. 

“I have never loved any other woman. 
She loves Federan now, but she'll love 
many more as well.” 

This thought, which cut like a blade 
through his heart, he repeated, because it 
hurt him so much, and because something 
within him protested against its injustice 
and its savagery. 

**Some day I shall find peace. It’s all 
my temper—I can’t bear to be beaten. 
I'll never see her again—never, never 
again.” 

This phrase worried him, and became 
a marching rhythm, till, after he had 
walked a mile or two, it lost its authority, 
and seemed left behind somewhere in the 
distance. 

‘‘Whether you give in to a woman or 
whether you break with her, you are 
bound to regret it. Either way—it 
doesn’t matter. There’s no cure. A 
right one will spoil you for the other kind ; 
the other kind will spoil you for the right 
one. And we all meet Miss Wrong very 
early in the day, and most of us meet 
Miss Right too late. Who is happy? 
What’s the matter with the world? If 
men spoke out they would all tell pretty 
much the same tale. The happy time is 
the moon-calf time. I had ideals when I 
was a moon-calf !” 

He tried to feel his sentiments re- 
conquered by the mere recollection of a 
young lady who had lived with her parents 
near his crammer’s house in a Bayswater 
Square. The young lady had fluffy 
blonde hair, blue eyes and a short waist ; 
she sat near her window warbling “ For 
ever and for ever,” ‘“‘Some Day,” “ Ask 
nothing more of me, Sweet,” and “ Only 
once more,” while the young gentlemen 
played tennis. How it all came back! 
The tinkling instrument, the girl’s insipid 
profile, the eternal black velvet butterfly 
bow in her flaxen hair—much crimped— 
and the shrill treble voice insisting : 

I think of all thou art to me, 

I dream of all thou canst nct be: 

My life is cursed with thoughts of thee,— 
For ev-er and for ev-er. 


The words were those, or nearly those. 
How they had mingled with the hard 
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hitting—fom-pom—of the tennis-balls ! 
How his heart had thumped when the 
girl’s mamma, dressed in tweed, moved, at 
intervals, to the drawing-room window to 
gaze with suspicion and beneficence into 
the square! How the girl herself would 
sometimes steal on the balcony for a little 
air, and recline on a_ wickerwork chair 
with turkcy-red cushions, reading Ze 
Lady’s Pictorial, and fanning herself with 
a Japanese fan bought at Whiteley’s ! 
Exquisite, innocent creature ! Where was 
she now? Not one of the susceptible 
young men who had longed to hear her 
sing for ever had taken any active steps 
to insure her constant presence by his 
side. Where was she now? And 
then the life—the wonderful promenading 
life of Westbourne Grove! Harlowe, and 
a number of other young men destined, 
by ambitious and often distinguished 
parents, for diplomacy, the civil service, 
the army, and the bar, rounded off their 
costly education by strolling, in the pride 
of their youth and the glory of new 
raiment, through Westbourne Grove, 
where ladies of peculiarly striking charms 
also strolled after teatime. Harlowe tried 
to think. he had enjoyed that dashing 
existence—tried to persuade himself that 
the girl with the songs had been the good 
angel he had neglected. 

“Tl go and see her.” 

Did she still live in the square ? 
she still unmarried ? 

“OQ Jennie! Jennie ! 
driving me to ?” 

The young lady’s name was Simpson— 
Lena Simpson. Her papa was a barrister, 
and her mamma belonged to an excellent 
old Anglo-Indian family—the Cullomores. 

“Tl look her up! Dear little Lena! 
I believe she loved me.” 

A cart happened to be passing, and he 
asked the man to give him a lift so far as 
the railway station. Thus he caught the 
express for London. He reached London 
at five o’clock. ‘The air of the city was 
exhausted ; the dry wind blew particles 
from the wood pavement and the refuse 
of the streets into Harlowe’s eyes; the 
noise of the traffic deafened him; the 
scurrying crowd of ashen men and women 
on the pavements, the deserted Houses 
of Parliament, the sluggish sunless river, 
the Green Park filled with sleeping vaga- 
bonds and quarrelling children, deepened 
his sense of unendurable loneliness. He 
had intended to drive first to his club, 
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but he changed his mind and gave the 
cabman an address in Bayswater : 

“Durham Square —I_ forget the 
number.” 

All the houses in Durham Square are 
alike ; Harlowe knew the Simpsons’ house 
by its position. A parlourmaid answered 
his summons. 

**Was Mrs. Simpson at home ?” 

He was conducted to the drawing-room. 
Yes, there was the piano, but it was 
closed. The terra-cotta plush curtains, 
much faded, still hung from the mantel- 
piece, disclosing, not a grate, but a basket 
of artificial ferns. The carpet was new, 
the chairs had been re-covered with a 
brighter chintz; a number of old photo- 
graphs representing the famous Cullomores 
in various stages of military and civil 
distinction had been removed, and in 
their stead there were views, in frames, of 
Lucerne and the Italian lakes. Presently 
a lady about thirty-five, whom he had 
never seen in his life, came in. She was 
dressed very fashionably, he thought, and 
she resembled the strong wives of in- 
valids at hydropathic establishments. He 


expressed the hope that he was not 
disturbing Mrs. Simpson. 
“Tam Mrs. Simpson,” she - said. 


“ But,” she added, observing his surprise, 
“you may not be aware that the first 
Mrs. Simpson died two years ago. Mr. 
Simpson and I were married last June. 
We have, in fact, just returned from the 
Continent. That is why we happen to 
be in town,” 

The views on the wall were explained. 
He thought the situation awkward, but 
murmured congratulations and wished he 
had not called. 

‘“* And how is Miss Simpson ?” 

Lena was not strong. Mr. Simpson 
thought of sending her away. She 
wanted to become a hospital nurse ; but 
of course one had to take to that sort of 
thing while one was young. 

“It is so droll,” said the lady, “to 
have a step-daughter older than one’s 
self. I can’t get used to it. I wonder 
whether you ever met my first husband— 
Raymond Haddington ?” here she sighed 
profoundly, with unmistakable _ regret. 
“He was killed, one of the very first, in 
the war. I thought I should never get 
over it. But Mr. Simpson has_ been 
such a dear kind friend to me. Between 
ourselves, Lena seems to feel the marriage. 
I do my best to keep peace, but she is 
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jealous. It’s a great grief to Mr. Simpson. 
Would you like to see poor Lena ?” 

Yes, he would like to see her. She 
rang the bell and resumed her monologue : 

“T told her to come if I rang. She’s 
so shy and odd. She told me you were 
one of her mother’s friends, as I didn’t 
know your name. Of course I had 
heard of it. Sir Harvey Harlowe’s 
‘ Life’ is in Mr. Simpson’s library. Quite 
a book to buy—the illustrations are so 
good. Lena gave it to her father as 
a Christmas present, and he was very 
pleased. Oh, we often speak of you, 
I assure you. I long to get out of this 
dreadful house and move to the other 
side. All my friends are on the other 
side. People say, ‘You can always take 
the blue ’bus.’ But the blue ’bus is an 
odious thing. Mr. Simpson is beginning 
to give in about the other side. Lena is 
all for Bayswater. She’s used to it. I 
shall never get used to it.” 

The door opened, and a= small 
woman, with a faded flush and_ shining 
eyes, dressed in deep mourning and 
carrying a blind grey pug, came into the 
room. 

** Miss Simpson!” he exclaimed. 

“Mr. Harlowe!” She held out the 
dog. ‘“‘ Have you forgotten him? It is 
Romeo.” 

He had bought the animal at a bazaar 
a long time before, christened him.and 
given him to her. But in those days 
Romeo was a charming puppy, and wore 
a scarlet ribbon round his neck. Lena 
had not changed so sadly as her dog. 
What she had lost in youthfulness she 
had gained in plaintive grace ; but when 
she said, in answer to one of Harlowe’s 
questions, that she had given up singing, 
he felt relieved. He did not want her to 
sing any more. 

“We must make a completely fresh 
start,” he thought, “on new lines.” 

Mrs. Simpson said ingenuously, “TI 
am sure you two would like to talk 
over old times,” and tripped out of the 
room. 

“She is very kind to papa,” said Lena, 
at once. 

Harlowe observed that the house had 
no doubt seemed very lonely to Mr. 
Simpson after his sad loss. He noticed 
with satisfaction Lena’s neat figure, her 
tidy hair, her clear complexion and her 
meek, adoring glance. He did _ not 
know it, but she had grown to believe, 


and her relations had been taught to 
think, that Harlowe was the love of 
her life. The legend had grown as 
such legends do round the unmarried 
of both sexes. The single state has to 
be explained, a love has to be found, 
a credible story has to be invented. 
Lena’s real love had not been Harlowe 
at all ; the two absorbing passions of her 
girlhood had been bestowed in the one case 
on her singing-master, and in the other 
on her cousin—a young man who made 
a good marriage, and afterwards obtained 
a staffappointment under Lord Roberts. 
She often came across his name in 7%e 
World— Eddie Cullomore.” But now 
that the brilliant Eddie was married to 
his Lady Maude Blechmere, Lena had 
put him from her mind. Harlowe was 
still left. Harlowe therefore became 
that mysterious, indispensable factor in 
every woman’s existence—the fate she 
had possibly missed, or the fate she might 
possibly surrender to. Harlowe  sug- 
gested a little walk in the dear old square. 
They went out together, and, as he had 
known her for such a long time, he lost 
a good deal of his loneliness, and he 
forgot many weary recollections. . 

“How do you like living with your 
step-mother ?” he asked. 

“T try to be nice about it.” 

He described his own house: a com- 
fortable house enough, but he could not 
arrange flowers. What was a house with- 
out flowers? Again: a man by himself 
was often tempted to work late into the 
night. A mistake. Further: say one 
made friends. Hospitable as _ people 
were, one could not intrude into domestic 
circles ; one could not become a _ hanger- 
on in any family. It was very pleasant in 
the square,—the sun had set; a little 
breeze stirred the leaves of the trees. 

“Did you think I would come back ?” 
asked Harlowe. 

“You never said you would,” answered 
Lena. 

“That’s the odd part. Yet here I am. 
Isn’t life strange ? ” 

“Too extraordinary.” 

They found a sheltered seat under a 
plane-tree, and Lena, because it was so 
warm, took off her black gloves. 

“T never touch the piano now,” she 
said, glancing down at her thin fingers. 
“Music is so good at the Queen’s Hall : 
one needn’t strum any more.” 

“ We must go to some concerts.” 
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The power of the legend was upon her, 
and she thought that no woman had ever 
loved any man so long and so faithfully 
as she had loved Harlowe. What a pretty 


story it was! And it was, perhaps, 
coming to a happy end after all. It was 


like sailing into a calm haven after many 
nights on a shoreless sea. The peace 
she felt reached him, and soothed his 
anger and captivated his aching, desolate 
heart. 

“This is what I want,” he thought: “a 
kind good girl—a girl who hasn’t been 
spoiled by men and flattery.” 

* Dear Lena,” said he, aloud, “I have 
a very lonely home, and I have come to 
ask you to share it with me. I’m not 
badly off, and [’'d do everything I could 
to make you happy. I have come back 
to you because I had to come back to 
you. Something made me come.” 

“Mamma,” she said, blushing, ‘ used 
to say: ‘ John Harlowe is the one. He'll 
come for you some day when you think 
you can’t bear things much longer.’ ” 

“So your mother said that ?” 

“Ves ; a short time before she died.” 

‘Well, I’m here.” 

She took out her pocket-handkerchief 
and dried her eyes. “Sometimes,” she 
said, ‘‘it was hard to believe. . . . You 
never wrote, or anything.” 

“ll make up for that,” said Harlowe ; 
“Tl show your people that your mother 
was right. She saw it all from the be- 
ginning. I am the one for you, you 
are the one for me,” 

The girl sighed and began to say, “I 
wish we had known it also, and sooner,” 
but she checked herself. 

“Dear Lena, I am devoted to you,” 
he said. 

He could not kiss her in the square, 
because it was a public place, and the 
impulse to do so was not overpowering. 
He pressed her hand, she pressed his 
gently in return, and they walked back 
slowly, side by side, to the house. 

The amiable and astute Mrs. Simpson, 
who had been watching them with opera- 
glasses from her bedroom window, came 
to meet them in the hall. 

“Surely,” said she, artless yet reproach- 
ful, “you'll dine with us, Mr. Harlowe? 
My husband will be so disappointed if 
you run away again for years, before he 
has seen you.” 

“This time,” said Harlowe, “Iam not 
going away for years.” 
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We must beware we presume not to sit as 
gods in judgment upon others, and rashly, as 
our conceit and fancy doth lead us, so to determine 
of this man, he is sincere, or of that man, he is an 
hypocrite. RICHARD HOOKER. 
JENNIE, meanwhile, had caught the 
electric tram to Cumbersborough, and 
alighted at Mrs. Helmyng’s door about 
half-past two in the afternoon. The 
Helmyngs’ house, built of stone, two 
storeys high, designed before red-brick 
villas became the fashion, was one in a 
small block on a side street, far from the 
sea and the fields. A brick wall with an 
iron railing enclosed some laurel bushes 
well clipped as a hedge, a plot of turf, a 
few shrubs, and a lime tree which filled 
the space between the gate and the front 
door ; long curtains of green silk hung at 
each of the five windows, which were all 
open ; and whereas the bells at the other 
houses were of brass, the one at No. 3 
was of bronze. 

Mrs. Helmyng was lying on a couch in 
the room which Allan used as a studio— 
a room full of plaster casts, unfinished 
canvases, pieces of drapery, old pewter, 
and easels, but otherwise unfurnished. 

When Jennie came into it she drew a long 
breath: “I love the smell of paint and 
all the signs of work !” she exclaimed. 

“Have you heard our news?” asked 
Mrs. Helmyng. ‘‘Bonnat, who was 
Allan’s master in Paris, has sold one of 
his pictures to a dealer for four thousand 
francs. It was in the Salon, but Allan had 
no hopes about selling it.” 

“He must be happy at such a success ! 
I suppose it’s a beautiful picture.” 

Mrs. Helmyng sighed. ‘“‘A_ very 
beautiful picture. Bonnat says it is finer 
than any Daubigny ; but nothing seems to 
make my son happy.” 

Mrs. Helmyng had white hair, the pale 
complexion which often accompanies it, 
and very black eyes. She had. been the 
belle of a cathedral town in her youth, 
and her elopement with the dissipated but 
handsome Lieutenant Helmyng of the 
merchant service had created a great deal 
of scandal ; ruined, it was said, her father’s 
promotion in the Church (he. was the 
Bishop’s chaplain), and injured the 
chances of five younger sisters. She had 
been made to suffer in many ways for her 
imprudence : the marriage had not taken 
place so soon as it might have done; 
Helmyng’s_ relations were indignant 
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because she was penniless ; her own were 
distracted because Helmyng’s father kept 
a shop—a large hardware shop in Oxford 
Street. 

“The man, I hear, sells saucepans and 
gridirons,” complained the wife of the 
Chief Constable of Frampshire, whose 
own money was invested partly in a 
gun factory arfd partly in a fashionable 
restaurant. 

Lieutenant Helmyng, soon after he 
became Captain Helmyng, died of liver, 
morphia, and drink, leaving his wife in 
wretched circumstances and his son with 
shattered nerves. Allan, however, had 
genius: encouraged by his mother, who 
had a gift for loving, he worked admirably 
till his health failed, when the doctors 
ordered him to Cumbersborough. 

“Now,” thought his fellow-students and 
rivals, “he’s done for. Poor Helmyng! 
Besides, would he ever have sold well?” 

Mrs. Helmyng explained that Allan 
had gone down into the High Street to 
order some turpentine. A _ good sign. 
He had not been painting at all lately. 
She glanced at Jennie. 

“T was much condemned for marrying 
his father. No doubt he had faults, and 
I may have been unwise. If one loves 
one can make great sacrifices without 
feeling them. And the children of those 
who love each other have talents and 
charms which make atonement for the 
follies of their parents. I regret nothing. 
Allan has an almost religious adoration 
of beauty and a proud faith in his own 
dreams which ordinary people do not 
understand. They generally think there 
is a disproportion between the delicacy 
of artists’ work and the almost gross 
brutality of their lives—when they can 
be known. Allan’s love for beauty is 
not confined to his art. Under his bitter- 
ness, he has deep feelings.” 

She had heard the rumour of Jennie’s 
entanglement with Federan, and she was 
wondering how she could find out the 
whole truth of the matter. Allan had not 
mentioned Jennie’s name since the night 
of the ball, but his habit of silence was 
growing daily stronger. ‘The few sketches 
he made recalled Jennie: when the news 
reached him about the sale of his picture, 
he had brought anguish to his mother’s 
heart by saying, “It comes too late!” 
His days were spent in a state of moral 
languor. 

“T was the same!” thought Mrs. 


Helmyng: “I was the same after I 
married his father. I cared for no one 
else. I wanted to tell him what I thought 
and what I felt—with my eyes fixed on 
his soul. And when I could not see 
him, I wanted to die. ‘That was love, 
My son and I are alike. What is to 
become of my son ?” 

“You don’t look well,” she said to 
Jennie: “I’m afraid you’re not happy at 
Franton Manor.” 

“T am going away from Franton, I 
can’t stay there.” 

Surely, if the girl was engaged to 
Federan, she would not care to leave 
Frampshire. 

‘Allan and I wish to spend the 
autumn in Rome,” said Mrs. Helmyng. 
“We feel so rich now he has sold his 
picture. Why don’t you join us? ‘The 
greatest expense is the journey. Once 
there, we can go to a very comfortable 
pension.” 

“To Rome!” said Jennie, delighted— 
“with you? I could start to-morrow !” 

Mrs. Helmyng smiled. ‘“‘ Allan will be 
so glad. He is the best of sons; but my 
education was old fashioned. I cannot 
follow all his ideas, and I am not the 
companion he ought to have.” 

She said this with deliberation, because 
she did not wish Jennie to forget that 
Allan would be in the party. 

*‘T like to hear him talk,” said Jennie, 
“but I am always afraid of boring him.” 

“That isn’t the danger,” said his 
mother. ‘‘ He admires you greatly, and 
he always tells me that you have been 
such a friend to him. I do not believe 
that any man can work well in any sphere 
unless he has a good woman friend, in 
whom he can trust, and to whom he can 
turn for sympathy. If you read the lives 
of famous men, you will find that each 
one had some friendship of that sort.” 

Jennie, listening eagerly, flushed at the 
prospect of losing herself and forgetting 
her own despair in some intellectual 
devotion to a brilliant young man with 
whom she had always felt curiously 
intimate, although they had never ex- 
changed a confidence. He understood 
her, she thought. She flushed more 
deeply, a few moments later, when he 
came into the studio. His figure was 
emaciated: he had never been conven- 
tionally good-looking, and, since the ball, 
he had grown a small dark beard, which 
made his eyes seem larger and darker, 

















and his cheeks paler, than they had ever 
been. His manner, Jennie thought, was 
courteous, but cold; and she felt dis- 
appointed. Mrs. Helmyng was too tactful 
to refer to the journey to Rome, and they 
looked at unfinished sketches till the time 
came for Jennie toleave. Then Helmyng 
offered to accompany her to the tramway. 

When they were alone in the street, he 
said: “I am crushed at my mother’s 
happiness about the sale of my picture. 
Once it might have meant something to 
me. It means nothing now. I have 
always known that the picture was good,— 
if I had not thought so, it would have 
been an impertinence to send it to 
a public exhibition. But its commercial 
success—not its real value—pleases my 
mother. She thinks now that the 
neighbours will be impressed, and that 
her absurd relations—they are unhappily 
mine as well—will forgive her for marrying 
the man she loved. Women have such 
long memories. She still broods over 
those old slights and squabbles which 
occurred twenty-six years ago. My poor 
mother !” 

The rumour that Federan was in money 
difficulties had already reached Cumbers- 
borough. Helmyng, on the pretence of 
buying turpentine, had, as a matter of 
fact, been trying to find out more precise 
gossip, in order to protect, if possible, 
Mrs. Helmyng’s small investment. His 
worst fears had been confirmed by 
Colonel Howland, whom he met outside 
the Imperial Hotel, where he had been 
telephoning vainly to Federan at Yafford. 

“The man isn’t there. They say he 
is at Franton Manor. Can we have a 
warrant issued for his arrest? And he 
is also mixed up in some painful way 
with that Miss Sussex. A bad business 
altogether.” 

All this had been poured into Helimyng’s 
ear half an hour before he saw Jennie in 
his studio. What was he to do? The 
temptation to say all he knew against 
Federan was strong, because he abhorred 
him. But he bit his tongue at the sight 
of Jennie’s sad face. ‘Something is 
wrong,” he thought. ‘I must not hurt 
her.” 

“Mr. Helmyng,” said Jennie, suddenly, 
after they had walked a short distance: 
“you saw me drive away with Mr. 
Federan on the night of the ball. I 
Shouldn’t like you to think that we were 
merely flirting. It was serious,—at least, 
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I was serious. We were not quite 
engaged when we started, but we were 
engaged when we came back.” Her 
cheeks were now flaming. ‘He had 
already told me—that is, he had said 
enough for me to feel justified in seeming, 
perhaps, a little reckless for that one 
evening. ‘The engagement is broken off 
now. ‘That is all I wanted to say.” 

Helmyng drew a deep sigh of joy, but 
he kept his eyes lowered, because he 
felt the heat of her cheeks, the agony of 
embarrassment she was suffering, the love 
she still had for Federan. 

‘* Federan,” he said, “fis a man I have 
never been able to know well. But he is 
very handsome.” 

“yess 

“ He has the artist’s temperament.” 

et 

“Oddly enough, far more of what is 
called the artist’s temperament than 
artists themselves, as a rule, have.” 

* Yes.” 

All this was pleasant to her. She had 
broken with Federan for ever, yet she 
longed to hear him praised, excused— 
explained, if possible. 

“Tf you have broken off the engage- 
ment, I am sorry for him. I must be 
sorry for him. I do not know what he 
may have done, but the punishment is 
awful.” 

“No! no! he does not love me now.” 

“In his wounded self-love he may say 
anything.” 

“Tt was my own fault. I failed him. 
I cannot tell you more, but he was in 
trouble, and I was harsh.” 

Helmyng asked gently: “ Forgive me 
if I ask too much. Is there no hope of 
any reconciliation between you ? ” 

‘“*No hope,” she said, with vehemence. 
“‘T should despise myself if I ever dreamt 
of a reconciliation. You don’t want me 
to despise myself ? ” 

“T could never question your sense of 


justice in any case. But I feel sorry 
for Federan. He has brought it all on 
himself, no doubt ; still——” 


“Tt is killing me to break with him! 
I am telling you more than I have dared 
to tell myself. Yet, if it kills me, breaks 
me in pieces, I must nevertheless be 
firm.” 

The last time she had been on that 
road Federan had been driving by her 
side; the scene was still the same— 
scarcely a leaf, she thought, was missing 
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from the trees, the hedges were still full 
of honeysuckle and blackberry blossoms ; 
the ducks on the small common still 
quacked by the horsepond, and all these 
familiar external conditions made her 
changed sentiments harder to bear, more 
poignant, a crueller mockery. 

“T don’t want to take the tram,” she 
said; “all my fellow-passengers seemed 
so happy when I came over this afternoon 
that they made me feel worse. I didn’t 
see how they could be so happy.” 

At every step she left in the dust a faint 
trace of her narrow shoes and rather high 
heels. Helmyng, who was fanciful, 
thought: “I wish my heart could be 
smoothed out as easily as a dusty road,” and 
with his walking-stick he erased one of the 
footprints. He remembered all he had 
suffered alone by himself, and in crowds, 
in his small damp studio in Paris, in the 
room with a skylight ina West Kensington 
side street which he had shared with 
another Academy student. He _ had 
always known that he was considered 
mediocre, disagreeable, a loafer, and rather 
conceited—a dry and sinister fellow. 
What did they know of his pride and his 
impatience ? of his soul weighed down 
by unutterable ambitions and unrealisable 
powers? of his fatigues—so difficult to 
conquer? of his temptations—so strong to 
his temperament and yet so repulsive to 
his better genius? What did they Know 
of his discouragements, his disgusts, his 
inspirations, or his work? Had he not 
told himself ever since he was eighteen : 
“No woman will ever love you, and you 
will never be understood. You will live 
your life as you have passed your half- 
holidays at school—with your nose against 
a shop-window longing for beautiful things 
which are not for you” ? 

Jennie was now one of these beautiful 
things which were not for him. 

“Tell me about your pictures,” said 
Jennie: “Iam tired of myself.” 

“T can talk better about other men’s 
pictures. Do you know the Botticelli 
in the Royal Palace at Florence? The 
girl’s face is the loveliest one, I think, 
Botticelli ever composed : she is like you. 
They call her Pallas. You remember 
it?” 

He took Bonnat’s letter from his pocket- 
book and made a rapid sketch on the 
envelope. 

“There! The eyes, the upper lip—you 
see? It’s too tender, too unsophisticated 


for Pallas Athene. When I think of that 
picture and the Primavera I want to bury 
my brushes.” 

She liked to be compared with 
tender, beautiful, and matchless Botticelli 
pictures. 

“May I read what Bonnat has written 
to you?” 

“He is too generous altogether, and he 
is always prejudiced in favour of his own 
pupils. I don’t deny I am flattered by 
his criticism. But you shall read the 
letter another time.” 

“No! Now, please.” 

He gave it to her, and she halted on 
the road to read it. One passage made 
her thoughtful ; translated into English, it 
ran thus :— 


I am asking myself what sorrow you 
have had lately. There is a melancholy— 
so tragic, so famished, so overwhelming in 
this particular work, that I fear you are 
passing through some crisis. You have 
caught the gaiety, the very madness and 
intoxication of the Summer: you have put 
it, with supreme beauty and skill, on canvas, 
but you have done it from the outside—as 
though you yourself were in a dark cave and 
watching the world through some little hole. 
Another time join in the madness ; be less 
distant and calm. The calm does not 
deceive me: it is another name for death in 
the soul. But the saddest histories in the 
world are the histories of its men of genius. 

Jennie looked at Helmyng, but he had 
turned away and was smoothing out, with 
his stick, one more of her footprints. 
Was he really a great man—a man like 
Botticelli, or ‘Turner, or Corot—a man 
whose pictures might one day hang in the 
National Gallery and be lectured on by 
university professors ? He seemed almost 
insignificant ; he led such an ordinary life ; 
no one paid him any especial attention or 
thought him remarkable in any sense— 
except for his bad humours. The county 
had not heard of his existence, and the 
well-to-do barely knew him by sight; the 
tradespeople did not think his custom 
worth having. Yet, she thought, “strangers 
may come here some day, from all parts 
of the globe, to see the little house where 
Helmyng lived with his mother.” 

“Bonnat is very sympathetic,” she 
said, ‘‘and the Fiench have great insight 
into character ; but I hope he is mistaken 
about your unhappiness.” 

“He may be. I won’t maunder about 
it, anyhow. My belief is that every one 
feels a gnaw or a pinch somewhere, and 
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things are more even than they would 
seem, judged outwardly.” 

He remembered all the far-off and 
confused afflictions of his adolescence : 
the morbid loves, the sullen struggles 
between his imagination and his experi- 
ence, the tumult and the torture of a 
nervous system tuned to the highest key 
of life and played on in the lowest depth 
of melancholy. And yet, under ail the 
fatigue which seemed a disease, and the 
prostration, which often destroyed his 
powers of work,—an immense will to live, 
to create, to enjoy existence, and to 
proclaim the triumph of his dreams over 
mortality, had never yielded. That was 
true: his will had never yielded. He set 
his lips, and Jennie, walking by his side, 
thought of the sick kings who led great 
armies out to victory, of the fainting saints 
who had controlled vast congregations, of 
the bent men whose mighty music 
thrilled the spheres, and the sad ones 
whose joyous words had the warmth of 
the sun. She began to feel a little afraid. 

“How can I talk to him?” she thought: 
“he must think me so silly. I wiil read 
some clever books. And yet, he is 
always patient with me. T’ll ask him if 
he would like me to be clever.” 

“Would you like me to be clever?” 
she asked, abruptly: ‘ because I’m not. 
When I think too much, my head aches. 
I like to go on... this way. Some- 
times, without any warning, an idea flies 
into my mind. Then I think, ‘I will tell 
that to Mr. Helmyng next time I meet him.’ 
But I forget it, often, before I see you.” 

“You give me, without knowing it 
perhaps, too many ideas.” 

This pleased her, too, and she smiled. 

“Will you promise to finish some of 
those sketches? I know a little about 
pictures—not much; but papa knew a 
great deal. He once wrote an article on 
Watteau and Goya for the ineteenth 
Century. His chief at the War Office 
was annoyed, and told papa it was a bad 
thing to get known as a dilettante. I 
remember the very words, because papa 
quoted them again and again.” 

“T happen to have that article,” said 
Helmyng: “it was a piece of real 
criticism. Your father had an artist’s 
soul.” 

“T am writing his life,” said Jennie, 
with a pang of remorse—she had not 
touched the manuscript for weeks: ‘it 
is called Sunt Lacryme Rerum.” 





But her attention was suddenly attracted 
to a man and a boy who were pasting 
a large bill announcing the Weddestown 
Races on the advertisement board outside 
the Zhree Bells Inn. 

‘Your cousin has invited me to her 
box to-morrow,” said Helmyng: “are 
you going 2?” 

Jennie’s misery began afresh. ‘‘I can’t 
go,” she said, in distress. ‘*‘ Mr. Federan 
will be riding for the Challenge Cup. 
I can’t go. How could I go?” 

**You must go,” said Helmyng: “ you 
have spirit—show it. You don’t wish 
him to think that you are afraid of seeing 
him !” 

“Tm not afraid! Yes, I am,” she 
added, in a humbler voice; “ you are 
right.” 

“Tf you have the courage to own it, 
you have the courage to conquer it.” 

She wanted to lean upon his arm, but 
she paused in her walk, and turned her 
face, which was now full of shadows, 
especially round the eyes, toward his. 
“One moment I think I don’t care so 
much, after all; then I find that I do 
care.” A slight sorrowful contraction 
appeared at the corner of her mouth, 
and she seemed as irresolute as her 
words. “You will think I have unin- 
telligible romantic notions,” she said; 
“but just as there are many people who 
cannot visit graves, I cannot bear to see 
any one who has disappointed me.” 

“Each time you see him,” replied 
Helmyng, ‘‘he will be less and less a 
disillusion—more and more a man, a 
human being. And as a human being 
you will judge him newly.” 

* You take his part.” 

Helmyng winced at the thought of the 
hatred he had been able to stifle and 
disguise. 

“You surely cannot think that I ought 
to forgive him ?” she said. 

“No; but you flatter him too much by 
refusing to see him. He will not believe 
that you have changed. And until you 
consent to see him I myself shall not be 
able to think that your heart is quite out 
of his power.” 

“You have said it. My heart has 
been in his power. I must get free.” 

The enslaved Helmyng declared : 

“Tt is natural that a proud woman 
should want her liberty.” 

“You can still think, then, that I am 
proud ?” 

















“T know it. If you were not proud, 
you would not be suffering so intensely.” 

“ How do you understand these things 
so well?” 

He did not know; perhaps it was a 
matter of instinct, he said. 

“T think you are right, and I will go to 
the races,” said Jennie, presently. 

He observed the beauty of her arms, of 
her shoulders, of her profile, and of her 
rich brown hair. In the pleasure of that 
contemplation he forgot his rage against 
Federan; and there was something in 
these rare but brilliant and passionate 
glances which revived the girl’s afflicted 
spirit 

“How can I help liking him?” she 
thought. “I liked him at first sight, 
before I knew Gerald.” 

She found herself humming a song, and 
she looked quickly at Helmyng for fear he 
should think that she had exaggerated her 
grief, or was by nature shallow. But he 
accepted the song as simply as he had 
listened to her confession of folly ; both 
were, to him, matters of nature beyond her 
control or his own wonder. 

“Tt is strange,” she thought, “but I 
could have had twenty minutes more time 
with Gerald on the night of the ball if I 
had not gone back to the room for my 
dance with Helmyng. I wanted to go 
back. I could not break my word to him.” 

She knew now that she would have to 
attend the races, but the prospect was 
not so painful as it had been, and _ the 
thought that Helmyng would be there by 
her side stilled the wild beating of her 
heart. They stopped, at the end of their 
long walk, at the Franton post-office, and 
Jennie sent a telegram to the Duchess 
accepting her invitation for the morrow. 
Helmyng wrote it out, in order to save her 
the trouble, he said, of taking off her 
gloves. He had seen that her hand was 
trembling ; that she was still, in spite of 
her resolve, a little reluctant to sign the 
warrant for a painful ordeal. 

“Tt will be an ordeal,” she said, as they 
left the post-office. 

Helmyng lowered his eyes: he felt such 
a profound pity for her weakness and such 
an invincible determination to assert his 
own will. 

“See it through !” he exclaimed. 

““T know you are right, but something 
may come over me at the last moment— 
when I am dressing. I'll get cold from 
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head to foot ; I shan’t have any strength. 
I know everything is at an end between 
us, and that we can never, never, never 
care for each other again. I don’t love 
him now.” 

**Did you ever really love him ?” said 
Helmyng, gently. 

She seemed almost terrified by the 
question, then she resented it. “ Would 
all this have mattered if I had not loved 
him?” As Helmyng remained silent, 
she went on, “I don’t know. What is 
love? Could I justify myself—could 
you find an excuse for me, leaving love 
out of the story ?” 

**T asked, did you really love 47m—the 
man, the man the world sees?” 

“Ves, every inch of him.” 

Helmyng thought. “One can recover 
from the love of inches!” But he would 
say nothing bitter, nothing cynical, 
nothing piercing. 

“Tf no one is completely bappy,” he 
answered, ‘no one is completely unhappy. 
On the other side of the limit fixed to all 
suffering and all joy, there is a sort of 
stupor.” 

He could not have owned this the day 
before, and even at that moment it 
seemed more consoling than true. 

“JT hope I shall attain the stupor to- 
morrow,” said Jennie, 

Afterwards, when he finally — said 
good-bye to her and left her at the 
Manor gates, she wondered how he knew 
so much about love, and she tormented 
herself by speculations about his life in 
London and Paris. Who was the woman ? 
where was she ? was it hopeless ? Perhaps 
he would tell her the whole history some 
day. Would she dare ask him about it? 
No. Already she feared his reserve, and 
dreaded any sudden coldness in his voice. 
He had been just in his remarks about 
Federan: she almost believed that he 
liked Federan. It seemed strange, in the 
circumstances, that he liked Federan at 
all. Yet, why strange? Ah! who was 
the woman who had taught Helmyng so 
much about love? and why was he in 
despair? Did Bonnat know the story? 
Then, when Drover, the butler, told her, 
as she entered the house, that Mr. 
Federan had been gone for some time 
the old jealous agony stole though her 
limbs and veins. Why was not Helmyng 
there to take her part? Why did she 
have to bear the hardest things alone ? 

















Blue tit perched on fingers with beak full of nut, 


THE TAMING OF GARDEN BIRDS. 


BY THE REV. 
N a previous article on this subject 
in the PALL MALL MacGazineE, I 
described how we tamed the small 
birds in our hillside garden in North 
Wales with such success that the sound of 
a whistle would summon them around us, 
many of them perching on our hands for 
food, while a certain number would fly up 
and snap away crumbs placed between the 
lips of their human friend. 

On reading the article referred to, and 
seeing the illustrations by which the 
statements were borne out, a pious lady 
was heard to observe, “Oh! how very 
charming! Now I am sure that good 
clergyman must be a very saintly man.” 

Much as I regret to disillusion this 
charitable soul, in the interests of truth 
no less than for the encouragement of 
sinners, I must repeat what I pointed out 
in my former account, that in bird-taming 
crumbs are more persuasive than sanctity : 
crumbs of the right quality, bread crumbs, 
cheese crumbs, and nut crumbs, adminis- 
tered liberally and regularly, especially 
in winter, when the birds need them 
most. 

This constitutes the Alpha of bird 
taming, and the Omega is Perseverance. 
And here, for the benefit of those who 
have not seen the former account,* I shall 
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give a brief outline of the method em- 
ployed. Some of my readers may perhaps 
have seen the Paris bird-tamer, M. H. Pol, 
collecting the sparrows of the Tuileries 
gardens and teaching them to perch on 
his hands and arms for food. 

His method and ours are identical. He 
begins, as we do, by throwing down food 
for the birds, with exact regularity as to 
time and place, until they learn to as- 
semble at the bird-table before the arrival 
of their purveyor. They will next be 
taught to stand their ground while the 
food is thrown to them, and to follow it 
as it falls nearer his feet. At last some 
bolder spirits will snap a crumb off the 
finger-tip of the hand laid flat on the 
ground, and flutter around it as it rises, 
ending by perching steadily on the fingers. 
It may be some time before your birds 
will rival the impudence of one of our 
chaffinches while dining off my hand. 
This bird actually wiped its beak on my 
fingers in the course of the meal. 

So far our methods and results are 
similar, though I would remind my readers 
that his results are confined to birds of a 
single species—sparrows. Our tame birds 
which will perch on the hand embrace 
robins, chaffinches, hedge-sparrows, great 
tits, blue tits and cole tits. 
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The next accomplishment of our birds, 
that of snapping crumbs from our lips, is 
not included in the curriculum of M. Pol’s 
pupils. He possesses one prodigy, how- 
ever, whom we cannot hope to rival. 
Smite this sparrow on one cheek, and with 
wonderful sagacity he will present the 
other. I quote the following description 
from an article—which a French admirer 
of M. Pol contributed to an English 
magazine some months ago. 

‘This sparrow will stand without flinching 
“‘a cuff beside the head delivered at a 
distance of two centimetres.” Interpreting 
this Gallicism to mean “‘a box on the ear 
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bad”: that is, they suddenly became shy 
and quarrelsome, and refused to perform 
their customary tricks. This strange 
behaviour might perhaps be traced to 
domestic misfortune, for about this time 
some evil beast had robbed nearly all the 
robins’ nests, devouring their young. ‘The 
author of this sylvan tragedy escaped 
detection, but the blood and feathers 
and other tracks beside the rifled nests 
pointed to the fell signature, “ Puss, her 
mark !” 

But time gradually healed their wounded 
feelings, and by midsummer they had 
regained all their old tameness, while the 

















Chaffinches visiting the sick. 


at close quarters,” one gains quite a vivid 
impression of the meekness of this truly 
evangelical fowl. 

With us, sparrows are purposely dis- 
couraged, as their number and rapacity 
would exclude the more desirable species 
fron the bird-table. That dauntless 
fighter the robin would, of course, still 
hold his own, but many a chaffinch and 
tit would go empty away, and scarcely 
think it worth while to return. 

While winter lasted our robins were this 
year as tame as ever, rendering valuable 
service to the bird-tamer by their example 
to the more timid species. About the 
beginning of April, however, to use the 
wild beast tamer’s pithy phrase, they “ went 


Eating crumbs on the leg-rest of the invalid. 


surviving young robins displayed their 
usual precocity in learning all their parents’ 
tricks before they had doffed the mottled 
garb of infancy. This temporary lapse on 
the part of the robins was more than com- 
pensated for by the sudden conversion of 
a number of hardened chaffinches. ‘These 
birds during winter, when famine pressed 
them, had at most condescended to peck 
crumbs from the finger-tips of the hand 
laid flat in the snow. Now with capricious 
inconsistency they chose April, when 
their natural food supply was becoming 
abundant, for an exceptional display of 
tameness. 

In one fortnight the hand perchers had 
increased from one to ten, including three 
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cocks and seven hens, six out of the ten 
learning to snap crumbs from the mouth 
while poised on the wing. This latter 
feat is performed by chaffinches with a 
sudden swoop that has so far defeated 
our photographers. It may be noted that 
in taking the photographs of robins, 
chaffinches, and tits, where only the hand 
and bird appear, I held the camera in 
the other hand within some eighteen 
inches of the bird. ‘This speaks volumes 
for the tameness of these sitters. Some, 
however, like the cole tit, had an irritating 
trick of ducking at the click of the shutter. 

Amongst notable birds was a certain 
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The nest of this runaway couple, which 
was found soon after, figures in the illus- 
trations. While actually feeding her 
young Pinkfoot would allow the camera 
to be placed within a ‘few inches of the 
nest. On these occasions, with charming 
effrontery, she always made the photo- 
grapher pay toll for his intrusion. Flying 
upwards from her nest to his mouth, she 
snapped crumbs from his lips and trans- 
ferred them to the open beaks of her 
young ones sitting under his lens, 
Usually she crushed the nut crumb before 
presenting it to her young ones; but I 
have seen her on one occasion trying to 

poke a large crumb 











down the throats of 
her four young ones, 
transferring it from one 
throat to another in 
succession till con- 
vinced that it was a 
misfit. 

‘This bird was not the 
only instance ofa parent 
who would feed her 
young ones from the 
hand or mouth of a 
person standing near 
her nest. The habit 
is common to several 
families of — robins, 
chaffinches, blue | tits 
and cole tits. 

One is sometimes 
asked whether there is 
any indication of trans- 
mitted tendencies to 
tameness in the young 








A robin taking crumbs from lips. 


cock chaffinch, He had been com- 
paratively shy till the middle of April, 
when he became violently and officiously 
tame : adopting the profession of a high- 
wayman, he selected a tree at the head 
of a flight of steps, from which ambush 
he was in the habit of dashing out 
suddenly on unwary travellers, yelping 
and flapping his wings in their faces till 


they stood and delivered their nut 
crumbs. His career of violence lasted 
one week. Whatever the cause, the 
highwayman suddenly vanished, taking 


with him as his wife one of our tamest 
hen chaffinches, called by us Pinkfoot, 
from the exceptional flesh-coloured tint 
of her legs and claws. 


of tame parents. Our 
experience tends to 
show that the tendency 
to tameness is an attribute rather of 
the individual than of the family. Pink- 
foot’s children form a case in point. 
Here the eldest son, soon after leaving the 
nest, followed the example of his father, 
the highwayman, and took to the road. 
Choosing a sequestered path in a glade 
below the garden, he harried the wayfarers 
daily, buzzing round their heads like a 
mad mosquito as he piped his shrill 
summons for crumbs. Unlike their elder 
brother, the other children were positively 
bashful. 

Another instance of tame parents and 
shy chicks makes the absence of heredity 
still more obvious.. In this case the 
parents were quite the tamest cock and 
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Hen chaffinch feeding young while the camera was within a foot and a half of the nest. 


hen chaffinch in the garden. 


a very fat 
finch with 
little eyes, 
was christ- 
ened the 
“ Pig,” while 
the __insati- 
able rapacity 
of his fair 
consort had 
gained - her 
the title 
of the 
 arioy. 
Strange to 
say, the 
progeny of 
thisexcellent 
pair were 
even pain- 
fully shy. 
Another 
of th 
illustrations 
shows a 
group of 
chaffinches 
eat i-n g 
crumbs off a 
rug covering 
the leg- 
rest of an 
invalid. 
This leg-rest 


The cock, 

















Hen chaffinch feeding young with a mixture of caterpillars 
e and walnut, 


became a very popular bird-table. It 


was visited 
daily by a 
considerable 
variety of 
garden birds, 
including 
even a pair 
of the usually 


wary greit 
tits, who had 
lately given 


up their old 
habit of 
perching on 
the hand for 
food. Some- 
times as 
many as ten 
birds might 
be counted 
on the owner 
and his leg- 
rest, some 
perched on 
his legs, 
others on his 
arms and 
shoulders 
and snap- 
ping crumbs 
from his 
hands and 
lips, while a 
still larger 
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number standing on the ground or perched varied stream of bird callers, In_ this 
in the tree above awaited their turn at visitors’ list, besides tits, robins, and 


the table. 

The, pleasant distraction afforded by 
bird visitors is not, however, the exclusive 
privilege of the outdoor invalid. Any 
sick person confined to his room may 
find a source of endless amusement in a 
well-stocked window-sill larder. With us 
such larders are numerous, and serve the 
dcuble purpose of amusing the inmate of 
the room and retaining birds near the 
house. 

This year for the first time the experi- 
ment was tried of keeping one of these 
larders stocked every day from one end 
of the year to the other. The result 
amply justified the trouble entailed. Not 
even during spring and summer did a day 
pass without witnessing a continuous and 


chaffinches—those haditués of the larders 

were included such apparently unlikely 
birds as hedge-sparrows, blackbirds and 
thrushes., 

In concluding this paper I may mention 
that since the publication of my _ first 
article on outdoor bird-taming some of my 
correspondents have practised the method 
there outlined with considerable success. 

One, beginning in December last, taught 
all his robins and blue tits to perch on 
his hand, and some of the former to snap 
crumbs from his lip. His chaffinches 
would feed at his feet and follow him, 
but declined to do more. The scarcity 
of other species of tits which he complains 
of, might be obviated by maintaining well- 
stocked tit larders. 

















Hen chaffinch among cherry blossom pecking nut from hand. 
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Diagrammatic representation of the characteristic modes of growth of benign and malignant tumours. 
(The white square outlines depict healthy cells, the tumour cells are black.) 


(1) Represents the germ of the tumour, a single cell or group of cells not participating in the work of the other cells among which 


they lie. 


(2) A benign growth resulting when the developing mass does not affect the healthy cells, 


(3) Amalignant growth, com- 


pressing the healthy cells on the right, and growing between and destroying them on the left. 


THE ENIGMA OF MEDICINE. 


THE MYSTERY OF CANCER. 


VERY working day of the week 
k in this romantic kingdom of 
“ London a certain number of men 
clothe themselves betimes in overcoat and 
top-hat, kiss their wives and children, 
and with no more encouraging strains of 
martial music than accompany the clerk 
to his desk, sally out to grapple with 
the most mighty of all purely physiologcial 
mysteries—the problem of Cancer. 

It has become a business of humanity 
to solve this riddle. ‘Those engaged in 
the pursuit have their offices and their 
hours of employment. Day by day they 
go to their microscopes and their test- 
tubes as the merchant to his ledgers or the 
policeman to his beat. They “put in a 
day’s work,” as the clerk would say, and 
then they cleanse their hands, exchange 
the white jacket of the laboratory for the 
tail-coat of festivity, and go back to the 
several bosoms of their families. They 
smoke a pipe next door to you on the top 
of an omnibus; you discuss with them 
the fiscal question in a carriage on the 
Underground Railway; and you never 
guess that these plain citizens are mighty 
warriors waging one of the sternest battles 
in all the history of human conflict. Think 
what it is they are fighting. 

In every twelve women who die after 
the age of forty-five there is one who dies 
of cancer. In every twenty-one men who 
die after the same age there is also one 
who dies of cancer. It is not, as many 
people imagine, a rare disease, stabbing 
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every now and then at one woman out of 
a thousand. It is a disease which is 
spreading over the community just in the 
same far-reaching and destructive fashion 
as it spreads itself over a single body. It 
is in every railway train and tram-car which 
carry humanity to and fro on its business 
or its pleasure. It is in every family in 
the land. As Mr. Balfour has said, every 
one in this community of 40,000,000, either 
in his own person or in the persons of 
those dear to him, has this ghost in 
his cupboard. 

Consider, with this appalling havoc 
among mankind, the grim fact that save 
by surgery no one has ever yet been 
cured of cancer. 

The courage, then, of the men who go 
daily to their cancer laboratories is a 
thing whereon humanity may congratulate 
itself. But just as the soldier, albeit with 
helpful music and the fluttering of 
banners, goes cheerfully to war, so these 
courageous men of medicine go cheerfully 
to their apparently hopeless task. And 
the reason is that the great Enigma, with 
all its horrors and heartaches, and with all 
its bewildering perplexities, has a peculiar 
magic for the scientific mind. _ It offers, as 
no other problem in medicine offers, the 
fascination of the unknown. As we shall 
show, there is in cancer a mystery which 
eludes human intelligence with almost 
fiendish ingenuity,—a living mystery 
which occasionally shows a mocking 
face, occasionally leaps out before the 
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gaze palpable and plain, and then vanishes 
into the darkness like a_ will-o’-the-wisp. 
It is, in a word, a challenge to the human 
mind, and the human mind has taken 
up the challenge in such a spirit as_ spells 
victory whatever the length of the battle. 

Now, to begin at the beginning, and 
avoiding all technical jargon of Carcinoma 
and Sarcoma, let us try to explain what 
is meant by the term cancer. The word 
has suggested in the public mind some 
loathly creature which takes form in the 
human body, and like a monstrous crab 
puts forth on every side of it feelers and 
claws which gradually close round the 
spark of life and ultimately leave the 
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a tiny cell invisible to human eye which 
has suddenly mutinied against the law 
governing the body, and is behaving itself 
erratically. ‘‘ Nothing more dreadful” — 
but God forbid that we should minimise 
the desolation wrought in the body by 
the rebellion of these cells! The terror 
inspired by the presence of cancer, the 
agony of the suffering, the unspeakable 
abasement it throws upon the mind— 
these are things which art dare not 
spiritualise, which literature cannot exalt, 
and which a healthy humanity, rightfully 
enough, will not permit itself to consider, 

When one has seen men engaged in the 
work of cancer research, has studied their 


Cancerous growth (sar- 
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cells. 





A cancerous growth may arise in the tissues immediately under the skin in what is 


known as the connective tissue. 


temple of the soul in darkness and in 
ruins. ‘There are, indeed, certain people 
who will not suffer a single word on this 
subject to be spoken in their presence, 
because the idea of an unholy parasite is 
so real and so vivid in their mind’s eye 
that they come to regard thé topic as too 
horrible for human thought. 

Alas for humanity, with its figments 


and its little stock of self-content !—this 
monster of a thousand tentacles and 
cursed with insatiate thirst for human 


blood, is nothing more dreadful, nothing 
more awe-inspiring, nothing more super- 
normal, than the humble infinitesimal 
cells of every human organism. ‘There is 
no head, no body, no dreadful claws, Just 


A cancer of this form is called a sarcoma. 


pictures, looked into their microscopes, 
and even handled cancer itself, one loses 
much of the horror of the thing. It is 
after all, as we have said, only a particular 
growth of the cells which compose our 
bodies. Imagine to yourself, as an 
example, a number of little circles drawn 
with a pencil on a piece of paper. These, 
let us say, are healthy cells, obeying 
loyally the law which governs the body. 
Now let some one come with a broad piece 
of india-rubber and draw it swiftly across 
our pencil sketch, flattening out the circles 
into a grey blue: the result is a picture of 


cancer—-cancer as we see it in a micro- 
scope. Nothing more horrible than this. 


Our bodies, regarded from the physio- 
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logist’s point of view, are each one of 
them a living and a populous kingdom. 
They are composed of cells, and cell is 
dependent on cell, organ on cell, and cell 
on organ. Some of these cells are more 
active than the others, but in no case 
does this activity tyrannise over the others’ 
passivity. ‘There is a mutual understand- 
ing, a sort of give-and-take arrangement, 
existing among the members of our 
cellular commonwealth, with the result 
that harmony and justice flourish there 
exceedingly, and the common law ensures 
the common good. But let a few cells 
style themselves anarchists, renounce their 
loyalty to the common law, constitute 
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Cancer is not a disease peculiar to man- 
kind. Cancer is found in horses, in cattle, 
in dogs, and in cats. Just recently it has 
been found to exist even in fishes. We 
are writing this article before the announce- 
ment concerning fishes has been made 
public, but it will not appear until that 
announcement has been made. We are 
therefore unable to express our opinions 
on this matter as we could wish. We 
cannot decide how the public will receive 
the news—with exceeding interest tending 
to exaggeration, or with exceeding in- 
difference tending to the disheartenment 
of science. But, let it be the one or the 
other, we may at this moment beg our 
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A cancerous growth the cells of which look more highly developed 
is called a carcinoma. 


themselves the law-givers, the creators of 
a new state, and the result is ruin, horrid 
and indescribable. Instead of growing in 
accordance with the law of the body, these 
iconoclasts set about growing after the 
manner of their own conceits. In some 
cases their mutiny affects only themselves, 
and medical science with a tolerant smile 
labels them denign growths. In other 
cases their mutiny affects others—affects, 
indeed, the whole body ; and then medical 
science rolls up its sleeves, sets its teeth 
hard, and labels them madignant growths ; 
and the evillest of these malignant growths 
Is cancer, 

Now, there is one most important, and, 
as we think, most comforting aspect of 
cancer, lately revealed by medical research. 


readers’ most earnest consideration of the 
matter, for it is a discovery of the very 
first impoftance. 

What does it prove? Well, compare 
the conditions governing man’s life with 
the conditions governing the life of fishes. 
Where do they touch? where are they 
identical? They are absolutely, wholly, 
and in every possible fashion, different 
the one from the other. ‘This means, 
then, that cancer is not the result of some 
particular condition of human life. ‘The 
old theory that tomatoes caused cancer 
was silly enough to be laughed out of 
existence almost with its suggestion, and 
even the vegetarian’s amiable assertion 
that kreophagy was the cause did not 
appeal for long to the imagination of a 
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beef-eating public ; but other causes were 
hinted at which set the public thinking, 
and to this day you may meet men who 
have given up pipe-smoking for fear of 
cancer, and women who.-have laid by their 
corsets for the same reason ! 

Now fish neither wear stays nor do they 
smoke; nor, by the way, do they enjoy 
the infantile pleasures of vaccination ! 
There is, in fact, nothing which they 
have in common with man, save a certain 
similarity of structure. And yet fish 
suffer from cancer. 

This, then, is clear—that no condition 
of life peculiar to humanity is responsible 
for cancer. It isa problem of the egg— 
a cause existing in the very beginning and 
origin of things, something which is there 
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How is it that the energy of this evil 
has lain dormant all these years? What 
condition of the body produces quiescence 
and peace, and what condition of the 


body stings the slumbering rebel into 
wakeful mutiny? This is one of the 


profound problems which baffles while it 
fascinates the scientific mind. 

And what hope does science hold out 
to a fearful and agonised humanity that 
cancer will yet bow to the knowledge of 
man? None at all. At present no man 
of science dare stand up and say, “ We 
promise you definite hope in such a time.” 
This is the courage of science, and this 
is why the public should open wide its 
purse and give money to the fund which 
is supporting these gallant men of science 
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“< Some of the cancer cells have got into a vein in the liver. 


before the life which it will ultimately 
destroy has come into being. ‘To find 
the cause, science hopes, is to find the 
cure. And that is where science stands 
at the present moment—at the egg. 
Science seems to see the enigma, to lay 
hands upon it, for a moment to hold it— 
but it eludes the hunter, slips through the 
fingers of research, and withdraws itself 
once more into the shadows of mystery. 
For, how does it come in the egg? 
Science is asking itself this question 
concerning cancer: Why should a child 
be born with cancer and die in a year, 
and a man who must have had the cancer 
germ from the moment of his birth (so 
it is supposed) show no signs of it till 
sixty, and not die till he is sixty-five ? 


who are labouring towards the invisible 
hope. If any men deserve public support 
—which means human sympathy—it is 
these men fighting in the dark, fighting 
against appalling odds, and never slacken- 
ing in their efforts, and never losing heart, 
though they can see no flicker of the light 
of hope. 

There is something else that these men 
never lose, and that is their heads. Have 
you realised the necessity for some 
central body of scientific opinion which 
shall keep its head in this matter? Every 
day wicked rumours are wickedly pub- 
lished in the irresponsible Press causing 
the wretched victims of cancer to fall 


dupes to an evil only less than their own 
disease, the evil of charlatanry. There are 
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men in the world preying on the terror 
of cancer, human pafasites who live upon 
the fears and the agonies of suffering 
humanity, monsters who cheat pain for 
the sake of money. And apart from these 
men there are the thousand-and-one 
newspaper tales that Rontgen rays, or 
Radium, or anything else that is sufficiently 
new and wonderful, is a cure for cancer. 
Hopes are engendered in the hearts of 
the victims which science is obliged to 
quench, and the agony that follows these 
disillusionments is oftentimes as ill to 
bear as the disease itself. 

It must not be supposed, however, that 
the men in London engaged upon the work 
of cancer research are pedants following 
their own clue, and refusing all hearing 
to the theories of others. A most patient 
investigation follows all remedies  sub- 
mitted to our authorities, and so success- 
fully is the scientific spirit followed in this 
matter that the medical men of every 
nation now engaged upon this work 
exchange discoveries with each other and 
compare notes as to the progress of their 
several investigations as their work pro- 
ceeds. ‘There is no one man nursing the 
hope of immortal fame, or a_ colossal 
fortune, among the physicians of cancer 
research. ‘They are seeking truth quietly 
and unselfishly, content with their wages, 
earnest in their endeavours, and through 
good report and ill holding fast to the 
eternal verities which alone can sustain 
the man of science in the laborious work 
of medical research, The old idea of 
isolated endeavour has given place to the 
larger spirit of co-operation and unified 
assault upon the common enemy. Not 
only is English doctor working cordially 
with English doctor, and English doctor 
with American doctor, but throughout 
the civilised nations there is a brotherly 
co-operation of effort, the ambitions of 
nationalities yielding to the great federating 
spirit of science which sets knowledge and 
the well-being of all humanity as the only 
goal worthy of the human mind. And 
this unity of endeavour is very largely due 
to the spirit and the method of the 
Cancer Research Fund in London. 

For the present, cancer research has 
only one prescription for the unfortunates 
who fall victims to this evil. That pre- 
scription is the surgeon. Taken in time, 
cancer can be removed from the body. 
To delay is not only perilous, it is ab- 
solutely fatal. And why should there be 
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any longer a fear of the knife? Surgery 
is now brought to so absolute a pitch of 
perfection that a localised cancer in an 
early stage can be removed with little 
more risk than a decayed tooth. If people 
would only realise this truth, and disabuse 
their minds of the old superstition of the 
knife, many cases of cancer might be 
cured. . 

As to radium, let not the public delude 
itself with any vain dreams. There is no 
magic in radium, no potent spell. To 
apply it to a cancer is merely to try, in 
a more controllable form, the old remedy 
of cauterisation—nothing more than this. 
And if the cancer is deep-seated, as in the 
liver, how can it be reached ? The parallel 
rays of Rontgen cannot be concentrated 
on a single growth deep down in the 
body, and unless there be concentration 
there is no virtue. So far as we can 


judge from conversations with the fore- 
most men on this subject, there is no 
hope of a miracle from radium. The 


remedy is far off—as far off as ever ; but 
the discovery that the mammalia, and all 
other vertebrates, even fishes, are subject 
to cancer, narrows the field of specula- 
tion to a point, and gives us reason to 
hope that the defining of the origin of 
the disease is near at hand. With that 
defining, the remedy will come certainly 
enough — perhaps we may some day 
vaccinate ourselves against cancer—but 


for the present, with the origin un- 
known, it 1s foolish to speculate as io the 
remedy. 

And yet this must be said. Quinine 


was discovered many long years ago, and 
it is only the other day that science was 
able to explain the origin of malaria. It 
may be, as one eminent authority informed 
us, that some man of genius will discover 
a cure for cancer while laborious science 
is still groping its way towards the cause ; 
but, let that be as God will have it, it is 
the duty of the public to support scientific 
research, to listen to no rumour of victory, 
and to entrust itself in the hands of 
nobody upon whom qualified science has 
not pronounced its blessing. 

To conclude with a few corrections of 
popular fallacies: It is safe to say that 
cancer is not infectious. To keep 
children away from parents or grand- 
parents suffering from cancer is to add an 
additional torture to the sufferer and to 
confer no benefit to the children. 

Cancer has no symptoms. ‘There is 
18 
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nothing whereby its presence in its be- 
ginnings can be detected, no pains or 
anguish peculiar to itself, no outward and 
visible sign of its earliest activity. Science 
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Cancer is not a woman’s disease. Men 
are afflicted equally with women, saving 
in particular regions of the body, but they 
do not always suffer the same torture. 
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cannot yet say definitely whether the 
cause of cancer is to be sought within or 
without the body, whether it has been 
acquired during life or was present at 
birth. 





Here they are shown among the blood 


And, in conclusion, to repeat what we 
have already said, Cancer is not a purely 
human disease, and every creature, even 
those of the cold-blooded order, are liable 
to its ravages. 
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Reader, at the end of a paper which 
has tried to present one of the most 
painful subjects in the world interestingly, 
intelligently, and without any harrowing 
of the feelings, let us venture to enlist 
your sympathy in the work of the Cancer 
Research Fund at the Examination Hall 
on Victoria Embankment. The King, the 
Prince of Wales, the Prime Minister, Lord 
Lister, Sir William Broadbent—with many 
other of the first men in the Empire —are 
the earnest and we may say the affec- 
tionate patrons of this Fund. ‘Tosupport 
it is first to sustain scientific investigation 
in one of its most difficult, disheartening 
and awful fields of inquiry, and secondly to 
show sympathy with the whole of suffering 
humanity. 

We have spoken of the courage of the 
men who go morning after morning, as a 
matter of business, to the work of cancer 


research. There is another courage 
needed in this matter. Think of the 


women who night by night lie down with 
this horror, and day by day rise up to 
its inseparable companionship. It is 
there, always there, a thing hateful and 
loathsome to them, and yet it is them 
themselves. It is as much a part of 


their being as the heart and the lungs ; 
it is no less themselves than the hands 
with which they eat and the feet with 
It is not a demon to 


which they walk. 
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be exorcised, not a fever to be driven 
out by remedy; it is there incorporate 
with themselves, fibre cf their fibre, tissue 
of their tissue, blood of their blood,—and 
every day it is a little more fibre of their 
fibre, tissue of their tissue, blood of their 
blood. 

To face the world with this burden, to 
smile into the face of day with this un- 
dying consciousness, is a form of courage 
that reaches the sublimest heights of 
human virtue. All courage is fine, and 
the heart glows as it reads the glories of 
the great-hearted “English Admirals” ; 
but valour, which in its derivation is 
moral worth, can display itself in no more 
desperate situation, and can appeal to 
the human heart no more poignantly, 
than in the case of the soul who goes 
smiling through the market-place with the 
knowledge of its own death ever before 
its eyes, and the poison of death creeping 
continually, and ever more and more, 
through the body that it calls Myself. 
This is the courage which uplifts man- 
kind and touches the daily commonplace 
of mortality with shafts of light. 

It is the courage of endurance, the valour 
of the will, the bravery of doom. But— 
could it exist for an hour without the 
hope that some morning Science, whose 
feet now tarry for the gold we waste, 
will say that the Enigma is solved ? 

X. 
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HEN Miss Morrell came to look 
at the house next to ours she 
seemed quite nice. She smiled 

very pleasantly when she asked for the 
key ; and while she was down the garden 
she picked some apples and threw them 
over to Bob and Tommy. They were 
not her apples really, because she had 
not taken the house, but I thought it 
was kind of her. So I called when she 
moved in. Mother is dead, so I have 
to call. Father is Frank Marchant, the 
celebrated author, and I am Molly. I 
was fifteen in June, and Miss Morrell 
was thirty-one, she said. She must have 
meant forty-one, because she and father 
were boy and girl together, she told me, 
and he is forty-three. 

“ He was such a nice boy,” she said. 
“ He’d have done well if he hadn’t been 
so clever, poor fellow !” 

“Tf he wasn’t clever he couldn’t write 
his stories,” I pointed out. 

“What’s the good of writing stories if 
you can’t sell them? Clever men have 
no sense!” 

I am afraid that is true, but of course 
I would not say so; and I got up to go. 
“Father is more than clever,” I told her. 
“He is the best man that ever was, 
and the kindest. I will not listen to 
anything against him; and I think per- 
haps it would be better if you did ot 
call.” 

I know it was not polite to say that, 
but even mother was not polite if any one 
spoke against father. 

Miss Morrell only laughed and _ took 


hold of my arm. “Tut-tut, child! JZ 
think well enough of your father. I fancy , 


he has a very good little daughter too. 
Now sit down and have another tea- 
cake.” 

They were very nice tea-cakes, and she 
made them herself. She gave me the 
recipe, but mine did not turn out the 
same. 

She was watering her flowers when 


father walked down the garden after tea. 
He did not notice her, because he was 
worried about a plot. He had found a 
way of getting the hero and heroine off 
a precipice, but he could not think how 
to get them on! She came and watched 
him over the wall. She had the water- 
pot in one hand, and some weeds in the 
other, and she wore an old hat like a 
black basin. 

**Sti!l up in the clouds, Frank ?” she 
called at last. 

He started and turned round; then he 
held out his hand and laughed. “ Mary! 
Well, I never! It’s good to look at you 
again.” 

I did not want to listen, of course, and 
Dick was whistling at the front gate, so 
I went out with him. (He is Carson 
Major, and we are chums. He is not 
silly, like other boys.) 

“JT don’t care for that woman,” I told 
him; but he only laughed and said | 
needn’t be jealous. He is an impucent 


boy. 
We went round Love Lane, and 
came home across the brook. It was 


swollen with the rains, and I could not 
find a place to jump it. So Dick had 
to wade and carry me, and it was quite 
dark when we got in. Father was still 
talking to Miss Morrell over the wall, 
and hadn’t made the boys do their home- 
lessons ; and they were watching out of 
the window. 

“Father’s got a sweetheart, Molly,” 
Tommy cried. 

I do not often lose my temper with 
the boys, but I boxed his ears quite hard. 
I was sorry directly, but I could not say 
so, for fear I should cry. So I went 
upstairs to take off my hat. When I 
came down Dick had Tommy on his 
knee, doing his last sum. There were 
white smears on his face where he had 
cried, and I wiped him with my hand- 
kerchief. 

“ Dick’s given me a penny, Molly,” he 
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said, and grinned at me. He is a kind 
little boy, and never bears malice. 

Dick didn’t look at me, and I thought 
he was cross. I did not get up to go to 
the door with him, but he tilted me out 
of my chair, so I had to go. 

“Oh, Dick!” I told him, “I wish I 
hadn’t.” 

‘** Nonsense,” he said. 
good, the little wretch. 
him.” 

‘“No—o; but he was mother’s baby, 
and—and——.” 

I think I should have cried, but Dick 
was so nice to me, and said I was good 
to the boys. I gave them four chocolates 
each, and read a chapter: of the “ Swiss 
Family Robinson” to them, when they 
were in bed; and Tommy said he hardly 
felt it, and only cried to frighten me. I 
don’t think I did it very hard. 

When I came downstairs father was 
sitting at his desk, but he was not fvriting. 
He did not speak till he caught me look- 
ing athim. ‘Then he sighed. 

“Tt has brought back the old times,” he 
said. “‘ We were boy and girltogether. Some 
day you will look back to the times when 
you and Dick were boy and girl together.” 

I did not say anything, but went into 
the drawing-room. If it had not been 
father, I should have told him not to 
compare that woman with me. 

At supper he talked about her again. 
“She was always bright,” he said, “and 
very pretty when she was a girl.” 

“People alter a good deal as they grow 
older,” I remarked. ‘‘I don’t know if you 
noticed her hat?” 

Father laughed. “The hat 
fascinating, certainly,” he agreed. 

I thought he laid too much emphasis 
on the “hat.” 

The next evening they talked over the 
wall again. ‘The evening after he went in 
to see her. He took a bundle of manu- 
scripts. He never shows his manuscripts 
except to literary people, or people he 
likes very much. 

The next day she sent us a dozen tea- 
cakes. Father ate two, and the boys the 
rest. I offered Jane some, but she would 
not touch them. 

“Not if I was starvin’, an’ a bite would 
save me!” she said. “I’ve got eyes in 
my ‘ead, Miss Molly ; she’ll never do by 
im as you’ve done.” 

’ Jane forgets, and breaks things, but she 
is a good girl really. 


Tt will do him 
You didn’t hurt 


is not 
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The next afternoon Miss Morrell asked 
me to take the boys in to tea. I told her 
that I was too busy ; but the boys wanted 
to go, so I let them. ‘They are not old 
enough to know better. She gave them 
three sorts of cake for tea, they said, and 
sixpence each. She helped them with 
their lessons, too, but I found a mistake 
in one of Bob’s sums. 

“Ah!” father said, when I showed it 
to him, “she never was good at arith- 
metic ; but she has a wonderful head for 
business.” 

“Vd rather be good, than good at 
business,” I told him. 

Father smoked his pipe for two or 
three minutes, then he laid it down. 
“She is good too, Molly,” he said. “I 
could tell you something-—I ze// tell you, 
because I want you to like her. She was 
in love with a man once—they were only 
boy and girl really—and he was in love 
with her. ‘There was a misunderstanding, 
and he went away, and got engaged to 
some one else. One day he came back, 
and found out what a foolish mistake he 
had made. He would have broken the 
engagement off, but she wouldn’t let him. 
So he married—the other woman.” 

I could have screamed to hear him 
speak of mother like that ; but I bit my 
lip instead. “If I had been the—the 
other woman, I wouldn’t have wanted 
him, if he hadn’t wanted me.” 

“She didn’t know, dear. She never 
knew right up to the time that she died.” 

‘*You—he pretended he liked her all 
the time ?” 

“He did like her. She was a nice 
woman-—a very nice woman, only—you 


will understand, dear, when you are 
older.” 
‘*T understand now,” I said. ‘ My— 


his wife is dead. So he will marry Miss 
Morrell.” 

‘“‘T don’t know.” Father filled his pipe 
slowly. ‘‘I hopeso. If he does——” 

“Tt will serve him right,” I declared. 
Then I went down in the shrubbery and 
cried. 

“If ever you like some one else better, 
Dick,” I said when I told him, “ you’re 
to tell me. I wouldn’t marry you for 
anything if you didn’t want to. Promise 
me No, no! _ It’s no use saying 
you will always like me best, because you 
can’t be sure. Promise me.” 

Dick looked very serious, and whistled 
to himself for a long time. He does that 
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when he is thinking. 
right, kiddie,” he 
promise.” 

“On your honour ?” 

He threw his head back a little. “ All 
my promises are on honour,” he said. I 
do \ike to hear him speak like that. 

I did not say any more to father about 
Miss Morrell, but I made what we called 
“ mother’s cake” for tea, and put all her 
photos about the rooms to remind him of 
her. He took up the one where she is 
holding some music, and looked at it for 
a long time. 

“She used to sing a great deal at the 
Morrells’,” he said. ‘‘Mary used to 
accompany her. We must ask her in. 
She will like to hear you sing some of the 
old songs.” 

“IT don’t want to sing mother’s old 
songs to any one but you, daddy,” I said. 
“Come and play for me, and I'll sing 
‘Afterwards.’ You can put it down a 
note, and think it is mother singing.” 

People say that my deep notes are like 
mother’s, but of course I do not sing so 
well as she did. 

“You can’t sing ¢hat just like your 
mother, dear. ‘Thank heaven, you can’t 
feel it quite like she did—Ah !” 

“Tl try to feel it as much as I can,— 
No, in E flat, dear 

He nodded, and played the symphony 
softly. It is like a dream, and father 
plays so beautifully. I thought of mother, 
and took a deep breath, and began : 


“T believe you're 
said at last, “I 
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Beyond the bound of land and sea, 
Beyond the touch of hand, 

Beyond the memory of me— 

I shall look down, dear love, and see 
Your tears, and understand. 


She is supposed to be dying. The 
first part is what he says to her, and the 
second part is what she says to him. 
Mother used to smile when she came to 
“understand,” and father used to look 
over his shoulder, and smile at her. 


Light of my life, if I should miss 
The path your faith has shown ? 

My heart was heartened by your kiss, 
But now—JVear love, be sure of this, 
You will not walk alone. 


He is in the minor, of course, and she 
answers in the major. It always sounded 
comforting, the way that mother sang it, 
and when I am worried about things I 
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try to fancy that I hear her. Then she 
used to draw herself up for the last verse. 


I shall look down, my dear—my dear ! 
Look down and smile on you. 

Only be true, and have no fear ; 

Only be true, and Heaven ts near! 
God iudge me as I'm true. 


I tried to steady myself and make my 
voice like mother’s ; and I seemed to see 
her standing there, with her hand on 
father’s shoulder, and putting out her 
other hand to hold mine, when I was 
little and clung to her skirts. I took the 
low note in the last line quite full; and 
then something seemed to clutch at my 
throat ; and the big photo of mother that 
I had put on the piano slipped right down 
on to father’s hands, and I shrieked and 


shrieked, and laughed and cried, and 
father couldn't stop me anyhow. I sup- 


pose you would call it hysterics. 

I was better next morning, but Jane 
made me have breakfast in bed. Father 
was very worried, because he was going 
to Scotland to do some descriptive articles 
for the Dazy Lyre. He began to write 
out a telegram to say that he couldn’t go ; 
but I told him I was quite well really, 
and Jane promised to look after me “like 
a mother.” So he went. 

When he said good-bye he gave me 
a note for Miss Morrell. ‘“ Ask her to 
wire ‘yes,’ or ‘no,’ then I shall know 
what to do,” he said. ‘Good-bye, dear 
old girl. Be sure to telegraph if you want 
me back.” 

It seems a dreadful thing to say, but 
I felt as if I never wanted father back 
again. If I hadn't loved him so, I believe 
I should have hated him. You would 
understand if you had known mother, or 
even if you knew what I think of her. 

I told Jane about the letter, and she 
said any one could tell it was a proposal ; 
and if she was me she would burn it. 
I was a good mind to, but when I asked 
Dick he said “ it wouldn’t be cricket.” So 
I gave it to him to do what he liked with, 
and he took it in to Miss Morrell. She 
asked him to take a telegram to send off 
to father, but he told her that he would 
rather not have anything to do with it. 
He saw her write, and it was “yes.” He 
wouldn’t look at me when he toid me, 
but he said a lot of nice things about 
me, and how good I was to father and 
the boys, and I shouldn’t have to live 
with her very long, because he was 
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growing up. I think anybody would like 
Dick. He ¢s so kind. Jane was very 
kind, too, and didn’t even grumble at 
Bob when he knocked over her pail of 
water. 

“Td have liked to box ’is ears,” she 
said; “but I thought of you, you poor 
dear. More’n a mother you’ve been to 
them, and ’e ought to be ashamed of 
’isself, the marster ought.” 

In the afternoon I sat down the garden 
darning the boys’ socks, and Miss Morrell 
came and stared at me over the garden 
wall. ‘You don’t look well, child,” she 
said. 

“T am quite well, thank you,” I told 
her. 

She put up her eyeglasses and looked 
atme. ‘You're too young to look after 
a house,” she said abruptly. 

“ Anyhow,” I said, “I ave looked 
after it. I don’t suppose I have done 
very well, but I have done my best. No 
doubt you could do better, but you'd 
find it very different to having only your- 
self.” I thought I would let her see that 
I understood. 

“] daresay I should.” She sighed, but 
she did not seem cross. ‘Do you know, 
Molly, sometimes I wish I had others to 
work for. Don’t you think I could help 
you?” 

“I don’t want any help,” I said; “and 
if I did, I’d rather not have it. You see, 
I promised mother. She wouldn’t want 
anybody else to do things for father and 
the boys—only me.” I looked straight 
at her, and she shook her head. 

“We were children together,’ 
“she and your father and I. 
think she would mind me.” 

I gathered the socks and angola to- 
gether, and got up. “I think,” I said, 
“she would mind you very much.” 

Miss Morrell looked surprised and hurt. 
“You don’t like me, Molly ?” she asked. 

“No,” I told her, “I don’t. You have 
sent the telegram to father, I suppose ? ” 

‘“*Ves—your father has told you?” 

“He has told me.” It was not true, 
but I could not let her think that father 
did not trust me. “ Good afternoon.” 

I went indoors, and gave the boys their 


* she said, 


I don’t 
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tea. After tea I gave them two pennies 
each to spend. I thought I should not 
have the housekeeping money for long, 
and she would not do things for them like 
mother used to, and like I tried to do. 

Father came home on Sunday night. 
He had only just taken his hat off, and 
sat down in the arm-chair, when she came 
in. He jumped up, and held out both 
hands, and she trembled, and half laughed 
and half cried. She looked quite young, 
and almost pretty, and I ated her. 

“T am so glad, Mary,” father said. 
“So glad, dear old Mary. God bless 
you.” 

“God bless you, 
Frank !” she said. 

Then she began crying softly, and he ° 
bent down and kissed her. I was in the 
dark corner by the screen, and they did 
not seem to notice me. I felt my heart 
thump, and my breath come and go, and 
I looked at them, and looked at the big 
photo of mother on the mantelpiece. It 
was just beside them, as if she was watch- 
ing; and I rushed between them, and 
snatched it away. 

“Mother!” I cried. “ Oh, mother !’ 

Then I seemed dizzy, and tripped over 
something ; and Miss Morrell caught me, 
and I didn’t remember anything more till 
I found her bathing my forehead with 
eau de Cologne, and I was too weak to 
push her away. 

“My poor child,” she sobbed, “ my 
poor child!” 

Her tears fell all over me, she was 
crying so. ‘‘We ought to have under- 
stood. It isn’t your father, darling. It’s 
my old lover that he has found for me in 
Scotland, and that was what I telegraphed 


Frank—kind old 


’ 


about. Vow, we'll see if you can’t like 
me a little. No, no! You mustn’t move 
yet.” 


But I sat up somehow, and held out 
my arms to father, and he picked me up, 
and nursed me like a baby. 

“T’ve only two sweethearts, darling,” 
he said, and he wiped his hand across his 
eyes. ‘ Your mother—and you!” 

I shall never quite forgive ‘myself for 
thinking of him like I did ; but it was on!y 
because I was so fond of mother. 











OF POLITICAL MEETINGS. : 


BY G. S. 


TRANGE how slow is tne adapta- 
tion ot useful inventions tocommon 
life. Four hundred and fifty years 

at least since the invention of printing, 
and undergraduates still sit on plaguey 
hard seats in lecture-rooms to hear what 
they could read (more thoroughly in half 
the time) sitting in comfortable armchairs 
at home, and smoking the brain-assisting 
pipe ; and other people will sit, also un- 
comfortably, it is probable, crowded in an 
atmosphere where the microbes of disease 
swarm so thickly that (as the late Mr. 
Bright might have said) you can almost 
hear the flapping of their wings—sit in 
this atmosphere and listen for hours to 
what will be all in the papers to-morrow, 
straightened out and made comparatively 
lucid, to what in most cases they have 
all read in the paper already many times. 
It is not strange, perhaps, that horses 
should still drag the traffic in towns 
beside the motor-cars, but strange it is 
that political meetings should exist beside 
newspapers. 

This not of all political meetings, I need 
not say. Not even of all lectures to 
undergraduates. I remember, for ex- 
ample, of my own time at Oxford that 
there was an artist could make fun of John 
Stuart Miil with a comic intonation no 
book could have added, and one or two 
others whose oral methods did seem to 
make obscure things clear. So there is 
at least one public speaker in_ this 
country who by aid of a powerful per- 
sonality can generate or renew public 
enthusiasm for his cause: his meetings 
are useful, even necessary. ‘Two or three 
public speakers are agreeable to hear, 
apart from what they have to say, having 
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some natural or acquired art of oratory : 
their meetings are worth attending, even 
if not necessary. We others who are not 
much influenced by speeches, but who 
form our opinions by study of the facts, 
still enjoy these two or three-—there may 
be more: I confine myself to my own 
taste and experience—in the way of art. 
Again, electors may like to see their 
candidates, and citizens in general to see 
their important men, and the meeting is 
an opportunity; but for this purpose it 
lasts ten times too long. But in most 
cases the whole’ affair is mere fatuity 
and futility. You listen to a_ halting 
mediocrity laboriously and imperfectly 
expounding what you know already, or 
can learn more easily and more fully 
otherwise, and the nett result is weariness 
in you, increased vanity in the performer, 
and impaired health in every one con- 
cerned. 

Surely all this might be left to news- 
papers. Heaven knows they do many 
useless and offensive things—a certain 
proprietor of newspapers has in my 
opinion done more harm by vulgarising 
public taste and mishandling public know- 
ledge than all the alleged spoilers of 
widows and country clergymen put to- 
gether—but here at least is an opportunity 
for them to do some positive good. The 
object of most speeches, or at least all 
that they effect, is the statement that the 
speaker holds such or such opinions. 
Very good. The newspapers might refuse 
to report any speech whatever, except 


_those made by four or five politicians who 


should be agreed upon by a general vote : 
I should prefer the vote to be taken from 
a very limited constituency, but let that 
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be. On the other hand, they could 
provide space, the London papers for the 
prominent politicians, the local for the 
dimmer lights, in which the worthy 
creatures could state their confounded 
opinions, and their reasons—if any—for 
holding them. So could a great deal 
of discomfort be avoided and the State 
be none the worse. Let it be done. 

I will take an instance of a_ useless 
meeting which might not be obviously so, 
arguing @ fortiort. It was my fortune 
some time ago to listen to an eminent 
statesman for an hour and a half. (The 
precise occasion does not signify, and I 
wish to avoid an essay in politics.) He 
was really an eminent man, one who has 
many claims on the respect of his fellow- 
countrymen. But it so happened that 
he had nothing fresh whatever to advance 
on behalf of the cause for which he spoke, 
no new argument, no new fact, no new 
consideration whatever. And his many 
excellent qualities do not include even 
the beginning of effective oratory. His 
opinions were known already, but  per- 
haps it was necessary they should be 
emphasised: a letter of half a dozen lines 
to the newspapers would have secured 
that. His facts and arguments, such as 
they were, had all been stated, and, to 
be frank, stated far more strongly and 
lucidly, many times in several newspapers 
of his side. ‘Then what on earth was 
the use of his speaking an hour and a half ? 
It must have bored him—no one watching 
and listening to him could doubt that— 
and it must have bored nearly everybody 
else. There was little enthusiasm, and 
that only for well-worn platitudes. The 
cheering was perfunctory and _ polite. 
Part of the audience was female, and 
that part of course was the more apprecia- 
tive. Just as in private life a woman will 
always pretend to be delighted by your 
old anecdote, while a man will tell you 
brutally that he saw it in Punch years 
ago, so here, while the men “hear- 
hear’d” rather tamely, the women greeted 
every hackneyed argument with glances 
of joyful interest, revelling in the in- 
tellectual feast, and I dare say that little 
exercise in social hypocrisy was healthy. 
3ut otherwise I believe no man or woman 
took any good from that political meeting, 
and for my part I took the influenza. 

If the papers were to report public 
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speeches as they really are delivered, I 
fancy a great deal of this oratory would 
be quenched. ‘There is much make- 
believe about this matter among us. We 
insist that our eminent men shall be 
eminent all round, and among other things 
good speakers. So when a speech is 
reported at all, it reads more or less co- 
herent and straightforward. But it is not 
so delivered. In America, where public 
speaking is a general habit, some say a 
disease, speakers are at least fluent as 
arule. With us it is otherwise. A true 
report of a really eminent statesman 
would have read in one place as follows : 
‘*T—er—ladies and gentlemen—I—er— 
am—I am not going ” —the orator 
paused and drank some water, paused 
again, consulted his notes, and resumed, 
but left the first beginning to its fate— 
“T was about to say that I am—er— 
desirous of—er—impressing upon you the 
—er—expediency of adopting a certain 
course, and the—er—expediency of re- 
sisting, resisting, a—er he thought 
hard for the right word, and finally gave 
us again ‘‘a certain course.” In_ this 
case one was able to admire the calm- 
ness with which the speaker suffered his 
own hesitation and lack of words, and to 
respect the indomitable British dogged- 
ness, but still... was it worth an uneasy 
seat and all the microbes in the air? 
‘“* Cheaper for you,” said the cabman, “‘ and 
cheaper for me if you’d taken a ’bus.” 

Diffidence, or perhaps a certain standard 
of manners, deprives many of us of what 
is perhaps the only enjoyment possible at 
a political meeting of the usual kind, the 
pleasure of interruption. To shout ‘‘ Good 
old Joe!” or some opposite war-cry to 
the discomfiture of a speaker is no doubt 
an agreeable amusement. A riot may be 
exciting fun, and heaven forbid I should 
help to destroy any occasion of liveliness 
in these dull days. I think, however, it 
may be more easily and less wastefully 
procured by a turn with the gloves or a 
football match. And I can think of no 
other service the mediocre meeting gives 
us. Let us perfect the megaphone and turn 
on the really moving speakers at meetings 
all over the place. But for the opinions 
of their wearisome lieutenants let us take 
advantage of the invention of printing. 
It is four hundred and fifty years old, and 
its uses should be understood. 
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WRITERS AND EDITORS. 


BY MRS. 


“ 


LITERARY career” is a vocation 
taken up by so many women nowa- 
days (the many women supplying 
the material for the many magazines) that 
one is sometimes inclined to wonder why we 
don’t all write. Moneyless women seem to 
have an idea there is no easier way of 
making an income than by writing. Never 
was a greater mistake made about incomes! 
Comparatively speaking, it is only the few 
who succeed, and the many who either work 
hard and make a little or work a little and 
make nothing. 

One of the most noticeable things about 
the woman who writes in spite of not pos- 
sessing any literary talent is the fact that she 
expects those who have a small modicum of 
talent and a great deal of experience to get 
her work published as well as their own. 

Every successful woman can tell you how 
many unsuccessful women send their MS., 
begging her to get it published for them. 
As a matter of fact, if you are good- 
natured you send the MS. to one of the 
papers for which you work, and you not 
only get it back, but you generally annoy 
your editor. 

Every worker should make her own. way 
in the world, and I do not believe any writer 
is hopelessly unsuccessful unless she is hope- 
lessly without talent. There is always room 
for good work, and most editors are glad -— 
entirely, of course, for their own sakes—to 
encourage true talent, especially if they 
can get it cheap!—this with all due 
deference to the poor editor, who, if he is 
conscientious, does his best for the pro- 
prietor of the paper he edits, who expects 
him to be a good editor and not merely 
a philanthropist. 

My experience is that successful writers 
are ever ready to try and help the 
strugglers, whether talented or not; and 
sometimes, I must this a very 
thankless task. 1 remember a woman who 
had just started writing asking me if I 
could help her to “get a story taken.” I 
asked her where she wanted it sent, and 
she replied, ‘Oh, anywhere!” This being 
rather vague, I read the story, and it being 
pleasantly written, I sent it to a small chatty 
weekly that had asked me for short sketches. 


say, is 


I 


XR. NEISH. 


The editor very kindly wrote and thanked 
me for my interest in his paper, and not 
only took the story, but sent a cheque for 
two guineas to the writer of it. I was de- 
lighted ; but, alas! my joy turned to dismay 
when I received a letter positively abusing 
me for having parted with twelve hundred 
words for so small asum. I myself at the 
moment was being paid at the same rate by 
this particular paper ! 

It is notorious that women ask advice and 
seldom take it. The unsuccessful writer is 
always especially curious as to one’s methods 
and modes of work. I once said to a girl 
who had consulted me, “‘ Never, if you want 
to rise above the ordinary ruck, write unless 
you have something to say.” 

“Oh! but I can’t afford to wait for that,” 
she said ; “I want the money, so I have to 
write.” 

“ But, my dear girl,” I remonstrated, “if 
you have a talent for writing you will very 
often be moved by the desire to write, and 
you will write what will sell ; but the work 
you force yourself to do will deteriorate, 
and you will make little or nothing by it.” 

“T can’t afford not to write every day,” 
she repeated, “and as for being in the 
mood, I hardly ever feel inclined to write.” 

“Then I strongly advise you to take up 
some other profession,” I said, ‘because 
you will become a mere slave at your writing 
and never make a decent income.” I may 
add—she is still writing and has long since 
developed into a literary drudge. 

There are many different classes of writers, 
There is the serious and intellectual writer, 
and the quick and ready journalist who can 
scribble, and often scribble delightfully, on 
apparently any subject that is suggested to 
her. There is also the humorist—the poor 
humorist, who is often despised—not by 
editors or her wiser colleagues—but by the 
lady who takes herself seriously and talks 
art jargon to you; but let no one despise 
the humorous writer who provides the 
reader with the froth and syllabub of litera- 
ture, for it is really much easier to be tragic 
or pathetic, and far easier to kill off your 
hero than make him utter a witticism ! 


The humorous writer has her mission, too, 
and if at the end of a long day she lifts the 

















burden of life from a tired man or woman’s 
brain, she fulfils it. 

Neither should the minor workers, who 
edit such things as ladies’ columns, be en- 
tirely despised. Do not look down on 
the toilet editress, who looks so earnestly 
after your complexion, nor the children’s 
page editress, who, with her “ Dear little 
Tommy, Il-am- putting - your- photo-in- the- 
page-this-week ” style of writing, is spoiling 
the character of your already self-conscious 
child-—for, although she panders to what you 
may consider human weaknesses, she often 
pays her rent and provides for her family. 

One of the pleasant sides of literary work — 
sometimes also one of the most unpleasant 
—is the number of letters one receives from 
admirers, only unfortunately one’s corre- 
spondents are not all admirers! There are 
letters that come from people whom one 
has helped or amused that give one great 
pleasure, for it is always a blessed human 
joy to feel you have given pleasure and made 
friends ; but there are, alas! also letters that 
arrive, looking quite chatty and even interest- 
ing, but when read are worse to bear than 
the heaviest Christmas bills. I have had a 
letter, for instance, from an acquaintance 
beginning :— 





DEAR " 

I saw your story in this month’s Fireside — 
but (I hope you won’t mind my telling you, dear) 
1 did not like tt at all. 

This kind of unsolicited testimonial is not 
particularly joy-inspiring. I have also had 
a letter quite lately saying :— 

DEAR -—, 

Why, oh! why, my dear girl, do you attempt 
to write children’s stories? Do keep to your own 
bright style, and don’t go out of your line. It is 
(mother and I think) such a pity to spoil yourself 
by writing what is so obviously not your style. 

Not long after the above advice came to 
hand | received the following letter from 
another friend :— 

DEAR —, ; 

__ Your Christmas book for kiddies is quite 
delightful, and is just your style, so do take to it 
altogether. You should have seen Elsie and 
Robbie—they were most excited, especially over 
**Dan’s Day-dream.” They were so glad you did 
not let him die. Elsie sends her love and says do 
send us another book soon. 

In the face of these contradictory morsels 
of advice it is a little difficult to know what 
really is one’s “ line.” 

Of course many people object to every- 
thing one writes. I remember the husband 
of a woman I particularly disliked, coming 
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up to me one day at a party and saying: 
“We are reading your serial story in the ‘ 
but,”—archly—“do you know, I am afraid 
my wife does not like it!” To which I was 
goaded into gently replying, “ And do you 
know, Mr. So-and-So, I am afraid I do not 
like your wife !” 

So much for adverse criticism. There is 
often a pleasant side even to amateur 
criticism. All writers have letters I am sure 
they must greatly value. One of the nicest 
tributes I have been lucky enough to receive 
came from a brother, who told me that, on 
seeing my name on a placard advertising an 
article I had written, he was so proud he 
felt inclined to go up to the sandwich-man 
and say, “ That’s my sister.” This was one of 
the thornless roses of success. 

While on the subject of criticism I must 
say a few words about the professional 
critic, whose business in life it is to praise 
or cavil. I think on the whole the majority 
of critics are fair—at any rate they honestly 
try to be so. Of course, sometimes they are 
rather emphatic, and in some of their state- 
ments fall wide of the mark : as for instance 
when a woman friend of mine 
garden sketch, and the critic of a well-known 
paper said: “ Mr. is undoubtedly both 
a dreamer and a poet—but very pleasant 
and delicate is his ethical 
Another critic, speaking of the same woman, 
said: “ Miss —-— is obviously a spinster, 
and a very young one too, or she would 
never have said so-and-so and so-and-so.” 
I may add that my friend is a married 
woman of many years’ standing. 

I remember myself having written a story 
in which appeared the newspaper announce- 
ment of “A fashionable marriage.” Shortly 
after the story appeared, one of the critics in 
noticing it said: “Is the fact that Miss -—— 
puts the /ady’s name first in announcing 
the marriage of her heroine another sign 





wrote a 





philosophy.” 


of modernity, or is it merely literary 
ignorance?” As a matter of fact it was 


neither—it was the Morning Post from which 
I had taken the announcement. 

It is never wise to resent criticism from 
your editors, and write and tel] them you 
are sure you are right and they are wrong 
about the story you have sent them. It 
would be far less trouble to an editor to 
return the story than to write and suggest 
how and why you should alter it. 

It is well to use some discretion in choosing 
the newspaper or magazine to which you send 
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your work. I have found it a good plan to 
study the type of story used by a magazine 
and then send them something exactly 
opposite in style. This will probably strike 
the editor as being fresh and original and 
off his beaten track, and he will use it. 
At the same time I do not recommend 
any one to over do this, or send an obvious 


Truth “Queer Story” to the Sunday 
Strand. Don’t, if you want to sell your 
work, write love stories unless they are 


unusually good. Humour, pathos, tragedy, 
anything «will sell better than love —which 
is a distinct drug in the literary market. 

Be careful how you choose a name _ for 
the heroine of your story. Do not call her 
Esmeralda, or Valda, or Lulu, which savour 
of the penny novelette, and do not call her 
Jane if she is beautiful, unless you put a 
title before it. It is a curious thing that, 
whereas Jane, Sarah, and Susan are quite 
unsuitable names for a middle-class beauty, 
Lady Jane or Lady Susan or Lady Sarah 
can be made as beautiful as you like. I 
think this is because such names are fre- 
quently family heirlooms among the aris- 
tocracy, whereas we middle-class people 
usually give our girls such names as Muriel 
and Barbara and Dorothy and Lilian. In 
one case the name sounds natural and in 
the other it does not. 

There are certain small deceptions, in 
literary work, that are quite legitimate, and 
even advisable. It is, for instance, allowable 
to put a clean outside sheet on a MS. that 
has been returned to you before sending it 
out again, and sometimes economical to have 
itentirely re-typed. It is also unnecessary to 
mention that your story has been elsewhere, 
neither need you mention the lowest price 
you have ever received, unless you are 
asked to do so. 

On the other hand, it is absolutely dis- 
honest to mention a price you have never 
had, or to say or imply—equally bad to 
imply—you have written your story especially 
for the paper to which you are sending it; 
and it is positively criminal to crib from 
other people’s work—to take their titles 
or copy deliberately their style and their 
descriptions. 

You may read great authors and uncon- 
sciously improve your style, but you may 
not deliberately imitate them. This literary 
kleptomania is absolutely inexcusable. Be 
true to your own conception of art, and be 
as earnest and serious over it as you like. 
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Never vulgarise your ideals or write down 
to a low level, unless you are obliged to do 
so to pay the butcher and the baker ; but 
do not, on the other hand, from the lofty 
heiyhts of your self-satisfaction, entirely lose 
sight of the fact that you are trying to sell 
goods, and that you must make them /7 
for the market. 

This does not necessarily mean that you 
must in any way prostitute your art. If 
you express the best and highest that is 
in you, and express it well, you are sure 
to sell it, although I must allow that it will 
very likely not fetch as much as work that 
you think less of. 

Try and find the happy medium between 
pleasing yourself and pleasing the public 
you so greatly affect to despise, and which, 
you must remember, includes the best and 
most intellectual among your acquaintance. 

I do not advise any beginner to go to 
a literary agent. By “literary agent” I do 
not mean the agencies who buy your work 
for syndicate purposes, but the people who 
offer to sell it for you. The chances are 
that they not only will not sell it, but that 
they prevent it from being sold, because, 
travelling from one office to another, the 
MS. becomes soiled and dog-eared, and, 
lying with a batch of other soiled and 
dog-eared work, it is put on one side to be 
read at leisure ; and when, alas ! is there any 
leisure among editors and readers ? 

If you keep your story in your own hands 
you can at least see it is sent out clean, and 
accompanied by a stamped envelope, and the 
chances are it will, at any rate, come back 
to you within an average space of literary 
time. I use the expression “ literary time’ 
advisedly, since it is slower, for instance, 
than mere Greenwich time! 

It is a delicate matter to offer, however 
deferentially, useful hints to seekers after 
literary success ; but were I asked to write 
a list of literary “ don’ts,” some of the follow- 
ing would be among them : 

Don’t put your relations in a book. It is 
too great a price to demand of them for 
being related to you, which, after all, they 
cannot help. 

Don’t try to make epigrams, for, unless 
they are spontaneous, they will—like a bad 
sauce—be quite unpalatable. 

Don’t use the same 


word twice in a 


sentence, especially in imaginative writing, 
if you can find a suitable synonym. 
Don’t write on subjects of which you 

















know nothing: don’t, for instance attempt 
to describe an American girl or a French 
girl if you have never met one. ‘Try a 
German—they are less characteristic, and 
any ordinary, heavy, sentimental type will 
serve your purpose. 

Don’t describe society in which you have 
never mixed, nor scenery you have never 
seen, Yes, dear lady, Clarke Russell may 
or may not have written his sea_ stories 
without having been at sea, but the chances 
are that you are not gifted with the imagina- 
tion of a Clarke Russell. 

Don’t, under any circumstances, tell a 
story, however good, to*an editor when he 
is interviewing you. Write it or send him a 
synopsis—or, better still, tell it to a friend. 
You may possibly lose. your friend, especially 
if it’s a very long story, but your editor will not 
necessarily be permanently out when you call, 

Don’t, when you head your stories with 
a quotation, forget where you took it from, 
and don’t forget to be accurate in small 
things. Women are notorious sinners in 
this respect ; and I remember recommending 
a really clever novel to a man who refused 
to read it on the ground that he was sure 
it would be trash, simply because he un- 
fortunately opened the book and saw some 
allusion to a dinner-party, and to a bottle 
of excellent champagne—from which was 
extracted a “fine, swelling cork.” 

Other things to avoid are religion (unless 
you have the intellect and restraint of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward—which is also unlikely), 
impropriety, plagiarism (very important 
hint, whigh includes too much reading), 
dulness, and as many Latin words as 
possible, 

As to what it is well to “do” in literature, 
I strongly recommend all writers to take 
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back an order if the editor does not like 
their story. It is better to face the present 
loss than a future lack of orders. 

Try and give your editor what he wants. 
He may be a poor judge of your inestimable 
work, but he is often a very good judge of 
what his readers want. 

If a MS. comes back to you more than 
once, read it carefully again; re-write it if 
it does not please you, and try and criticise 
it as though it had been written by some one 
else. 

Try altering the title. 
story after having it returned two or three 
times by this small alteration. 

If you have an interview with your editor, 
say what you have to say and go. Don’t try 
to fascinate him and talk him into taking 
work he has told you he doesn’t want ; 
because, unless he’s an idiot as well as an 
influence him in_ the 


I have often sold a 


editor, it will not 
slightest degree. 
When sending off a MS., send a note 
with it quoting the papers you write for 
and mentioning your price, but don’t try to 
persuade, either by writing or personal inter- 
view, any man or woman to take your work. 
As to other hints, I am not a great believer 
in note-books, but I think it is well to 
get into the habit of writing out short 
accounts of things; also it is advisable to 
have all your work clearly typewritten, to 
send it away clean and tidy and as little 
corrected as possible, and not to forget to 
enclose stamps ; always to be accurate and 
sympathetic and original, and to do your 
best—above all, always to do your best— 
and take for your motto in your literary 
strivings the well-known text from the well- 
known book, ‘“ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with all thy might.” 
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THE BIRMINGHAM HEN: “‘ Keep your temper, old lady ; I’m not legislating—only incubating.” 
[The «Standard is very wroth with Mr. Chamberlain over the appointment of the Tariff 
Commission, and accuses him of all sorts of crimes against the British Constitution. ] 
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NOT RECOMMENDED. 
A. B.: ‘‘ That, sir, is No. 1, which we warmly recommend; No, 2 is a new blend, compounded 
by a friend of mine, and we are not recommending it at present.” 
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THE BETTER PART OF VALOUR. 
THE BIRMINGHAM PET (with real regret): ‘‘ Sorry you couldn't stay.” 
{The Liberal Candidate who was to have fought Mr. Chamberlain in West Birmingham has retired. | 




















HOPE TOLD A FLATTERING TALE. 
C.-B. (the Charmer): ‘‘ It almost looks as if his Grace was coming my way—I wonder if 
this hat will fetch him ?” 
[The Duke of Devonshire's letter to Mr. Ball, that no Free Food Unionist should vote fer 
any candidate who ‘‘ expresses his sympathy with the policy of Mr. Chamberlain,” has 
raised great hopes in Liberal circles. ] 
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“SOMEBODY'S LUGGAGE.” 


PORTER BALFouR: ‘ Of course you understand, sir, that I must dispose of this lot before I 
can take your things up?” 


























‘COMMERCIAL REPOSE.” 


JOSEPH (very wide awake): ‘‘ Hullo, there! Don’t you think you ought to wake up and stop 
this foreign fellow stealing your clothes ?” 
[‘‘ The best thing we can do, according to Lord Rosebery and the other prophets of the doctrine 
of doing nothing, is to go to sleep and enjoy pleasant dreams. That is called the policy ot 
‘Commercial Repose.’ "’"—MR. CHAMBERLAIN, at Leeds. ] 











